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To 


THE SECRETARY TO THE GOVERNMENT OF 
ORISSA 


FINANCE DEPARTMENT, BHUBANESWAR 
SIR, 

Government were pleased to entrust me with the task of 
carrying out a comprehensive economic survey of Orissa. This 
is the first attempt of its kind, in which an economic enquiry 
has been undertaken in the States, on an extensive scale and 
with a comprehensive coverage. Investigation was conducted 
in scientifically selected sample grids distributed all over the 
State, with the help of a field staff trained specifically for the 
purpose. Information was collected on the basis of elaborately 
framed schedules and questionnaire, covering the various 
components of the economy. The massive data obtained from 
the field were then processed and tabulated to bring out the 
significant features of the economy, in its various aspects. 
The time and effort devoted to the work have been fruitful 
and rewarding. 


I submit herewith my report based on the data collected 
from the survey and their analysis. 


Yours faithfully 
S. MISRA 
CUTTACK 
The 30th May 1960 
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PREFACE 


The Government of Orissa had, under contemplation, a plan to have a 
comprehensive economic survey of the State, in order to obtain basic 
» economic data to assist in the formulation of fiscal and economic policies. 
It goes without saying that schemes of planned development have to be 
framed on the basis of requisite statistical material about -the existing 
condition of the economy and its potentialities. For drawing up realistic 
programmes of development, it is essential to be in possession of a 
quantitative picture of the economy. 


In 1952, the Government of India, through the Central Water and 
Power Commission, enquired of the Gokhale Institute of Politics and 
Economics, Poona, whether they could undertake an enquiry into the 
economic benefits of the Hirakud Dam. The Institute intimated their 
willingness.to undertake the enquiry. It was originally intended that this 
enquiry would form a part- of the Hirakud Dam Project and the cost 
debited to the Project. Subsequently, it was suggested that the cost of the 
enquiry should be borne by the Government of Orissa. The State Government 
then decided to undertake the financial responsibility of the Hirakud 
Benefits Enquiry, as this enquiry would form a part of the comprehensive 
economic survey of the State, they had under contemplation.. In November 
1953, Shri Radha Nath Rath, the then Minister of Finance, had discussion 
with Professor D. R. Gadgil, Director of the Gokhale Institute in 
which I was given the opportunity of participating. As a result of this 
discussion, the general scheme was agreed upon’ to conduct the Hirakud 
Benefits Enquiry and the comprehensive survey of the State in & 
co-ordinated manner. Accordingly, in 1954 the Government of Orissa, in 
the Finance Department, adopted a Resolution to this effect. The integrated 
enquiry was constituted into two Parts. Part A was concerned with the 
assessment of benefits which would result from the construction of the 
Hirakud Dam. This.was undertaken by the Gokhale Institute of Politics and 
Economics. Part B-was concerned with the comprehensive survey of the 
entire State and this work was entrusted to me. 


The two parts of the survey were organised in close co-operation, The 
field operations were started in October 1954 and continued till the middle 
of September 1955. The organisation of field work, both for the Hirakud 
Benefits Enquiry and the comprehensive survey, was of a common pattern 
and the field staff to work in the two parts of the survey was given a common 
course of training. Many of the schedules and questionnaire were also of a 
uniform pattern and as such the two parts of the survey were carried out in 
a co-ordinated manner. This avoided duplication of field work in certain 
areas of the State. Thus in the design of the survey and the method and 
manner of investigation, the two parts worked in full co-operation and 
intimate contact with each other. 


The comprehensive survey of the State was planned and conducted in 
consultation with Professor D. R. Gadgil, Director of the Gokhale Institute. 
I express my gratefuiness to him for his valuable instructions and guidance. 
The schedules and questionnaire for investigation were framed in consul- 
tation with Shri N. V. Sovani, Assistant Director of the Gokhale Institute 
and the sampling designs were determined with the help of Shri V. M. 
Dandekar, Professor of the said Institute. Iam thankful to both of them 
for their sincere and valuable assistance. 
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This is for the first time that a socio-economic survey on such a 
comprehensive scale was conducted in the State. The magnitude of the work 
was enormous. The field work was undertaken over a vast area spread 
over the entire State and the area covered constituted about 3 per cent of the, 
total area. 


Intensive enquiry was made into the various aspects of the economy with 
the help of elaborately framed questionnaire, and the survey was conducted 
in successive rounds to obtain the necessary information. The massive data 
collected by this intensive investigation was processed and tabulated and 
the report is based upon the analysis of this statistical material. 


Itake this opportunity of expressing my appreciation of the willing 
co-operation received from numerous respondents all‘over the State without 
which it would not have been possible to secure the necessary information. 
The field work of the survey and the processing of the data were supervised 
by an Under-Secretary-cum-Administrative Officer appointed for the purpose 
under the Finance Department. Shri B. K. Kar, 0. A.S., Shri K. M. 
Patnaik, o.E.S. and Shri J. K. Misra, Oo. EF. S., who were appointed 
Administrative Officers in succession, assisted me ‘in conducting the survey, 
in processing the statistical data and in the preparation of the report. I am 
thankful to all of them. 


Although the work was conducted under the Finance Department and a 
separate wing of the Department was constituted for the purpose; the 
responsibility for the comments and views expressed in the report is entirely 
mine. 


S. MISRA 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 
Objective 


The State of Orissa is situated in the eastern zone of India. It is 
contained between 17° 50’ and 22° 3t’ of north latitude and between 
81° 27’ and 87° 29’ east of Greenwich. The State has Bihar on its north, 
Madhya Pradesh on the west and Andhra Pradesh on the south. It has 
West Bengal on its north-east and it faces the Bay of Bengal on the 
south-east. The State comprises an area of 60,136 square miles and it has 
been divided into 13 districts for administrative purposes. This description 
of the size and the boundaries applies to the State, as it has been consti- 
tnted since only 1949. This has been reached through various stages. 
Orissa was constituted as a separate province in 1936 by carving out 
certain portions from the provinces of Bihar & Orissa and Madras. It was 
then only a small province with six districts, viz., Balasore, Cuttack, Puri, 
Ganjam, Koraput and Sambalpur. This state of affairs continued till 
after the achievement of independence. In 1948, was started the merger 
of the princely states within independent India. In that year, 23 out of 
24 states ruled by the ruling chiefs of Orissa were merged within the State - 
of Orissa. The merger of the state of Mayurbhanj was delayed by another 
year and in January, 1949, this also formed a part of the ‘State of Orissa. 
The present size of the State has thus been assumed since that year. 


2, The areas which formed the province of Orissa in 1936 had been 
under different provinces and accordingly different laws and regulations, 
particularly in economic matters, were applicable in the respective sections. 
These areas used to form the tail ends of the provinces concerned and, as 
such, did not always receive due consideration with regard to developments 

in different directions. The states under the ruling chiefs were of various 
sizes and many of them had exceedingly limited resources. The rates of 
progress in these separate units of administration differed greatly on this 
account. When in 1949, ail the different areas were constituted into the 
State of Orissa, there was considerably diversity with regard to the struc.- 
ture of the economy in the different parts of the State. There has been, 
all through history, complete homogeneity all over the State, not only with 
regard to language but also in the matter of culture, traditions, heritage 
and sooial inter-course. But on account of the dismemberment of the 
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regions, an integrated economic structure over the entire area Was lacking. 

One of the major objectives of the Government must be to bring about an 
economic integration and for this the requisite: information about the struc- 
ture of the economy in the different parts of the State is essential. Such 
statistical data were not available for presenting: any comparative picture 
of the situation obtaining in the different parts of the State. An economic 
survey of ths entire State in its various aspects is therefore calculated to 


provide thz necassary background for the appreciation of the problems, to 
be tackled, . 


3. A quantitative assessment of the economic situation is essential 
not merely for appreciating issues, but also for framing necessary policies. 
Since planning has become the accepted policy of the State in India, it is 
imperative to furnish the planners with the statistical data and their 
analysis over the various components of the economy. The Planning 
Commission in its Report on the First Five Year Plan emphasized the 
need for sustained research in this field in order that the results may be 
harnessed for the use of planned development. An economic survey is not 
calculated to provide value judgments but to make available to those who 
take such decisions, scientifically analysed data on the basis of which 
judgmaonts may be taken. The structure of economic planning has to be 
erected on the foundation of requisite statistical material concerning the 
existing economic situation and its potentialities. A comprehensive 
economic survey of the State seeks to present a quantitative picture of the 
economy to aid formulation of economic policies. It is intended to furnish 
not merely an overall picture but also an analysis of the different compo- 
nents in the different -areas of the State. 


4. When a development ptogreamme is put into execution, it is calou- 
lated to bring about certain benefits to ' the people and the planner in 
making his deeisions, calculates the costs and returns to judge the worth- 
whileness of his veriture. Ina planned economy, itis not the individual 
cost and the individual return which form the relevant calculus. Conti- 
nuous social accounting: is essential “for assessment. Social accounting is 
based on social costs and social benefits and herein value ‘judgments play 
an important role, In fact, allocation of resources under planned economy 
is essentially different from the allocation under market economy on 
account of the significance of social costs and social benefits. ‘Continuous 
assessment. has to be made in order: to: make judgment about the 
proper utilisation .of resources. As the ‘plans progress and schemes of. 
development are put into execution, it'ig of utmost importance to assess 
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their results. Further policies and programmes have to be formulated 
with. reference to the achievements .shown by such assessment, But in 
order that any such assessment is possible, .there must ben complete 
account of the basic situation and an economic survey is intended to pro- 
vide the requisite bench-mark data for this purpose. The economic survey 
and the analysis of its data are therefore important not merely for 
providing materials for the formulation of schemes and policies, but also 
for assessment of the progress at periodic intervals. Various departments 
of the Government collect certain data pertaining to their fields.. The 
Census Report of 1951 contains a considerable amount of statistical 
material with regard .to economic conditions. Ad hoc enquiries were 
madoe.at times to obtain information on certain specific matters. All 
these are exceedingly valuable, but there have been no attempt to present 
quantitatively a comprehensive picture of the state of the economy. This 
economic survey has been designed to cover the various components of 
economic life in the State and analyse their inter-relations. This report 
not merely analyses each sector of the economy, like agriculture, trade, 
industry and professions, eétc., but also brings out the functioning of the 
aggregate economy comprising all the various aspects. While thus the 
various components of the economy in the various regious of the State 
have been analysed in detail, the report attempts to present a compre- 
hensive picture showing the inter.relations in the overall economic frame 
of the State. 


Scope and Design of the Survey 


5. The socio-economic survey was designed to be comprehensive both 
in content and in coverage. Orissa is predominantly an agricultural 
country, where only 4% of the people live in towns. Alth ough, therefore, 
rural economy is the dominant section of the entire economy of the state, 
the urban economy, nevertheless, forms an essential part of it. The survey 
has therefore included both the rural and the urban economies. Tho scope 
of the enquiry extended over occupational structure, land systems, 
agriculture, industry, trade, transport and professions, The investigation 
was conducted not merely to collect data with regard to the various 
aspects over these fields, but also to ascertain tho levels of income and 
employment and the resources available to be utilised for development 
purposes The purview of the enquiry was also sufficiently extended to 
ascertain information about the living conditions of the people. Accordingly, 
questionnaire was framed to meet the necessary requirements and investi- 
gation was conducted in successive rounds, I 
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6. A family or a household has been adopted in the survey as the unit 
for investigation. The head of a family was the respondent from whom 
the necessary information was collected on the basis of the questionnaire. 
It was not possible to collect information from all the families over the 
entire State. It was not necessary either. The investigation was there. 
fore conducted on sample basis. 


“7. For the purpose of rural survey, the method adopted for selecting 
samples was what is known as area sampling. The objective was to see 
that the samples are spread over all the different parts of the State. In 
a survey of India map of one inch to a mile, squares were drawn by 
horizontal and vertica! lines. Each square represented an area of 16 
square miles. From these squares or blocks, one out of twenty was 
selected as sample. In each of these sample blocks, investigation was 
conducted over an area of 10 square miles, The area covered by the 
sample grids formed therefore 3-125% of the total area of the State, A 
few of the grids were found to be uninhabited and, in all, investigation 
was conducted in 171 grids in different parts of the State. These grids 
were spread evenly all over the State, in plains, on the hills, near the sea, 
on the banks of rivers, on road sides and in exceedingly inaccessible places. 
Taken together, these grids faithfully represent the entire State and 
therefore the informations collected from these grids provide an accurate 
picture of the state of the economy. 


8. The rural survey was conducted in three successive stages. In the 
first round, all the households in the 171 sample grids were approached 
with w general census questionnaire intended to collect information about 
the family composition, main and subsidiary occupations, land-holdings, 
earners of the family, etc. These provided data about the general economic 
condition of the households. For intensive enquiry of the different aspects 
of the economy, elaborate questionnaire was prepared to collect information 
in detail and investigation was conducted in subsequent stages with the 
help of these schedules of enquiry. 


9. For intensive survey with regard to cultivation, industry, trade 
professions, etc., it was not practicable to ;approach all the sample house- 
holds with the necessary questionnaire. They were very elaborate and 
detailed and therefore further samples had to be drawn ‘within the sample 
households in the 171 grids for intensive enquiry. The farm business 
schedule was designed to be exhaustive, It was intended to collect infor. 
mation about the cost of the various operations of cu'tivation, yield from 
the different crops, and assets and liabilities and income of the farmers, In 
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each grid, 20 samples were selected for this exhaustive enquiry. All the 
cultivating families were arranged in descending nrder accordingly to the 
.Jand-holdings and were then divided into 20 blocks. From each of these 
20 blocks, the medium was selected for ‘intensive survey. Besides these 
cultivating families, there are many families in the rural area who have 
little or no land. They earn their livelihood by working as hired labonrers 
either in agricultural or non-agricultural operations. In each of the 
sample grids, 10 families were selected by random sampling from among 


the families whose main occupation is agricultural or non-agricultural 
labour. 


10. A different sampling procedure was adopted with regard to non. 
agricultural families in the rural nrea. Agriculture is the occupation of 
the vast majority of the people in the villages. The number of families 
whose main occupation is industry, trade, transport or profession is very 
small, In some grids,-no househo!ds were found with such main oceupa- 
tions, In some other grids, there were only few of them. It would not 
have been proper to select samples from each grid for investigatiou into 
the non-agricultural] sector of the rural economy, Accordingly, all the 
grids in each district were pooled together and samples were drawn from 
among them which formed 1/3rd of the total number. In view of the 
paucity of non-agricultural occupation of each type in all the different 
sample grids, this method was adopted to collect representative features 
obtaining in different parts of the State. 


11. ‘The urban survey was conducted in the largest towns of each of the 
thirteen districts of the State. The methoi of systematic sampling was 
adopted to select the sample households for investigation. Wherever 
possible, every tenth family from the National Register of Citizens was 
adopted as a sample and where this could not be possible due to some 
reasons, fresh census of the households was conducted to obtain 
the samples. The questionnaire was designed to collect information 
about the population structure, occupation and employment, currents of 
migration and the stage of trade, industry, transport and professions. The 
schedule also sought to collect data about the living conditions of the 
urban residents. To bring out the levels of earnings and the pattern of 
living, intensive enquiries were made thereafter with regard to industries, 
wholesale trade and retail trade. All the persons or establishments 
engaged as wholesale traders were approached with the necessary ques- 
tionnaire and there was no sampling in this respect. So far as retail trade 
was concerned, all those, who had reported as depending on this occupa- 
tion in {the 10 per cent samples, were made the respondents for 
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supplying information about the retail trade. Similar procedure 


ies in 
adopted i in respective industry. ‘In addition, however, all the factor 
the towns surveyed wero included in the investigation. ନ 


12, The enquiry, both in the rural and urban areas, Was thus of elaborate 
character and conducted i in successive stages, All the various components 
of the economy were included in its purview and the enquiry had wide 
coverage all over the State. The schedules were so designed , that it was 
possible to check the information provided by the respondents by reference 
to the different schedules with which they were approached in successive 
rounds. The samples, as has already been explained, were lar ge and 
. selected in scientific manner, The ‘data collented therefore bring uN a 
faithful picture of the economy of the State, both rucal.-and urban, in all 
its various aspects, 


Scheme of the Report 


13. The data collected were processed to serve the objectives and an 
analysis has been presented in this report. An attempt has been made to 
bring out the inter-relationship between different components of the 
economy. Along with the presentation of the structure of the economy, 
‘the report also brings out the different problems facing the economy and 
the potentials of growth. 


‘14, It is essential to draw an overall picture of the rural economy of the 
State. But such a /'picture would not bring out the inter-regional 
-differences which are particularly significant. A district is not- necessarily 
homogenous in natural features. The problems may be different 
from one part of a district to another. But since the district is the effective 
administrative unit, a districtwise comparative picture of the different 
aspects of the economy is necessary to bring out ths significant points of 
difference which would assist in devising policy of integrated growth. In this 
_repors, therefore, along with the overall picture, a districtwise. comparison 
has been given at every stage. 


15.- The State of Orissa comprises an arga of 60,136 square miles. This 
‘area is not homogenous in its geographical setting. The physical features 
are ‘widely different from one part of the State to another. There are 
. alluvial plains, wide tracts .of arid hills and dense and extensive forests. 
.: Broadly speaking the State may be divided into 4 distinct regions : 
(1) The Northern Plateau 
(2) . The Eastern: Ghats: 
(3): The Central Tract 
+1: 4} The Coastal Plains .-. ନ 
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+ 16. Even: within’ these 4 distinct divisions, there are: ourstanding differ. 
ces. In an overall picture of the State, it is difficult to take into sccount 
all these distinctions between one part of the State and another. But it 
would be unrealistic to ignore those outstanding natural..lifferences. For 
the sake of convenience, Orissa may be divided into two broad regions on 
the basis of natural features. In the census, India was divided into 5 
natural divisions :—.(a) The Himalayan Regions, (b) The Northern Plains 
Division, (c) ‘The Peninsular Hills and Plateau Regions, \d) The Western. 
Ghats and the Coastal Divisions, and (e) ‘The Eastern Ghats and Coastal 
Regions. The territories comprising Orissa come under two of these 
categories, The Orissa Coastal Division comprises the districts of Cuttack, 
Balasore, Puri and Ganjam plains, which -come under the category of 
Eastern Ghats and the Coastal Regions in the all-Indin demarcation. The 
rest of the State may be described as the Orissa inland division, coming 
under the category of the Peninsular Hills and Plateau Regions. The inland 
division has an area of 46,052 square miles. It occupies about 75 per cent 
of the total area of the State. There are hills, mountains, falls, plains, 
streams and forests. The physical features in these regions are different 
from those of the coastal areas. The coastal division has an area of 14,075 
square miles, comprising 25 per cent of the total area. This region has 
been formed by the silt deposits of the rivers flowing to the Bay of Bengal. 
Jt is a delta region with fertile soil, extensive plains and numerous rivers 
and channels. In view of these wide geographical differences, the report 
at every stage makes a comparative ‘study between the inland and the 
coastal regions of the State to bring out the significant differences. 


17. The State has a large percentage of backward population. The tribal 
people constitute 20 per cent of the population of the State, and the 
Scheduled Castes, another 17 per cent. In an overall picture: of the economic 
condition of the people in the State, the backwardness of these large 
seotions of the population may be lost sight of. Specific attempts are being 
made for their upliftment. It is therefore essential to assess their share 
and condition in the different sectors of the economy, against the other 
classes of the population. In the analysis of the various components of 
the economies in this report, a comparative account has been given of the 
major classes into which the population has been divided. I 


18. The following eleven chapters present an analysis “ ‘of the rural eco- 
nomy of the State. Chapter II describbs the structure of the population 
and makes an assessment of the .population. pressure on land, In the 
following chapter, an analysis has been made of the main and subsidiary: 
ocoupations of the rural households, which brings out the relative position 
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of the various occupations and the extent to which agriculture occupies the 
dominant position in therural economy. Land is the basis of the rural 
economic structure, around which the different activities have been woven. 
The problems of rural development are vitally nssociated with the land 
systems and the state of cultivation. Chapters IV, VY and VI present an 
analysis of the agrarian structure, the system of tenancy and the utilisa- 
tion of land. The different problems associated with these issues have been 
quantitatively analysed in these chapters. Cultivation is more a way of 
life than a business proper for many of the households. There has been 
scarcely any attempts to assess the cost of cultivation against the returns 
from land. Costin this context is somewhat elusive in character, since 
various items are seldom paid for in the usual manner. The central scheme 
of rural enquiry must be to assoss the in-put and out-put relationship, 
with regard to agricultural farms. On the basis of an intensive and elabo- 
rate enquiry, an assessment of the cost of cultivation has been presented 
in Chapter VII, Tn the capital*-investment made by the farmers, invest- 
ment on live-stock forms the major part. A separate chapter has therefore 
been devoted to assess his assets in this respect. With the growth of 
population and increasing pressure on land, the proportion of households 
earning their livelihood by selling their labour is increasing. Most of this 
is applied to agricultural operations, though there are a few belonging: to 
the category of non-agricultural labour. Next to the cultivating families 
in numerical importance comes the rural labour. The nature and condi- 
tions of their employment and the rates of wages are analysed in Chapter 
IX, All the non-agricultural classes taken together form a small propor. 
tion of the rural population. The different households depending on indus- 


try, trade, transport, service and profession have been considered together 
in Chapter X, 


19. After discussing the rural economic structure in all these aspects, an 
attempt is made in Chapter XI to assess the overall picture with regard to 
the level of earnings and tho state of indobtedness. The state of the rural 
economy is brought out not merely in the aggregate but also in respect of 
the various occupational categories. In Chapter XII, an attempt has been 
made to estimate the rate of capital formation which is taking place in the 
rural sector and the growth potential of the economy. This analysis is 
calculated to bring out the extent to which the rural economy is capable of 
assisting the overall economic growth in the State. 


20. The next eight chapters are concerned with the urban economy of 
the State. With a brief introduction in Chapter XIII, the report proceeds 
to describe the features of urban population with particular reference, to 
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its earnings sections. In recent years, urbanisation is proceeding apace 
and since the days of the Second World War and particularly on the wake 
‘of partition, currents of migration have been rapid into the different towns. 
The extent and the character of migration have been analysed in 
Chapter XV. The succeeding Chapter XVI gives a description of the urban 
Occupations and the level of earnings of the various occupational groups, 
The urban economy is distinguished from the rural economy by its 
overwhelming non-agricultural sector. Chapter XVII presents an analysis 
of the conditions of trade and their salient features, as they obtain in the 
urban areas of the State, 

21. On account of the heavy pressure of land on population in the 
rural areas, a large section of the people is under-employed, since cultivation 
is basically only a way of life. This under-employment’ does not become 
glaringly visible. In the urban areas, the extent of unemployment is of 
serious character, although the volume is not at large as in the rural areas. 
In Chapter XVIII, an attempt has heen made to analyse the problem of 
unemployment in the towns, in its various aspects. The next two 
Chapters, XIX and XX, are devoted to a study of urban income and living 
conditions in the towns. The incomes of the various occupational groups 
in the urban areas and of the different classes of the population have been 
estimated to show how tlie urban economy functions and in what way it 
is integrated with the rural economy. The conditions of living in the urban 
areas show the basic features of urbau life which reflect not merely the 
level of incomes but also the pattern of cconomy obtaining in the State. 


res es tee 
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CHAPTER II 
POPULATION 


Introductory 


In a study of the character of an economy and the process of its 
growth, it is essential to analyse at the outset the structure of its popula- 
tion. This structure may be such ns to help or hinder any sizeable 
economic growth. Any appraisal of resources without reference to the 
population is a barren picture of no significance. It is necessary to study 
the size of the population, its composition, character and efficiency to 
ascertain the man.power and its productivty. The quality and the 
quantity of the population have to be analysed to ascertain its compli- 
mentarity with the material resources and tbeir utilisation. In an 
economic survey, therefore, a broad analysis of population must occupy 
a place of prime importance. 

2. The population of Orissa was 14,645,949 according to the Census 
of 1951. OF this, 14,051,876 formed the rural population. During the 
decennium, 1941-51, the population of Orissa increased by 6-4 per cent. 
The incrvase was 5:7 per cent in the rural population. Assuming that 
the rate of growth since 1951 was the same as it had been during the 
decade, 1941-51, the total population of Orissa in 1954 was 14,927,148 and 
the rural population 14,292,163. The present chapter is concerned with 
the population living in the rural areas of the State, The rural popula- 
tion surveyed in 19:4 in the sample grids was 4,53,631. This formed 3-17 
per cent, of the total rural population of the State. The structure of the 
rural economy has been analysed on the basis of the statistical material 
collected in respect of this 3:17 par cent. of the population in the sample 
‘arcas. 

3. Indian is a predominantly agricultura! country; her oconomy is 
under.developed. This is a common and oft.repeated description. But 
such an overall picture conceals the wide disparities between different 
regions. Some regions are overwhelmingly rural and undoveloped. 
zenerally speakiug, the larger the percentage of rural population, the 
greater the extent of economic backwardness. The rural economies of 
different regions are again of varying levels of development and a large 
rural sector is itself a symptom of less developed rural economy. A 
developed rucal economy promotes the clevelopment ot towns and 
townships ; prosperous urban areas lend prosperity to the rural economy. 
The relative sizes of the rural and urban populations indicate the relative 
levels of economic development, 
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4. Table II—l shows the percentage of rural population to the 
total poputation in the different States of the Indian Union, as constituted 
in 1954. 


TABLE IL-1 


Percentage of Rural to Total Population (1951 Census) 


India 82-7 
Part A States— 
Orissa 95-9 
Assam 95:4 
Bihar 93°3 
Madhya Pradesh 36:5 
Uttar Pradesh 86-4 
Punjab 81:0 
Madras 80-4 
West Bengal 75:2 
Bombnuy 989 
Part B States— 
Travancore-Cochin 83-9 
Rajasthan 82-6 
Madhya Bharat 81:9 
Hyderabad 51°35 
PEPSU 81-0 
Mysore 76:0 
Saurastra 66-2 
Fart C States— 
Manipur 99 5 
Bilaspur 96-8 
Himachal Pradesh 95 8 
Tripura 93-2 
Coorg 93-0 
Vindhya Pradesh 91-4 
Bhopal 83-7 
Kutch 80-0 
Ajmer "0 
Delhi 18-4 
Part D territories and other areas - 93:5 
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5, It is significant to note that Orissa tops the list among the Part A 
and Part B States, being most rural in character. Except the two tiny 
Part C States of Manipur and Bilaspur, every other State has a lowor 
percentage of rural population than Orissa. Even the State of Assam with 
hills and forests and vast tribal population has a somewhat lowor percent- 
age of rural population, This comparative picture shows that economi. 
cally Orissa, is among the most undeveloped regions in the India Union. 


6. In some States, the urban sector is substantially large. Taking India 
as a whole, although §2'7 per cent. of the population is rural, the ucban 
sector with 17*3 per cent of the total population occupics a very important 
place in the national economy. But in Orissa, 95:0 per cent. of the 
population is rural and the urban sector is exceedingly meagre. As such, a 


description of the rural economy is almost the entire picture of the 
economy of Orissa. 


Class Composition 


7. Population is constituted of varinus socio-economic groups or 
vlasses. The economic conditions and contributions of these classes are 
significantly different. It is necessary to demarcate the main classes in 
the community for analysing the structure and the components of the 
economy. There arc castes and classe3 and sub-castes and sub.classes 
of various social categories. Butt many of these distinctions have 
scarcely any economic significance. Any meticulous classification into 
various sub-groups is not only unnecessary but also misleading, In this 
report, therefore, the population has been divided into such broad 


classes as are distinctly marked out from both social and economic points 
of view. 


8. Religion is sometimes adopted as a basis of classification. But 
this has no correlation with economic situations. In any study of income 
occupation, employment, ownership of property and. the like, this classifica 
tion has scarcely any-bearing. In Orissa such & classification will have no 
meaning at all. In this State, the population is almost entirely Hindu, 
There are Muslims, Christians, Sikhs, Jews, Budhists and Zoroastrius in 
Orissa ; but all of them taken together form only two per cent. of the popu- 
lation. No useful purpose will be served by taking these religious groups 
separately. In this report, therefore, all non-Hindus have been classed 
under the category ‘other religions’, 
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9. The most important distinction to be drawn is between the 
backward and the non-backward classes. Orissa has a large backward 
population. According to the Census of 1951, the backward classes form 
two thirds of the total population. The backward classes are broadly 
sub-divided into (a) scheduled tribes, (b) scheduled castes and (c) other 
backward classes. The scheduled tribes and the scheduled castes form disti- 
nct secticns of the population both from social and economic points of view. 
This distinction has, therefore, clearly been maintained in all the various 
problems covered in the present survey, But to treat the ‘other backward 
classes’ as a distinct category in the economic survey will create confusion. 
In the Census of Orissn, there is a list of 111 castes constituting the ‘other 
backward ciaszes’, as notified by the State Government. In the course 
of investigation, it was found that in different areas of the State, 


some of these classes are economically affluent cnmpared to the 


so-called non-backward classes. These ‘other 


backward classes’ 
are in 


certuin places socially and educationally backward. There 
are not many from among these classes in the ‘educated professions’. 
But in cultivation, ownership of land, trade, transport and other occpa- 
tions, no significant distinction can be drawn between them and the non- 


backward classes, In fact, in some districts, some of these ‘other backward 


classes’ form the economically advanced sections of the commu- 


nity. It will be misleading to treat them as a separate category in an 
economic survey. Accordingly they have been merged in the category 
‘non-backward classes’. In this report, therefore, the Hindu popula- 
tion has been classified into (a) non-scheduled classes, (b) scheduled castes 
and (c) scheduled tribes. In addition, all the non-Hindus have been 
shown under the category, ‘other religions,’ 


10. Table 1-2 shows the distribution of the different classes in the 
State and in the different districts, 
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11. ‘The scheduled tribes constitute one-fifth of the total population 
of Orissu and they are largely concentrated in certain regions of the State, 
Though they form only 4 per cent. of the population in the coastal districts, 
in the inland region, one-third of the inhabitants belongs to these tribes. 
In all the coastal districts, including Ganjam which has a large agency 
area, the ratio of tribal to total population is exceedingly small. Among 
the nine districts of the inland region, Dhenkanal has a low percentage of 
tribal population, not much higher than the coastal districts. In the 
other inland districts of Sundargarh and Mayurbhbanj, they are in absolute 
majority and in Koraput, Keonjhar and Phulbani, a large section of the 
population is tribal in character. 


12. The scheduled castes are more or less evenly distributed through- 
out the State. In the coastal region, they are 18 per cent. of the population 
and in the inland region, 161 per cent. In the district of Sundargarb, 
their percentage is small and in Kalahandi and Phulbani, they form about 
a quarter of the population. But on the whole, unlike the tribal popula- 
tion, the scheduled castes are not concentrated in any particular areus. 
This makes a remarkable distinction. 


13, The scheduled castes and the scheduled ,tribes together form 
37 per cent, of the population of the State. According to the Census of 
1951, the scheduled tribes formed 20:2 per cent, of the total population ; 
according to this survey it is 20-1 per cent. There is, however, a slight 
discrepancy in respect of the scheduled castes. While the Census figures 
show that 18-0 per cent. of the population belonged to these classes, the 
survey shows ib to be 16-9 per cent. This is only a very small difference 
and the picture about the class composition is found to be the same as was 
brought out in the Census. 


14. The non-scheduled classes form 60-0 per cent. of the total 
population. This includes the ‘other backward classes’, In the coastal 
districts, the non-scheduled classes constitute three-fourths of the population: 
and in the inland region, they are slightly less than a half. In the inland 
districts again, there is considerable disparity in the distribution, In some 
districts like Phulbani, Sundargarh, Mayurbhanj, Koraput and Keonjhar 
the non-scheduled classes are outnumbered by the scheduled tribes me 
the scheduled castes. 


15. 1t will be observed from Table 11-2 that non-Hindus, i.e 
persons belonging ‘to all the other religions, comprise only two per cent f 
the population. Of the different non-Hindu religions, the two si nific | 
ones in Orissa are Islam and Christianity. In the districts of cid 
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Puri and Balasore, these ‘other religions’ contain a substantial number of 
Muslims. The districts of Sundargach and Phulbani have a significant 
Christian population belonging to the tribal classes. In the other districts, 
persons belonging to “other religions’ form an exceedingly small proportion 


of the population. 


16. A large backward section in the population creates various social 
and economic problems. The quality structure of the population determines 
on the one hand, its productivity and on the other, its requirements. 
The Uttar Pradesh has no tribal population and the territory of Manipur 
has no scheduled castes. The other States of India have varying propor- 
tions of tribal and scheduled caste population. Orissa, with 37 per cent. 
of her population belonging to these backward tribes aud castes, besides 
the large socially backward ‘other backward classes’, has heavy odds to 
face. Such quality structure of the population, on the one hand, accounts 
for inadequate, inefficient and even wasteful exploitation of resources and, 
on the other, imposes heavy responsibility on the State to incur large 
expenditure on social, educational and ameliorative measures to improve 
the condition of the backward classes, The pattern of planned economic 
development has to take note of the character of the population of the 
State. Even the inter-district differences in the composition of population 
have to be recognised in development schemes at district levels, 


Age Structure 


17. “Information on the age structure of the population is essential 
for many purposes, ‘ including the analysis of the factors of population 
change and the preparation of current population estisnates and forecasts, 
the calculation of morbidity and mortality rates as a guide for public health 
activities and as a measure of their success ; actuarial analysis, for commer- 
cial and other purposes, of the probability of survival and related measures ; 
analysis of the factors of labour supply and of man.-power for military 
purposes ; and the study of problems of dependency represented by per- 
sons in the very young and very old nage-groups,”* 


18. The age structure of the population is usually represented in the 
shape of & pyramid by arranging graphically the different age-groups with 
the youngest age-group at the base and the oldest age-group at the apex. 
The shape of the pyramid would differ from country to country and in 
the same country at different periods on account of variations in the 
main factors of population change, i.e., fertility, mortality and migration. 
From biological and economic stand-points. and for securing social progress, 


*Population Census Method— U. N. O. Population Studies—Pago 14 
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a desirable age-pyramid would be one where the structure has 2 regular 
shape tapering off slowly. In some western countries, the fertility foe 
has been so much reduced by acute family limitation that the age-pyramid,, 
has taken the shape of a shrunk base, with a flat middle, indicating’ the 
danger that the existing number at the effective working age would not 
he reproduced. The age-pyramid for Orissa has a very broad base and a 
quickly attenuated top. The age structure thus clearly shows high 
fertility and high mortality. 

19, Tt may be pointed out here that compared to the other States 
in India, the population structure of Orissa docs not cause any concern. 
Tho following table (II-3) compiled from the Census of 1931 shows that 
tho percentage of population in the age-group of 0 to 14 in inmost of the 
States is considerably larger than in Orissa, 


TABLE Il-3 


Percentage of population below 15 years in different States of India 
(1951 Census) 


Sl. No. State Percentage of population 
in the age-group 0 to J4 
1 Assam 43-0 
2 Punjab 42:2 
3 Saurastra a 41-6 
4 PEPSU 39-8 
5 Kutch 39-7 
6 Rajasthan 39-7 
7 Ajmer 39-5 
8 Hyderabad 395 
9 Travancore-Cochin 393 
10 Bombay 39-3 
11 Mysore 39-3 
12 Madhya Bharat 35-6 
18 Bihar 38-6 
14. Uttar: Pradesh 38-5 
15 Madhya Pradesh. : 38-3 
16 Vindhya Pradesh 378 
17, Bhopal 37-6 
] § Orissa 37-0 
9 ‘Coorg 36-6 
20 Madras 386-2 
A “' West Bengal 351 
22 ` Delhi 34-6 
23 Himachal Pradesh & 
Bilaspur 34-3 
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20. Orissa has 37 per cent. of her population in the nge-group of 
0 to 14 compared with Assam and the North-Western States where. the 
proportion is about 40 and evon more. The table shows that the States 
on the castern coast, i.e., West Bengal, Orissa and Madras (including 
Andhra), have a somewhat lower percentage of young population in their 
population structure and to that extent the position may bé somewhat 
better. But apart from these small differences in the different parts of the 
country, the over all picture of the Indian population ‘shows excessive 
numbers in the low age-groups. I 


21, Comparison of nge composition in Orissa with that of other 
States in India does not bring out the significant problems. The table below 
(II-¢) shows the significant comparative position between: Orissa and India, 
on the one hand and some of the selected advanced countries on the other. 
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22, The table shows that while children below the age of 15 consti- 
tute 37 per cent. of the population of Orissa and 38 3 per cent. in India, 
« they form only 27-6 per cent. in U.S,A., 25.0 per cent . in Ge many, 22-0 per 
cent, in England and Wales and 21:7 per cent in France. Persons of the ages 
of 55 and above form less than 9 per cent. in Orissa and in India while their 
percentage is between 16 6 and 22 in the selected advanced countries for 
which figures have been given. The differences are of serious magnitude. 
In the Census of 1941, it was significantly brought out that although the 
total Indian population was three times that of the United States, India 
had only the same number of people aged 65 and over and approximately 
six Limes as many children below 4 years in age,* The age structure of 
India clearly demonstrates high fertility, low longevity and heavy morta- 
lity. These are the disquieting features of population i} almost all the 
undeveloped countries. In advanced countries, the birth-rate is low and the 
deaths rate is low. These essential features are the’ consequences of high 
standard of living. In India the structure of population is shaped by the 
character of the economy and, as in most undeveloped countries, this 


unbalanced population is itself a serious problem, confronting economic 
development. 


23, The age composition indicates the future population growth. As 
years pass by, the number in the low age-groups will move up to the higher 
age-groups. It has been shown that in Orissa, as in the whole of India, 
the low age-groups contain an excessive proportion of the total population. 
There appears to be little hope of any decline in the birth-rate in near 
future. Conscious family planning is so scarce that it has not had much 
significance for the population as a whole. On the other hand, there are 
definite indications of a falling death rate on account of improved 
sanitation, medical and public health facilities, control of epidemics, 
invention of more effective drugs and the like. With fertility continuing as 
before and mortality declining, a rapid rise in population is naturally to 
be expected. This presents a scrious problem to the planner. 
Considering the slightly lower proportion of population in the 
low age-groups in Orissa compared with India as a whole, it is indicated 
that the rate of growth in Orissa will be somewhat less than the rate for 
the whole of India. But this meagre difference in the picture is scarcely 
of any significance. 

24, According to the Swedish statistician, Sundbarg a normal 
population has roughly one-half of its total in the age.gronup 15—49 and 
the ratio of those above that age-bracket to those below it indicates 
whether the population is increasing, stationary or decreasing, Sundbarg 
distinguishes three typos, viz., progressive, stationary and retrogressive. The 
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progressive population is one in which the proportion in the age-group 0-14 
is more than twice in the group of 50 und over; the stationary population is 
one jin which this proportion is just twice: and the retrogressive 
population is one in which this proportion is less than twice. In Orissa, 
the percentages of population in the age—brackets Q0—14, 15—49 and 50 
and over are 37 0, 49:6 and 13-4, respectively. Applying this test £0 our 
population, we find that Orissa, as indeed the whole of India, can pride 
herself on being a progressive State as regards numbers. 


25. The age structure of Orissa’s population clearly shows tie 
excessive degree of dependency. In this State, only 16% of the population 
comes under the age-group 66 and above and as such, dependence on 
account of old age is very small, But the dominance of numbers in the 
children population makes about 37% of the population dependent on the 
effective working force. The disproportionate predominance of unproduc- 
tive age-groups in Oriss1, as in the whole of India, imposes an exceedingly 
heavy strain on the economy. ‘This means large investment in bringing up 
children, child welfare work, education and all the rest of it which is 
largely wasted, because a considerable number does not grow up to make 
any contribution to the economy, 

26. ‘I'he age composition, rightly points out the Census Report, 
generally bears a close relationship to the economic condition of the 
country. “Where a large part of the population consists of children, as in 
Orissa, the economically active population tends to be small in proportion. 
This is a feature of most of the economically under-developed countries. 
Korea, with more than 40 per cent, of its population under 15 years of age, 
is typical of countries which are economically least advanced. The 
situation in. Korea bears a close resemblance with that of Orissa. England 
.and Wales, which are on the other end of the scale, have about 22 per cent. 
in this age-group, which is nearly half the” proportion in Korea or in Orissa, 
Italy, which occupies an intermediate position with regard to the economic 
development, has 27 per cent, of its population under 15 years of age.” * 


27. Within this broad picture, it is necessary to study the age 
composition in different parts of the State. Table II-5 below.,gives district. 
wise break-up of the age structure in the State. In the. rural sector, 
children go to work at a very young age and there is no retiring age except 
actual physical incapacity, The survey.showed that. persons continued to 
be-in active work till even the age of 65, . Although no definite age can be 
laid down as the age for starting work, it is considered, appropriate to take 


13 to 65 as the .period of working age. The table has been constructed 
Moordingly: 


* Census of Indis—Volume -XiI—Orissa—~Puge 386 
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28. Tt will be noticed that only 1-6 per cent. of the population is 
above the age of 66 and only 1 per cent., between G1—65. Evidently, 
therefore, dependence due to old nge is exceedingly small in Orissa. The 
dependent children “population, i.e., persons below 13 years in age, consti- 
tute 36 per cent. of the population and this is exceedingly large. Within 
this broad picture; there are significant inter-distriet variations. Generally 
speaking, the children population in the coastal region is considerably lower 
than in the interior. The 13 districts may bo roughly divided into three 
regions in this respect. In the districts of Cuttack, Balasore, Puri and 
Sambalpur, the ratio of children population varices between 31:5 to 
33-9 per cent, In fact, Sambalpur occupies the pride of place of being the 
district with the lowest ratio of children population. In these four districts, 
fertility and mortality appear to be comparatively lower than in the other 
areas of the State. The next group comprises Phulbani, Ganjam, Koraput, 
Bolangir and Dhonkanal. In these districts, persons of below 13 years in 
age form 36-4 to 388 per cent. of the population, The last group com- 
prises Sundargarh, Kalahandi, Mayurbhanj and Keonjhar. Here the ratic 
varies from 39-1 to 40 9. These are among the districts which are compa- 
ratively more undeveloped and where tribal people and the scheduled 
classes constitute the bulk of the population. The standard of living and 
social condivions in those areas are poorer than in the coastal region. This 
appears to be the reason for the comparatively higher degree of fertility 
and mortality in these districts. The inter-regional differences in the 


standard of living in the State scem to be reflected in the age structure in 
the different regions. 


Sex Ratio 


29. Sex ratio is expressed as the number of females per 1,000 males, 
“Sex ratio of tho population affects social and economic problems and the 
balance between the sexes is an important aspect of population structure. 
If there are more malcs than females, the proportion of men who cam 
marry will be smaller than if the numbers of the sexes are even. If there 
are more females, there will be a relatively largo proportion of unmarried 
wumen. The sex proportion determines the number of workers and 
dependants also. 1f the proportion of males is higher than that of females 
more workers will be available. The female death-rate is generally lower 
than the rate for the opposite sex and consequently a population having a 
higher proportion of females may have 2 relatively lower death-rate as 
compared to the population in which the males predominate. Besides, the 
birth-rate, the amount of prostitution, the magnitude and direetioH of 
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migration, etc., ate all more or less directly related to the sex ratio of a 


population.” * 


* 830. Table 11-53 


with othor States of the Indian Union. 


TABLE I1-6 
Sex ratio in Orissa compared with other States in India (1951 Census) 


below shows the sex ratio in Orissa as compared 


Sl. No State Sex ratio 
1 Kutch 1,079 
2 Manipur 1,036 
3 Orissa 1,022 
4 Travancore-Cochin 1,008 
5 Madras 1,006 
6 Madhya Prades 993 
7 Bihar 989 
8 Hyderabad 97S 
9 Saurastra 975 

10 Vindhya Pradesh 950 
11 Mysore 949 
12 Bilaspur 945 
18 Bombay 932 
14 Ajmer 925 
15 Madhya Bharat 925 
16 Rajasthan 921 
17 Bhopal 911 
.§ Himachal Pradesh 910 
19 Uttar Pradesh 10 
20 Sikkim 9 7 
21 Tripura 904 
292 Assam 579 
23 Punjab 863 
24 West Bengal 859 
25 PEPSU St 
26 Cuorg S530 
27 Delhi 768 
28 Andaman and Nicober Islands 625 
* INDIA 947 


* Consus Roport, 19051—Uttar Pradesh,— Part I —A—Roport Page, 324 
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31. This table has boen constructed by taking the entire populu- 
tion—rural and urban. It will bo seen trom the table that in po 
there are 1,022 females per 1,000 males. India taken as whole has & 
shortage of 53 females per 1,000 of the male population. Most of the States 
have excess of males over females. But Orissa, Travancore-C:chin and 
Madras (including Andhra) and the small aroas of Kutch and Manipur are 
the only regions with some oxcoss of female population. In the urban 
arcas, there is almost everywhere a smaller proportion of female popula- 
tion than in the rural areas. The Census of 1931 brought out that while 
thero were, 1,022 females for 1,000 males for the State of Orissa as wu 
whole. in the urban areas there were S$1 females an 1 in the rural areas 
1.029 for every thousand of the male population. 


32. Various interosting theories have been advanced to explain the 
differential sex ratios obtaining in different cegions. Race, environment, 
dietary conditions, ctc., have been put. fotward as explanation . The 
following extract from the Report of the Population Sub-Committee of the 
National Planning Committee may be considered in this connection: 


“It appears, on the whole, that there is a lower population of 
females ‘born in North and North-Western Tndia, where the Aryan and 
Somitic peoples preponderate than in the South and Central tracts of 
Tndia, where the Dravidian’ race clement is the strongest. But race is only 
one factor in the distribution of the sex ratios. ‘Fhe samo castes which arc 
distributed in different parts of Northern India show a deficiency of 
females as one moves further towards the arid conditions in the West and 
North-West. In Sind, Gujrat, Rajputana and the Deccan, where condi- 
tions of economic life are more sevore, thero is a striking deficiency of 
female births. Harder economic life led formerly to infanticide or decli- 
berate neglec of girl babies, and this may have selected those fomales for 
survival who are likely to bear a preponderance of male children. It is 
not unlikely that severe economic struggle under hot and dry conditions, 
which is aggravated by the increase of population is responsible for tho 
downward trend of female births in the N. W. IF, Province, 


Punjab, 
Bombay, Benga} and the United Provinces.” 


33. It should be observed that different regions in Europe and the 
Middle ! East inhabitated by Aryans and Semitic pcoples contain a larger 
proportion of female to the male population. It is difficult to see why the 
areas inhabited by such races in India should huve an excess of malo over 
femelo population. Further, even if it is assumed that hard and severo 
economic struggle and hot and dry conditions are responsible for defi- 
ciency of female population, it cannot certainly be suggested that such 
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conditions obtain in the Punjab, Bombay, Bengal and the United Provinces 
and that Orissa, Travancorce-Cochin and Madras provide casy, favouruble 
and comfortable economic conditions. The thcorics advanced to explain 
scx-disparities do not appear to be sound explanations. 

34. Commenting on the masculinity of the fndian population, J. H. 
Hutton in the Census Report, 1931, pointed out* : 

“Whether this proposition be entirely acccptuble or not, it may be 
c. nceded that if once n caste, whether as a result of inbreeding or of some 
totally different factor, hus acquired the natural condition of having 
an excess of males, this condition is likely to be perpetuated as long as ` 
inbreeding is maintained. Casto, therefore, would appear to be of definite 
assistance to the Hindu in his superlative anxiety for male children.” This 
proposition does not explain how the particular condition originated. And 
if in almost all the castes the natural condition of excess of males prevails, 
it is difficult to understand how intcer-caste marriage would change this 
natural condition. 

35. As an explanation of the low sex ratio in Mysore, the Consus 
Commissioner writes : ** 

¢ With regard to the causation of sex, a theory that has gained 
widespread currency in the West is that the state of nourishment of the 
organisms at the time of conception cdletermines the sex of the olf. 
spring. According to this theory organisms, that are in a high state of 
nourisbment, tend to produce more female offsprings than male and that 
where the reverse is the case, male offsprings would excced the female. 
This theory accords also with the findings of biology since it points to the 
female us the. product of anubolism and the malc that of relatively prepon- 
derant catabolism. Considering that the state of nourishment of the 
average mother is extremely poor, this theory scems to offer w plausible 
cnough explanation «s to the relative preponderance of males in the State’s 
population.” This description appears to be more an emphusis of the 
econcamic condition of the State rather than an explanation of the excess 
of males over females. 
| 36. All these theories boil down to the proposition that economic 
hardship, inbreeding due to rigidity of caste and under-nourishment give 
rise to an excess of males in the population. By implication, the prepon- 
derance of females in the ‘population, as in the case of Orissa, would indie 
cate smooth economic conditions, good nourishment and wide prevalence of 
exogamous breeding. Nothing can be farther from truth than to sey 


*Consus of India, 1931, Vol. T—India, Part I—Reoeport, Pago 197 
**Consus of India, 1951, Vol. X1V--Mysoroe, Part I—Roport, Pugo 57 
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that such conditions prevail in Orissa. These theories are generalisations 
based on inadequate obscrvations and hence cannot have general applica- 
bility. 

37. Whatever other causes there may be, one of the main reasons 
for the excess of female population in Orissa is to be found in emigration, 
Orissa does not have much of employment opportunities in industries and 
many go outside the State, particularly to West Bengal and Assam for 
employment. Unlike the labourers from the South and from Bihar and 
U. P., the labourers from Orissa seldom take the women folk with them. 
The labourer goes alone leaving his family in the native village. Thus, 
migration is one of the major factors showing excess of female population 
in Orissa, There is a certain amount of immigrant population also into 
Orissa. The sex ratio in the natural population of Orissa can be ascertained 
by taking into account both immigration and emigration with the recorded 
population. ‘Tho following table (I1-7) from the Census of 1951 shows the 
natural population of Orissa after taking into account the number of 
persons born in Orissa and enumerated outside and the number born 
outside and enumerated in Orissa. 
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16 will be seen from the table that while the rocordod population 
showed. 1,022 females for 1,000 males, when account is taken of iimnmigrae 
tion and emigration, the number of fomnles in the natural population is 
1,007 for 1,000 males. Migration outside the State is a very important 
factor which explains the excess of femalos, though there is, nevertheless, & 
small excess of famales in the natural population of the State. 


38. Table I[-8 below showing the sex composition at different age- 
groups throws further light on the subject : 
TABLE 11-8 
Sex Ratio in different Age-groups in Orissa 
(1951 Census) 


Age-group Females per 1,000 males 
Below-1 1,087 
1—4 1,040 
5— lt 956 
15—24 1,016 
25—34 1,070 
35—44 971 
45 —54 972 
H5—64 1,108 
65 —74 1,072 
75 and above = 1,053 


It is clear from the table that female babies are largely in excoss of 
the male babics. The number of female children born is distinctly larger. 
Further, the constitutional delicacy of the male infants is also responsible 
for heavy mortality nmong them within a year of birth. Tho decline of 
the family ratio in the age-group of 5 to 14 may be, to a certain extent, 
due to the neglect of female children in the childhood. This social attitude 
towards female babies does not probably affect their number in the age- 
group 0—4, since the fenale baby is better equipped for survival by nature, 
than the male. Tho position is then reversed in the ago-group of 15 —34. 
This is the period of youth and emigrants for carning livelihood outside the 
State belong to the male population of this age-group. Jn the nge-group 
of 35—54, men again outnumber women. This tendoncy is markod in 
nlmost all the States of Indin. Very likely, frequent child-bearing in the 
early reproductive years bring sabout physical exliaustion and ‘makes the 
female mortality in this age-bracket high. After 55, the table turns again. 
In the later age-periods, women mortality is comparatively low and heavy 
mortality among men is attributed to hard work, exposure and risks of 
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various kinds and privations “to which the ordinary cultivator is subject- 


in that land of flood and famine, privations which tell more heavily on the 
multe than on the female sex.’”’* 


39. The sex composition is not uniform in all the regions of the 
State. The table below (II-9) gives the sex ratio in the different districts: 


TABLE 11-9 
Sex Ratio in different Districts of Orissa 
(1951 Census) 
Sl, No. District 


Female per 

1,000 males 
1 Cuttack 1,025 
2 Balasore 989 
3 Puri 1,029 
4 Sambalpur 1,009 
5 Ganjam 1,118 
6 Koraput 990 
7 Dhenkanal 1,017 
8 Keonjhar 995 
9 Phulbani 1,015 
10 Bolangir 1,010 
11 Sundargarh 1,012 
12 Kalahandi 1,019 
138 Mayurbhanj 1 002 
COASTAL 1,040 
INTERIOR 1,007 
ORISSA 1,022 


In the coastal region, there are 1,040 females to 1,000 males, while 
in the interior the female ratio is only 1,007. Emigration for earning 
livelihood outside the Stote largely takes place from the coastal districts. 
This seems to account for the relatively large excess of female population 
in the coastal region Among the districts, Ganjam ocenpies the foremost 
place in having a large excess of female population. The excess is so large 
that the position in this district is markedly difforent from the rest of 
the State. In the three districts of Keonjhar, Balasore and Koraput, 
there is in fact a slight deficiency of female population. The shortage is 
not, however very remarkable; but cumpared with the districts of 
Cuttack and Puri, the differenco is significant, 
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; Family Size 

40. The term family is used in various senses. It is, therefore, 
necessary to be precise about the meaning of .the concept. Iu this 
report, family is used as an economic unit, meaning & houschold. It is not 
a biological family which consists of parents and children. It is not & 
house which means a dwelling place with o separate entrance. 'i here may 
be more than one household ina house or a household may have more 
than one housc. A household is composed of all those persons who are 
in the habit of living together and messing: together. It includes resident 
dependants and resident servants. Its chief feature is 2 common 
kitchen, Thus, family as a household is a distinct economic unit. 

41. TubleIl-10 below shows the average family size in Orissa 
compared with the other States of India. This table has been constructed 
from the Census of 1951 by dividing the total population, both urban and 
rural, in each State by the total number of households. 


TABLE 1If-10 


Average size of family in different States (1951 Census) 


Sl. Name of the State Average 
No. family size 
1 tlimachal Pradesh and Bilaspur 7 06 
bihar 5-69 
3 Patiala & East Punjab State Union 5 69 
4 ‘Travancore-Cochin 5°56 
3 Punjab 5:58 
6 Mysore 5°35 
7 - Delhi 5:34 
§ ‘Assam 5:2: 
Y Saurastra 521 
10 Uttar Pradesh 5-06 
11 Madhya Bharat 4-98 
12 Hyderabad 4°96 
13 Rajasthan 4-96 
14 ‘West Bengal 4°91 
15 Madras 417 
16 Viedhya Pradesh 4-69 
17. Bhopal 4:67 
18 Orissa 4:63 
19 Coorg 4°55 
20 Cutch 4.40 
21 Bombay 4:03 
22 Ajmer 3-16 


42. The average size of the family in Orissa is 4°63, which is much 
smaller than in most of the States of india. This is rather significant. In 
agricultural communities, the family size is usually .large. Industrial 
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employments and pursuit of varieties of professions generally reduce the 
size of families. Under modern ways of living, the: family size tends to be 
shall, On all these considerations, the average household in Orissa is 
expected to be larger than in most of the States of India, But this is not 
the case. It may be that on account of poverty, many biological families 
cannot, perhaps afford to continue as such and they break into smul! 
units. It will be seen below that there are many households with less than 
three me nbers, Many perhaps cannot afford to have families. Nevertheless 
the small size of the family in Orissa indicates that large families, in 
the sense of a number of biological families living in one household, are 
not a problem of much significance in this State. 


43. According to the broad calculation: given in ‘the table above, 
the average family size in Orissa is 463. But in the Census of 1951, in a 
sample of 1,000 households investigated for the purpose of ascertaining 
family sizes, the average size was found to be 4'74. The Census showe:l 
that the average size in the urban areas was larger than in the rural 
areas, mainly on account of inadequate housing accommoduation in the 
towns. Since 95°9 per cent, of the households live in rural areas, the 
size of rural households is not different from the average size for all 
the households, rural and urban. 


44. The figures obtained from our survey are very close to the 
findings of the Census. In. our investigation, information about the 
size of houscholds has been collected from 97,244 sumple families in 
rural areas. According to this survey, the average. size: of the rural 
household is 4‘66. It is worthwhile noting the differences in this 
respect among the different districts and the different classes in the 
State. Tuble I[-11 gives the size of families in different districts and 
among the different classes of the population. 
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45. The average family size in the coastal region is somewhat 
smaller (4-55) than in the interior (4°76) thouxh this difference is not true 
in respect of the individual district in the two regions. In the districts of 
Mayurbhanj, Keonjhar, Sundargarh, Kalahandi and Koraput, families are 
comparatively larger in size. In these districts, scheduled castes and 
scheduled trihes form the bulk of the population. It is significant to note 
that the caste Hindu families in these districts are distinctly larger in size. 
It’ appears that because land is to a larger extent owned by the caste 
Hindus the system of joint family continues among the land-owning 
classes It will further be seen from the table that among the tribes, 
the average family is somewhat larger than among the caste Hindus. 
But the scheduled caste families are distinctly smaller, The tribal 
people are owners of land, though in different degrees in the different 
districts. But the scheduled castes consist largely of landless labourers. 
They live on their wages and there is not much property to bind a large 


number in one family. Joint families are distinctly associated with owner- 
ship of land. 


46. For convenience of analysis, families may be classified into four 
grades on the basis of size, viz: 


(a) Small (with 3 members aud less) 

(b) Medium (with 4—6 members) 

(c) Large (with 7—9 members) 

(d) Very large (with 10 members and more) 


Table 11-12 below gives the distribution of fainilies of these four 
grades in the different districts of the State. 
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47. Of the total number of rural households, 3°.°8 per cent. are 
small and 18 per cent. of the population live in such households. Ganjam 
*has the largest percentage of such families and then follow Phulbani, 
Cuttack and Puri. It is sometimes pointed out that small family is an 
index of modern way of living and i§ indicates tho extent of conscious 
family planning. Such an explanation for Orissa will be highly 
unrealistic. The small family here is indicative of social ang ¢conomic 
cdlistress. Among these small families, there are many single number 
households. Some of the households consist of a widow or a widower with a 
minor or helpless dependant. In some households, the person is too poor to 
afford a family. Many of the small families are small not by choice but 
on account of unfortunate circumstances. 


48. The medium.sizcd families constitute 45:6 per cent. of the 
households and 47-5 per cent. of the population live in such families. It 
is evident from the table that the medium size is the usual pattern of 
household in rural Orissa. With slight variations, this is true of all the 
districts in the State. Two-thirds of the total rural population live in 
small and medium-sized families. It was sometimes thought that in 
underdeveloped cconomies, there are large joint families and in Orissa 
there must be o large proportion of such families. But the investigation 
clearly brought out that this is not the case and the normal family is of 
medium size. 


49. There are some large families with 7 to 9 members. They 
constitute 14-4 per cent. of the households and 23:5 per cent. of the 
population live in such households. This is an exceedingly moderate 
proportion. {In & community, where family planning has not touched the 
fringe, where the economic life is agricultural and largely of primitive 
type, it is rather unusual to liave so few large families. The bogey cf large 
family is rare in this State. Very large families are exceedingly few. 
‘They constitute only 4.2 per cent, of the total hcuseholds and 11 per cent. 
of the population reside in such families. Excepting the districts of 
Ganjam, Phulbani and Bolangir, such families are evenly distributed in all 
the other districts. 


50, This analysis clearly shows that the old type of joint family in 
the sense of large number of families living in a household is much 
rarer: than is commonly supposed, It has already been pointed out that 
the size of the average family in Orissa is smaller than in many economi- 
cally advanced States of India. Large families are associated with 
land-ownership. With the land reforms associated with imposition of 
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ceilings on ownership and cultivation, thero will necessarily be a tendency - 
for breaking up large families. There will, therefore, be a further 


reduction in the size of families. /. 


Population Pressure 


51. Having discussed the different aspects of the problem of 
population in Orissa, it is necessary at this stage to make a broad assess- 
ment of the size of population against the material resources and economic 
achievements. During the last five decades, the population of Orissa has 
increased from 10,302,917 in 1901 to 14,645,946 in 1951. This means an 
increase of 42°2 per cent. in 50 years. During this period, the growth of 
population in India was 51-5 per cent. It was 137-1 per cent, in Assam, 
69-5 per cent. in Bombay, 57:3 per cent., in Madhya Pradesh, 56°7 per 
cent, in West Bengal and 55°5 per cent. in Madras. These figures should 
give the impression that the growth of numbers in Orissa has been 
comparatively moderate and, as such, need not cause concern. Again, in 
view of the fact that Orissn, forming 47 per cent. of India’s area, holds 
4-1 per cent. of the total population of the Union, it may be concluded 
that judging from the all-India average, this State may be able to support 
a little more than its present proportion of the population. 


52, But growth of numbers by itself [does not signify anything. It 
has to be placed against the growth of economic activity. The increase 
in numbers does not present any problem, if the economic achievement 
continues at least as fast. The demographic situation is to be assessed, 
not in terms of .its absolute size or its relation to the volume of food- 
supply alone but in terms of its {bearing on the prospects of economic 
development. The economic well-being of a country is the result of the 
application of labour to the stock of capital and natural resources, 
existing at any given time. For the effective utilisation of the productive 
resources of a country, there is a certain number of population that is 
considered to be most productive. From the economic standpoint, this is 
the ideal population. If the size of the population is larger than this 
optimum, the country is overpopulated ; if smaller, underpopulated. 
Analytically, this optimum is clear and definite ; but it is difficult to have 
a quantitative, measurement and apply it to a dynamic society. The 
growth of population is to be judged against the trends in the growth of 
real income, standard of life and the rate of economic development. 


53, The per capita income in India is exceedingly low, compared 
with such incomes in the economically advanced countries of tlie world. 
This is a well-known fact. The influx of new lives on a vast scale in 
India is a problem of enormous magnitude. That point need not be 
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laboured upon. It is necessary to adjudge the comparative sitvation in 
Orissa against other regions of the Indian Union. If the per capita real 
«incomes in tho different States of the Union wero available, the relativo 
position in Orissa could be easily domonstrated. But no reliable statewise 
break-up of national income in India is available. Nevertheless, there are 
adequate evidences to bring out the relative position and assess the pres- 
sure of population. 

54. The standard of living of people depends on their income. 
The poor standard in Orissa can be seen from the. following table ([[- 13) 
showing the per capita monthly consumer expenditure in the different parts 


of India. 
TABLE II-13 


Per capita consumer expenditure in Rural Sector 
(In rupees per capita per month) 


Sl. No. State Per capita consumer 

expenditure (in Rs.) 
1. PEPSU 35-1 
2. Punjab 30-7 
3, West Bengal 27-1 
4. Assam 24-1 
5. Bihar 23-8 
6. Uttar Pradesh 23-0 
7: Rajasthan 22-5 
8. Saurastra 20-0 
9. Madhya Bharat 19-5 
10. Mysore 19-8 
1. Bombay 18-9 
12. Travancore-Cochin 18:5 
13. Madras 18 2 
14.- Madhya Pradesh 16-2 
15. Hyderabad 15-1 
16. ORISSA 14-9 
INDIA 211 


( Source: Taxation Enquiry Commission Report, Vol. I, Page 82 ) 


Among the sixteen States for which estimated consumer expenditure 
in rural areas has been given, Orissa stands at the bottom. This clearly 
brings out ‘that the economic level is the lowest in Orissa. Cities and 
towns are exceedingly few in this State and some of these urban areas are 
in foot rural in their economic structure. Thus, evidently, the standard 
of living in Orissa is the lowest in India. 
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55: Nutional income is not produced by the entire population. It 
depends on the size of the working population, Qualitative structure of 
the population is, therefore, an importanr factor in determining the size of 
the national dividend. ‘The composition of the population in Orissa has 
already been analysed. The age structure in Orissa is almost the same as 
in the whole of India and, therefore the percentage of, dependency is the 
same. So far the sex ratio is concerned, Orissa has a larger female popu- 
Jation and since the working population includes a Jarge percentage of 
females, productivity is necessarily low. An excess of female population 
also implies a large dependant population. Besides, as has been shown 
earlier, as large a& proportion as two-fifths of the population of Orissa is 
composed of backward classes and their contribution to national dividend 
ig necessarily low. 

56. National income is determined by occupational distribution. It 
is a matter of common knowledge that the greater the dependence on agri- 
culture the lower the national income, particularly under Indian condi- 
tions. Trade, transport, industry, mining and professions provide occu- 
pation to a very small section of the population. This will be analysed in & 
subsequent chapter. But the overall picture can be clearly seen here. It 
has already been shown that in Orissa, urban population forms the lowest 
percentage. This distinctly indicates the extent of non-agricultural occu- 
pations available in this State. The return in agriculture per worker is 
low and the per capita income in Orissa is necessarily among the lowest in 
India. 

57. Farming in India is not a prosperous enterprise and in Orissa, 
the per acre yield is very low. This low productivity is associated with 
the size of the population and indicates the population pressure. Produc- 
tivity depends upon proper complimentarity of the factors of production. 
Such complimentarity is lacking between the volume of labour on the one 
hand and land, capital, technique and organisation on the other. In 
the first place, there is acute disparity in the man-land ratio. The 
following table (I-14) from the Census of 1951 shows the trend in the per 
capita available cultivated area in Orissa: 


TABLE II-14 
Per capita cultivated area (in acres) 

Year Orissa Inland region Coastal region 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 
1921 1-16 1-49 0:83 
1931 0-99 1-27 0-70 
1941 0-86 1-08 0-60 
1951 0:83 1-03 0:59 
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During the thirty years, 1921 to 1951, progressive deterioration has 
been going on and the cultivated area has been reduced from 1-16 to 
0:83 acres, i.o., by about 30 per cent. It would not matter if an increas- 
ingly larger proportion of the population had been able to obtain alterna- 
tive occupations. But due to lack of such opportunities, dependence on 
land has been progressively growing. In the coastal areas, it is quite 
acute and the per capita cultivated land is about half an acre. In the 
inland region, it is slightly more than an acre, but the land in that region 
is generally of {ower fertility, at any rate, under the existing technique of 
cultivation. 

58. The next important factor responsible for low productivity of 
land is low capital investment. The cultivator is poor and has 
very little capital to invest. The rate of interest is high and capital is 
not forthcoming for investment on land. Due to pressure of popula- 
tion, the demand for land is high and, accordingly, the price of land is 
unreasonably high compared to yield“ This precludes the possibility of 
capital investment. Besides, the system of land tenure is also respon- 
sible for low productivity of land. 

59. Progressive dependence on agriculture, diminution in man- 
land ratio and low productivity of land are clear indications of increas- 
ing pressure of population. The yields from the principal crops continue 
to be more or less the same and the technique and organisation of agri- 
cultural production has remained unchanged. Under such conditions, 
the demographic situation has been unfavourable to any improvement 
in the standard of living. Low stamina diseases due to malnutrition 
and high death-rate are all symptoms of Malthusian overpopulation. In 
a country where rapil economic progress has been taking place and 
where conscious family planning has been in operation, the Malthusian 
Law can be treated with ridicule, as & form of witchcraft perpetuated in 
the pre-scientific days. But to most of the undeveloped countries, this 
law is applicable. Malthusianism in the very literal sense of a rigid 
relationship between the size of population and the means of subsist- 
ence is out-moded. But this law is clearly applicable to India in the 
sense that thero is a marked tendency of the fruits of economic develop- 
ment being sivallowed up by increase in numbers and the standard of 
living continuing stagnant. The problem in Orissa, as it is in all the 
other States of the Indian Union, is to guard against the tendency of 
the growth of population absorbing the increase in national income, 
accruing from planned economic development. 
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CHAPIER HII 
OCCUPATIONS . 


Definitions and Classifications 


A study of the occupational distribution of the rural families 
would serve as useful basis for understanding the economic structure and 
the socio-economic condition of the various groups comprising the rural 
population. This study would also bring out the state of agriculture, 
since the majority of the rural population finds occupation in and derives 
its livelihood from agriculture and allied occupations. For presenting a 
definite picture, it is necessary, at the outset, to be clear about the 
definitions of the concepts used and the mode of classifications adopted 
in the analysis. | 

2, An analysis of the livelihood classification of the rural popu- 
Jation as well as the total population of Orissa has been published in the 
Census of India, Vol. XI, Orissa (Part I—Report’. There are certain 
significant differences between the classifications adopted in the Census of 
1951 and in-the economic survey of which the results are analysed in this 
chapter. In order to make comparisons meaningful and to avoid confu- 
sions, it is necessary to state clearly the differences in the nature of the 
two enquiries and in the definitions and classifications which have been 
adopted therein. 

3. In tho first place, the unit of enumeration in the Census of 1951 
was the individual; but in the present economic snrvey, the unit is the 
family. Secondly, there is some difference in the classification of livelihood 
categories adopted in the two enquiries. In the Census of 1961, the popu- 
lation has been divided into two broad live'ihood categories, namely, 
agricultural and non-agricultural. The agricultural class has further been 
subdivided into four sub-heads, namely : 


1. Cultivators of land, wholly or mainly owned and their 
dependants. 
2, Cultivators of land, wholly or mainly unowned and their 
dependants. 
3. Cultivating labourers and their dependants 
4. Non-cultivating owners of land or agricultural rent-receivors 
and their dependants. 
Similarly the non-agricultural classes have been grouped under “four sub- 
heads. These non-agricultural classes comprise all such: persons (including 
their dependants) who derive their “principal means of livelihood” from; 
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1. Production other than cultivation, 
2. Commerce, 
3. Transport, 
° . ° 
4. Other services and miscellaneous sources, 


4. Each of the above eight classes in the census has been referred 
to as a Jivelihood class. An individual, whose “‘principal means of 
livelihncd” is derived from any one of the above categories, is included in 
that livelihood group, “Principal means of livelihood’’ means necessarily the 
same thing as “means of livelihood” for a person who has only one “means 
of livelihood”. But where a person has more than one, that which gives 
him the greater part of his income is taken as his “principal means of 
livelihood”, Every non-earning dependant is maintained exclusively by tho 
income of some self-supporting person on whom he is dependant. Conse- 
quently the “means’of livelihvod” of the dependant has been recorded in 
tho census to be the same as the “principal. means of livelihood” of the 
earner. This rule has becn applied to the earning dependants as well and 
no attempt has been made t9 assess the degree of adequacy of their 
incomes or the extent of their dependence on the earners. 


Sd. In analysing the occupational pattern of the rural economy, the 
present survey has taken the family and not the individual, as the opera- 
tional unit of the economy. A family, for the purpose of this enquiry, has 
been taken as 2 househoid having an independent common kitchen and 
comprising persons living under the same roof, including temporary abscne- 
tees, but excluding guests. The reasons for taking the family as the 
economic unit may be explained in brief. In most occupations, pursued 
by the villagers, it is the family which jointly supplies the whole 
of the labour force. This is particularly true in agriculture on 
account of uwide-spread prevalence of the system of family-farming in 
rural areas. The occupation otf the head of the family is not exclusively 
his, but it belongs to the familv as a unit, Again, it is to be recognised 
that the family is an economic unit in the sense that tlhe income of the 
family is earned as a whole and spent as a whole, under the conditions 
obtaining in the rural economy of the State. Jn this sense, the individual 
is not an economic unit. There is also a further reason to be taken into 
account. In a family pursuing “agriculture as its main occupation, there 
may be 4 or 5 adult mombers working on laud. It is quite possible that 
all these adult workers may be underemployed. it will be arbitrary to 
gonsider one or more of them as carners and others, earning dependants, 
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This difficulty would be obviated if the family js taken, as it should be, as 
the economic unit. An analysis of the various occupations pursued by the 
families would furnish a better picture of the rural economy than & classi- 
fication based on occupations of individuals. In view of these significant’ 
considerations, the present survey seeks to analyse the main occupations 
of the rural families and the subsidiary occupations, if any, pursued by 
them. 


6. The following scheme of classification of occupations has been 
adopted. All the families are classified into two broad groups on the 
basis of their main occupations as agricultural and non-agricultural. The 
main occupation of a family is taken to be that from which it derives the 
major portion of its incoine. The agricultural families are further classified 
under the following four sub-heads : 

1. Owner cultivators 

2. Non-owner cultivators 
3. Non-cultivating owners 
4. Agricultural labourers 


The non-agricultural families are such families as derive the major 
portion of their income from any one of the following occupations : 
1. Non-agricultural labour 
2. Trade 
3. Production other than cultivation 
4. Services and professions 


In the census, non-agricultural labour was not separately treated. 
Jt is necessary to ascertain the relative position of wage-earning families— 
agricultural and non-agricultural- This has been attempted in the present 
survey. Transport is included under trade, because the two together forin 
only a small proportion of the total non-agricultural families. 


7. A classification of families on the basis of principal occupations 
does not present a complete picture of the rural occupational structure. 
Agriculture, by its very character and particularly under the present condi- 
tions, does not furnish whole.time occupation to all the members of the 
household. It is necessary to supplement the agricultural income by vari- 
ous other subsidiary occupations. On the other hand, many of those who 
have non-agricultural occupations as the “principal means of livelihood” in 
the rural areas are in need of some furm of subsidiary occupation. It is 
necessary therefore, to ascertain to what extent the agricultural families 
take to various non-agricultural supplementary occupations. Tt is equally 
necessary to find out how far is agriculture taken as oa subsidiary 
occupation by families which derive their “principal means of livelihood’, 
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from non-agricultural occupations. Along with the main occupations, 
therefore, the relative position of the subsidiary occupations will also be 
analysed in this character. 


Occupational Classes 


8. It has been pointed out that of all States in India, Orissa has the 
largest percentage of its population, namely, 95 9 %, living in the rural 
areas, Broadly speaking, the larger the percentage of rural population, 
the greater the extent of economic backwardness, But though this presents 
an overall comparative picture, it would be significant to present the 
composition and character of the rural economy itself, so that the rolative 
condition of the rural population in the different States can be correctly 
assessed, Some rural areas may be dependent solely on a slender and 
uncertain single crop, while some other areas, with advanced agricultural 
conditions, may have, in addition, various industrial and other occupa- 
tions to provide income and employment. The relative dependence on 
agriculture in the rural economy of the different States is, therefore, the 
first-step in presenting a comparative position. According to this 
survey, §2'9 % of the rural families in Orissa take to agriculture as their 
chief source of livelihood. The census report of 1951 showed that 
agricultural classes comprise 82 per cent. of the total rural population in 
Orissa, An agricultural labour enquiry was conducted by the 
Ministry of Labour, Government of India, in 1952. According to this 
enquiry, which was confined to rural areas, the, percsntage of families to 
the total number of rural families in Orissa was 83:9. Thus the three 
enquiries present almost identical state of affairs with regard to the 
percentage of agricultural families in the State. 


9. The following table (III-1) shows the percentage of agricultural 
families to the total number of rural families in different States. 
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TABLE III-1 


Percentage of Agricultural Families to total Rural Families 


India 78-3 
Assam S2-4 
Bihar 81-7 
Pombay 86*2 
Madhya Pradesh 6-0 
Madras 79-7 
Orissa 83.9 
Punjab 71-3 
Uttar Pradesh 78-1 
West Bengal 68-6 
Hyderabnd 81-2 
Jammu and Kashmir 87-1 
Madhya Bharat 83:4 
Mysore 89-0 
PEPSU 74:9 
Rajasthan 81°5 
Saurastra 66-2 
Travancore-Cochin 66-6 


(Rural Man-Power and Occupational Structure—Government 
of India, Ministry of Labour—Pages 504-505.) 


10. It will be seen from the table that'a very large proportion of 
the rural families all over India is dependent on agriculture. In fact 
4/5ths of the rural families depend on agriculture for their “‘principal 
means of livelihood”. Within this broad general picture, there are signifi- 
cant variations between the States. Orissa, like many other States in India, 
is overwneimingly agricultural. The States of Saurastra, Travancore- 
Cochin, West Bengal and Punjab, as they were constituted in 1952, had 2 
considerably smaller percentage of families dependent on agriculture than 
most other States in India. In fact,in Saurastra and Travancore-Cochin, 
1/3rd of the total families derives its major source of livelihood from non- 
agricultural occupations. This is indeed a notable difference. It may be 
that in some regions, agriculture is highly prosperous and the land produces 
three crops in a year, including valuable cash-crops, Almost every able- 
bodied worker may be able to find whole-time occupation on land. The 
rural economy in that region may, therefore, be significantly prosperous. 
But in an overall! broad picture, such assumptions with regard to any 
particular State may not perhaps be warranted. The four States 
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mentioned above, are thickly populated. But tho fact that a large per. 
centage of tho rural familics takes to non-agricultural occupation as the 
major means of livelihood, clearly indicates that to that extent population 
pressuro on land is distinctly reduced. It has also to be pointed out that 
whore a large proportion of families deponds upon non-agricultural 
pursuits, the occupational structure is necessarily diversified ond the 
precariousness associated with dependence on ono particu lar occupation is 
considerably relieved. With a2 considerable proportion of the families 
depending on non-agricultural occupations, the rural economy tends to be 
better balanced and, as such, tho rural economics of the Statcs concerned 
are relatively better of. On this broad analysis, Orissa is one of the 
States in India with a comparatively poor rural economy. But this is 
only an aggregative picture. For a proper assessment, it is necessary to 
analyse the nature of the agricultural economy and the character of the 
subsidiary occupations pursued in the rural areas. 

11. Taking Orissa as a whole, 82-9% of the rural families are mainly 
agricultural. But within this broad picture, there aro regional variations. 
Table IIT-2 below shows tho proportion of agricultural and non-agricul- 
tural families in the different districts of the State. 

TABLE 111-2 
Percentage of Agricultural and Non-agricultural Families 


Regionwise 
District Agricultural Non-Agricultural Not Total - 
families families givon 
Cuttack 80-8 14-2 5-0 100 
Balasore 87-1 10-4 2:5 100 
Puri 76-6 20-0 3-4 100 
Ganjam 75:8 22-6 1-6 100 
Koraput 89-7 10-1 0-2 100 
Dhenkanal 85-6 13-1 1-3 100 
Keonjhar 768 22-6 0:6 100 
Phulbani 88-9 10-2 0-8 100 
Bolangir on 89-3 10:5 0-2 100 
Sundargarh 82-3 17:5 0.2 100 
Kalahandi 93.2 67 0-1 100 
Sambalpur 78-0 216 0-4 100 
Mayurbhanj 89:6 99 03 100 
COASTAL 79-2 17-6 3-2 100 
INLAND . 86-1 13°5 0-4 100 
ORISSA vee 82-9 154 1-7 100 
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“12. In the inland division of the State, the agricultural classes are 
somewhat more numerous than in the coastal division. In tho inland 
division, 86-1 and in tho coastal division 79:2% of the rural families are. 
dependent on agriculture for tho “principal means of livelihood”, This 
difference seems to be duo to two factors. In the inland division, alterna- 
tive sources of livelihood are fewer than in the coastal districts. Second!y, 
while the per capita cultivable land is 0'62 acre, in the coastal districts, it 
is 0-97 acre in the inland rogion- This lower density of population com- 
pared to land supply in the inland districts may be onc of the reasons for 
greater dependence on agriculture, 


13. Even so, the difference in the percentages of agricultural 
familics in the coastal and inland regions is not very significant. That is 
mainly because of the fact that conditions in all the inland districts or in 
all the coastal districts are not of the same eharacter. A comparison 
bctween the inland and the coastal regions in this respect, therefore, does 
not furnish any marked variation. The conditions obtaining in different 
districts will bring out differences in the occupational structure. As would 
be observed from the table, Ganjam, Puri, Keonjhar and Sambalpur are 
the four districts where agricultural families are considerably lower 
than in many of the other districts of the State. Two of these four 
districts come under the coastal region and the other two, under the inland 
division- In Puri and Ganjam, about 1/4th of the rural families takes to 
non-agricultural occupations as its major source of income. It 
appears, therefore, that in these two districts occupations, alternative 
to agricultural, are available to a considerable extent. It will be 
shown subsequently that in these two districts quite a number of 
families are engaged in trode and services and professions. In the district 
of Keonjhar, on account of the working of the mines in the different 
areas, 2 considerable number of families derive their major source of 
income from non-agricultural labour, In the case of Sambalpur, activities 
connected with production other than agriculture are particularly large. 
These facts account for variations in the percentages of agricultural and 
non-agricultural families in the different districts of the State. It will also 
be observed from the table that the district of Kalahandi is the most 
agricultural in character. Mayurbhanj, Bolangir and Phulbani are of the 
same category, though in a slightly lower degree. In these districts, the 
population pressure on land is comparatively low and alternative occupa- 
tions are exceedingly few. 


14. It will be interesting to analyse the occupational struoture 
among the major caste-groups comprising the population. Economic 
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structures in particular regions, shape the occupational distribution ; but 
on account of age-long traditions and social divisions, important differ- 
£nces cxist among the different classes of the community in regard to tlic 
occupations followed by them, Table III-3 below gives the castewiso 
distribution of agricultural and non-agricultural families in the rural 
areas ; 


TABLE I11-3 


Agricultural and Non-agricultural Families in Orissa, castewise 
(Sample Figures) 


(Figures in brackets ere percentages) 


Sl. No. Oecupation Agriculture Non- Not — Tota! 
ms is agriculture given 
Caste 
1 Non-Scheduled 

Hindus 47,668 10,128 1,410 59,906 
(80:5) (17-1) (2-4)  (100:0) 
2 Scheduled Castes 183,820 3-082 129 17,031 
(81-1) (18-2) {0-7) (100 0) 
3 Scheduled Tribes 17,554 1,207 54 18,815 
(93:3) (6:4) (0:3) (100 0) 
4 Other religions 1,469 526 $2 2,077 
(70:8) (25'3) (3:9) (100.0) 
5) Not given 90 21 4 115 
(78-3) (18:2) {3-5) (100-0) 

Total... 80,601 14,964 1,679 97,244 

(82:9) (13:4) (1:7) (1000) 


15. An important feature that emerges from this table is that the 
{tribal families arc predominantly agricultural. Only six families out of a 
hundred of such families take to non-agricultural pursuits, These families 
form a substantial proportion of the population in many of the districts 
of the inland division and they are basically cultivators. Their share in 
lucrative non-agricultural employments is exceedingly meagre. Among the 
families belonging to non-Hindu religions, only 70°S per cent. are depen- 
dent on agriculture. In tho rural economy of Orissa, their share in trade 
nnd transport and services and professions is large compared to thoir 
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number in the total population. As between the non-scheduled Hindus and 
scheduled castes, the occupational distribution seems almost to be identi- 
cal—80:5 per cont. of the former and 81-1 per cent. of the latter, deriving 
their major source of income from agriculturo. Agricultural classes are of 
various different categories and similarly non-agricultural classes comprise 
of groups of various levels of fcarnings. Therefore though the non-scheduled 
Hindus and scheduled castes appear to be almost the same from the 
pcint of view of the broad quantitative occupational distribution, & 
study of the details will bring out later that the scheduled castes are of 
inferior economic status within the broad sub-divisions, 


16. It would be interesting to analyse the occupational distribu- 
tion of the various caste-groups in the different districts cf the State and 
Tables IIIA (A & B) given below furnish this information, 
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17. Tn the inland region, non-seheduted Hindu families depending 
on agriculture form a larger proportion of the rural families than in the 
coqstal areas, Here again the ‘districtwise differoncos are more significant 
than the broad difference shown botwoean the coastal and inland regions. 
In the districts of Ganjam, Puri, Sambalpur and Cuitack, the none 
scheduled Hindu classes have a considerably larger share in non-agricul- 
turol pursuits. This does not mean that their share of the agricultural 
income is relatively small. In fact, some of them secure 2 considerably 
large sharc of the total agricultural produce. At tho same time, non- 
agricultural pursuits provide major occupation to a substantial number of 
the familios belonging to this community, In the casc of Sundargarh and 
Keonjhar, non-scheduled Hindus depending upon agriculturo also forin a 
smaller proportion than in most other districts of the State. This is mainly 
due to the non-agricultural occupations available on atconnt of the 
working of mines in these districts. So far as the scheduled custes arc 
concerned, in the districts of Sundargarh, Phulbani, Koraput and 
Sambalpur, the percentage of their families dependent on agriculture is 
considerably small. It has not been possible for such families to get into 
agricultural operations, not because they are in more lucrative non-agri- 
cultural employments, but because of social factors, their share 
in agriculture has been considerably low. The tribal families are almost 
cverywhere overwhelmingly dependent on agriculture. Three districts in 
the State show some deviations. In the district of Balasore, the tribal 
population is very small and the proportion of tribal families depending on 
agriculture is scarcely of much significance Tn the districts of Keonjhar 
and Sundargarh, the tribal families get employment as non-agricultural 
labours in mineral areas and that explains why a smaller percentage of 
their families is dependent on agriculture compared with other districts of 
the State. But barring these two deviations, the position still remains that 
everywhere the tribal people are predominantly dependent on agriculture 
for their livelihood. 


7” 


Agricultural Status 
18. The agricultural classes have been divided into four groups, 
namely : 
(1) Owner cultivators, 
(2) Non-owner cultivators, 
(3) Non-cultivating owners, and 


(4) Agricultural labourers. 
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These subdivisions are very important from the point of view of 
social position, oconomic status and levels of income. This classification 
would also bring out the agricultural structure of the rural economy and 
indicate the strength or weakness of the farming system in the country. 
Tables IIL-5 (A & B) show tho classification of the agricultural classes into 
the four groups indicated aboye. 


“* 
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19. Tho significant feature of the agrarian economy that comes out of 
the tables is that the majority of the agricultural families are owner-culti- 
vators. Some of them may be cultivating lands taken on lease from others 
or’ may be working at times on wages in the farms of others. But the 
major portion of their income comes from their own land cultivated by 
themselves. In an agrarian economy where reformers visualise a system 
of peusant proprictorship for securing equity to the cultivating classes, 
this is o foature of major importance to be taken into account. As many 
as 56:4 per cont- ‘of tho total number of agricultural families are peasant 
proprictors deriving their ¢ principal means of livelihood” by cultivating 
the lands they own 


‘20. There are, of course, fairly wide variations between one region 
and another. While in the coastal region, about half tlie agricultural 
families are owner cultivators, in the inland.districts, they are as nume- 
rous as 61 per cent. All the coastal districts or all the inland districts 
do not conform to the uniform patterns indicated by this average, but 
the table brings out, that in the inland districts of the State, a larger 
percentage of the families is engaged in cultivating their own lands 
depending on incomes therefrom as the “principal means of livelihood”. 
It should be noticed that in the districts of Ganjam and Puri, owner culti- 
vators form a substantially smaller percentage of the total families. It 
has been shown earlier that in these districts, agricultural families consti- 
tute a comparatively smaller percentage of the total rural families. But 
that would not explain the lower percentage of owner cultivators in these 
districts; because under the other three sub-classes, namely, non.cwner 
cultivators, non-cnoltivating owners and agricultural labourers, the percen- 
tage cof families in these twu districts is comparatively large. On the 
other side of the scale, are the districts of Sundargarh, Mayurbhanj and 
Koalahandi where owner cultivators are far to00 numerous and constitute an 
overwhelming percentage of tho total rural families. 


21. It is a usual feature .of population pressure on land tliat land- 
less families rush in for taking lands on lease for cultivation, This gives 
rise to: various problems in the matter of tenancy. But as the table 
indicates, agricultural tenants or non-owner cultivators constitute a very 
small percontage, i, 0., only .3‘1 per cent, of the total number of rura 
familics in Orissa. .It may be that some of the owner-oultivator familics 
may have some lands taken on lease for. cultivation, but the major 
portion of their income comes from cultivation of their own lands. Only 
3-1 per cont. of the families depend on oultivation of land taken on loaso 
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for their principal means of livelihood. This would indicate that the 
problem of tenancy, considered as a whole for the State, does not appear 
to be of very serious dimensions. i 


22. Another important finding from the survey is that rent 
receivers, i.c., families who own land, but do not cultivate them, form & 
very small section of the rural community. For the whole of Orissa, 
only 1-6 per cent. of the families belong to this category. It is usual 
to consider such families as the passive section of the economy, in most 
cases, sharing a substantial proportion of the produce from land. In the 
proposals -made from time to time to bring about agrarian reforms, the 
objective very often has been to eliminate this section from the community- 
It is presumed that they do not make any active contribution to the 
production from land, This accusation may not everywhere be warranted. 
But all the same, in the present structure of the agricultural economy, the 
tendency is* to eliminate the rent-receivers. In this context, the existing 
structure of the agricultural economy does not seem to present quunti- 
tatively any serious problem. When only 1'6 per cent, of the families 
belong to this category. it is clear that rent-receivers, as a class, constitute 
an exceedingly minor section of the community. 

23. It may, however, be observed that the situation is different in 
the various regions of the State. While in the inland districts, there are 
only six families out of a thousand who derive their principal means of 
livelihood from land, as non.oultivating owners, there are as many 28 
28 such families per thousand in the coastal districts. ‘This feature obtains 
to a comparatively larger extent in the district of Cuttack and only slightly 
less in Balasore, Puri and Ganjam. In this respect the district of 
Dhenkanal, which has many features common to the coastal region, has 
also a similar percentage of rent-receiving families. In these districts, 
there are families who had other lucrative sources of employment and 
who, with their earnings from trade, services and professions have made 
investments on land. They continue as idle rent.receivers deriving the 
major source of income from ownership of land. The contrast in this 
respect is significant between these five and the other districts of the 
State. In Koraput, our samples did not register any rent-receiving 
family, In the districts of Kalahandi, Bolangir, Mayurbhanj, Sambalpur, 
Pliulbani and Sundargarh, such families form an exceedingly small propor- 
tion of the total households in the rural economy of the districts 
concerned. In any scheme of land reforms, this important feature thas to 
be taken into account “and the significant difference between the coastal 
districts and the inland districts has to be taken note of. 
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24. The information in Toble 1AII-5B hos been given to show the 
relativo percentage of different categories to thc total rural families. This 
information can be presented in respect of agricultural families only 
ahowing what proportion the four different sub-groups form to the tots! 
number of agricultural families in the rural areas. 
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26, Of the total number of families deriving their principal source 
of livelihood from agriculture, 68 per cent. are owner cultivators. The 
pdint is reiterated that in the agrarian economy of the State more than 
2/3rds of the families depending principatly on agriculture secure the 
major portion of their income from the cultivation of their own lands. 
Rent-receivers form only 1‘9 per cent. Agriculturists obtaining the major 
portion of their income from the cultivation of lands taken -on lease by 
them from others constitute only 3-8 per cent. of the agricultural families. 
Agricultural labour, i.e., families who depend largely on wages by work- 
ing in the farms of others form more than 1/4th of the agricultural 
families in the country. The situation, ftherefore, is that owner-cultiva- 
tors are by far the most important and next come the agricultural 
labour families The other two groups, namely, rent-receivers and 
tonants.are numerically a very small section of the agricultural commu- 
nity. 

26. Looking into the ‘districtwise variations, the -situation in the 
district of Ganjam attracts special notice. This is the district where 
agricultural. labour forms a very large section, constituting 35:3 per cent. 
of the total agricultural families, In this district, owner cultivators form 
a much smaller percentage of the total agricultural families than in any 
other districts of the State. With regard to tenants and rent-receivers, 
the position in this district is not different from what it is in the districts 
of Cuttack, Puri and ‘Balasore. From this it follows that in the district of 
Ganjam, there is greater concentration of land-holdings in ‘a comparan- 
tively fewer hands and the proportion of substantial farmers cultivating 
their own land is larger than in other parts of the State. 


Agricultural Labour 


27, Agricultural labour families form a little more than 1/5th of the 
total] number of rural families in Orissa. It is & well-known fact that socially 
and economically thesé families form the weakest section in our community 
structure, From time to time, attempts have been made to devise means 
as to how to improve the economic condition of this. large section ofthe 
rural community in India. It was with & view to obtaining the necessary 
information in this respect that an Agricultural Labour Enquiry. was 
conducted by the Ministry of Labour of the Government of India in 1952, 
The numerical strength of this class, their economic backwardness and-the 
urgency for securing improvement in their status merit a& separate section 
‘for the analysis of their position in the State of Orissa, 

28. Our survey shows that 21-6 per cent. of the rural families 
belong to the category of agriqultural labour. According to the Agricultural 
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Labour Enquiry Report, 379% of rural families camo under this category. 
These two figures are however not comparable on account of differences 
in definitions. In both, the Agricultural Labour Enquiry and the present’ 
survey, the family was taken as the economic unit of investigation. 
According to the Agricultural Labour Enquiry, the occupation of the head 
of the family was entered as the occupation of the family. as a whole. In 
the present enquiry, the occupation of the family was taken to be the 
source from which the family secured the major portion of its income. In 
the Agricultural Labour Enquiry, any person who worked as an agricul- 
tural worker for more than half of the total number of days‘on which he 
actually performed work during the year was treated as an agricultural 
worker. Such 2 person may have been an agricultural worker with land 
ur without land. According to this definition, not only were agricultural 
labourers without land included under.the category of agricultural labour, 
but also agricultural labourers with land when they worked for more than 
half of the total number of days in others’ farms. Even if some of them 
possessed land which they cultivated and the annual income from this land 
exceeded the income from agricultural wages they were still classed as 
agricultural labourers for having devoted more than half the number ‘of 
working days to work as Jabourers elsewhere. According to our survey, 
the basis of classification has been with respect to the source from which 
major part of the income was realised. Therefore, some families who were 
classed as agricultural labourers in the Agricultural Labour Enquiry 
Keport come under the class of owner cultivators or non-owner cultiva 
tors as the case may be, even though they worked on some days as 
agricultural labourers. On account of this difference in definition, the 
figures arrived at in our enquiry are not strictly comparable with the figures 
furnished in the Agricultural Labour Enquiry Report. Consistent with our 
definition, 21°6 per cent. of the total rural families in Orissa derive their 
principal means of livelihood by working as agricultural labourers in the 
farms of others. 


29. According to the Census of 1951, agricultural labour formed 
12:8 per cent. of the total rural population. This figure is not comparable 
with the findings of the present survey, In the census, the individual 
and not the family was the unit. A family cultivating a tiny plot of land 
of its own made the head of the family an owner cultivator, Other adult 
members of the family might be working merely as agricultural labourers ; 
but these earning dependents and the non-earning dependents were 
classified 3s owner cultivators, because of the head of the family on whom 
they were considered as dependent, In our survey, if the total wages 
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earned by the members of the family excceded the income from cultivated 
land, then the family is taken under the category of agricultural labour. 
This’sort of classification is significant and meaningful. 

+ 30. It would be useful to analyse the composition of agricultural 
labour classes not only in the different-districts of the State, but also 
according to the main castc-groups of the population. Table JIT-7A below 
gives the percentage of agricultural labour families to the total rural 
families in the different districts and as distributed among the different 
caste-groups. 
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31. ‘The porcontage of families depending on agricultural labour is 
widely different among the difforent classes of the community. Among the 
caste Hindus, only 15% of the families depend for their principal mes 
of livelihood on agricultural labour. This class, being socially and econo- 
mically of higher level, has a larger percentage of families on different 
non-agricultural professions. Among those belonging+ to these classes ‘who 
depend on agriculture for their major source of income, there are many 
who are owners of land cultivating their own land or leasing out to others. 
Naturally, therefore amongst this section of the population, the percentage 
of the families working as agricultural labourers is comparatively small. 

32. Tt is sometimes presumed that among the scheduled tribes most 
people are landless labourers. This .is not borne out from the invosti- 
gation. Ib is true that 1/£+th of the total number of tribal families depends 
on agricultura! wages for their livelihood. But compared with the scheduled 
castes, the condition of the tribal families is very much better. In some of 
the districts, an overwhelming proportion of tribal families belongs to the 
owner cultivator category, For instance, in the district of Sundargarh, 
where tribal population is in absolute majority, only 104%, of the tribal 
families work as agricultural labourers, In certain other districts like 
Dhenkanal, Puri, Cuttack or Sambalpur, a very large proportion of the 
tribal families belong to the agricultural labour class. But this is not of 
much si gnificance, inasmuch as in these districts the tribal families 
constitute a very small portion of the total number of rural families. The 
districts of Sundargarh, Koraput, Mayurbhanj and Phulbani are the 
districts where tribal families form large part of the total population and 
in these districts such tamilies depending on agricultural labour as a princi. 
pal means of livelihood, are not particularly high. 

33. The scheduled castes occupy distinctly the lowest place in 
the rural economic structure of the country. Of them, as many as 40.9 per 
cent. depend primarily on agricultural wages. There is remarkable 
difference in their positiou as between the coastal districts and, 
inland districts. While in the inland region,. 34 per cent, of the 
scheduled caste familics cepond primarily on agricultural labour, this 
percentage is as high as 48 in the coastal districts. The tribal population is 
small in the coastal areas and caste Hindus belong largely to tho land- 
holding classes. As such, agricultural labour is provided largely by fami- 
lies belonging to the scheduled classes. In Puri, Cuttack and Ganjam, moro 
than half of the total number of scheduled caste families depend on agri- 
cultural labour, whereas non-scheduled Hindu families depending on agri- 

.cultural wages in these districts is exceedingly small. This clearly brings 
out that in these districts, agriculture largely depends on labour supplied by 
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the scheduled castes. The proportion of total number of fumilies 
depending on agricultural wages is almost the same in the coastal 
and in the inland regions. The difference between thetwo rogions 
ons with regard to tle proportion of tribal and non-scheduled Hindu 
families depending upon agricultural labour is exceedingly small, But in 
the case of the scheduled castes, the difference is remarkable. This clearly 
brings out two definito features. In the first place, the non-scheduled Hindus 
aro economically in an advantageous position and only 15 per cont, of their 
families depond upon agricultural labour. Next comes the tribal families 
with 1/4th of them depending mainly on agricultural wages. Families 
belonging to other religions are more or less in the samc situation as the 
scheduled tribes. The lowest in the scale come the scheduled caste families 
with very large proportions of them depending on agricultural labour. 
Secondly, although this relative position holds good broadly over the 
different regions of the State with regard to the non. scheduled Hindus, the 
tribal families and families belonging to other religions, in caso of the 
scheduled castes there is a very meaningful difference. In the coastal! region 
where non-scheduled Hindus are in large majority and tribal*familios form a 
very small proportion of the total population, scheduled castes supply the 
bulk of the agricultural labour with little or no land of their own Lo: 
depend ‘upon. The agricultural status in this region has, thorofore, been to 
a considerable extent conditioned by the social status. 


34. Another important feature to be observed is the remarkably low 
proportion of families belonging to the agricultural labour category in tlhe 
districts of Balasore and Sundargarh. In those districts, the man-land 
ratio is fairly high compared with most other districts and tho holdings are 
more evenly distributed. In the district of. Kalauhandi, the per capita 
supply of agricultural land is ths highest among all the districts in the 
State, but there is considerable concentration of land-holdings and thorefore 
as many as 22°5 per cent. of the families depend on agricultural wages for 
their principal livelihood. ` 


Non-Agricultural Classes 


35. It has boon shown ocarlior that the rural cconomy of Orissa is 
dominantly agricultural. Overwhelming proportion of the rural families 
depends on agriculturo for the principal means of livelihood. Necessarily, 
therefore, non-agricultural occupations form a minor source of income to 
the familios in the rural arcas. As « first approximation, it may bo stated 
that the smaller the percentage of familics depending on non-agricultural 
occupations, the greater the unbalanced character of the economy. It may 
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be that in certain regions, the non-agricultural occupations are -much less 
lucrative than agriculture. For a correct estimate of the situation, it will 
be necessary to analyse the various types and the categories of the non- 
agricultural employments available in any region. But in broad terms, it 
may bo stated that when a smaller percentage of the families takes to 
non-agricultural pursuits, the pressure of population ‘on the land resources 
is greater and therefore the farmer’s economy is weaker. 


36. The non-agricultural classes hav& been classified under four main 
occupation.gronps. Of the total rnrat families in the ‘State, only 15:4 per 
cent. derive their major source of liveiihood from the different non-agri- 
cultural occupations. The proportions of these families under the four 
sub-heads are given below : 


Occupation-groups Percentage 
1. Nop-agricultural labour 23 
2. Trade 1-7 
3. Production other than cultivation 6-0 
4, Services & Professions 5-4 
Total 15 4 


37. Within this broad picture, there are considerabje inter-district 
variations. It is necessary to analyse these variations in order that the 
forces operating in different regions may be brought out. Tables ITI-SA & 
I11-8B given below show tho variations with regard to the four different 
occupational groups in the difterent districts of the State. 
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38. The coastal division has a lnrger. proportion of non-agricultural 
families than the inland regions, It is generally presumed that in the 
coastal areas opportunities for non-agricultural employments arc available 
ton greater extent than in the inland districts, But such a generalization 
is unwarranted. Some coastal districts have as meagre non-agricultural 
opportunities as some of the inland districts, whercas both in the inland 
and the coastal regions some districts provide considerable opportunities 
for employment in non-agricultural occupations, Kalahandi, Mayurbhanj, 
Phulbani, Bolangir and Koraput among the inland districts and Balasore 
among the coastal districts are the arcas where non-agricultural families 
form a very small proportion of the rural families, the percentage varying 
from only 67 to 10:5. On the other side, districts like Ganjam and 
Puri from the coastal areas and Keonjhar, Sambalpur and Sundargarh from 
the inland region are the districts where considerably larger proportion of 
families finds employments in non-agricultural occupations. The percentage 
varies frum 17‘5 to as high as 22:6. The reasons for these variations will 
be analysed in their proper place in, respect of each of the four groups 
constituting the non-agricultural occupations. But the fact to be taken 
note of is that in the matter of non-agricultural opportunities, the coastal 
and the inland divisions do not form distinct economic regions. It will be 
noticed from the tables, that the districts which have fairly large non- 
agricultural classes do not necessarily have large percentage of families in 
all the four sub-groups. There are variations between one district and 
another in respect of the four main categories. Therefore, it will be proper 
to analyse the distribution in respect of each sub-group of the non- 
agricultural occupations. 


89. Along with regional distribution of non-agricultural classes, it 
is interesting to bring out the distribution of non-agricultural families 
among the main caste-groups constituting the population, It is well known 
that social status based on the caste to which a family belongs conditions, 
to a great extent, the occupations open to it. Naturally, thorofore, in the 
matter of different non-agricultural occupations, it is usual to fiud great 
differences among the caste-groups of the community. Tables 1I1-9A & 
III-9B furnish the castewiso distribution of non-agricultural families in 


the rural areas. 
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40, It is interesting to note that about 1 /4th of the total number of 
families belonging to “the other religions” aro in non-agricultural occu- 
pations. Among the difforont classes in the community this class is the 
least agricultural. In some districts overwhelming proportion of families 
belonging to this class takes to non-agricultural pursuits. In the district 
of Keonjhar, for instance, all the families belonging to “other religions” 
are in such occupations. 


41. Among the non-scheduled Hindus, 17-1% of the families are 
non-agricultural in character. The proportion is slightly larger in the 
coastal districts than in the inland region. But inter-district variations 
are very significant and noteworthy. Keonjhar, Sundargarh, Sambalpur 
and Puri are the districts where non-scheduled Hindus have more than 
20% of their families deriving their chief source of income from various 
non-agricultural ‘pursuits. Kalahandi and Balasore are on the other side of 
the scale where non-agricultural families form a very small proportion. 


42. It would be secn. from the tables that in respect of non- 
agricultnral occupations, the scheduled castes are in tbe same position as 
the non-scheduled Hindus. While 17-1% of the non.scheduled Hindus are 
non-agricultural, the percentage is even slightly higher in the case of 
scheduled castes, being 182%. It must however not be concluded from this 
that the families belonging to the scheduled castes are in lucrative occupa- 
tions and therefore economicatly well off, ‘The quantitative comparison does 
not bring out the correct picture. Although 18-2 per cent. of the scheduled 
caste families are in non-agricultural occupations, the types of occupations 
available to them are different in character from those available to the 
non-scheduled Hindu classes. ‘This qualitative difference is the most 
important factor which makes the condition of the two classes economi- 
cally very different. The scheduled caste families are in such non- 
agricultural . occupations as are of very low order and the income there. 
from in many eases is of low level. 


43. The figures with regard to ‘the scheduled tribes are very 
interesting: Unlike the various other classes, only 6:4 per cent. of the 
tribal families are non-agricultural in character. There are inter-district 
variations. In the districts of Keonjhar and Sundargarh, 17°6 and 11°9%, of 
the tribal families are in non-agricultural occupations. The proportion is 
substantial in the case of the districts of .Balagore and Dhenkanal. But 
since the numerical strength of tribal families in these two districts is 
exceedingly small, the proportion taking to non-agricultural pursuits is not 
of much consequence. The main fact emerges that tribal families are, by 
and large, in various types -of agricultural: occupations whatevor may be 
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the technique adopted in cultivation. This significant difference between 
tho tribal classes on the one hand and all the others on the other is to bho 
taken note of in devising measures for their -social and economic re- 
géneration. 

Non-Agricultural Labour 


44. According to the definition adopted, agricultural labour families 
are such families as derive the major source of their livelihood from wages 
by working as labourers in the farms of others. In the same manner, non- 
agricultural families are constituted of families deriving their 
principal means of livelihood from wages earned in non-agricultural 
occupations, Only 2:3 per cent. of the total rural families derive their 
major source of income by working as labourers. Table III-10 gives 
the percentage distribution of non-agricultural families, castewise, in the 
different districts of the State. 
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45. It will be seen from the table that in respect of this particular 
category of non-agricultural classes, the inland region scores over the 
eoastal region. While 3 per cent. of the families in the inland districts 
take to non-agricultural labour, the proportion is 1°5 in the coastal areas. 
The really significant feature is inter-district variation. The districts of 
Keonjhar and Sundargarh stand out distinctly ab)ve the others in respect 
of this kind of employment. In Keonjhar 12:1 per cont. of the families 
and in Sundargarh 8-6 per cent. depend on non-agricultural labour. In 
these two districts, there is plenty of mineral resources and various mines 
arc now being worked, Most of the families which depend upon non-agri- 
cultural Jabour, in fact, find employment in these ‘various mines and 
quarries as labourers. This accounts for the significant difference of those 
two districts from all the other districts of the State. In the districts of 
Balasore, Dhenkanal and Mayurbhanj non-agricultural labour families 
constitute 35 to 48% of the total ruralfamilies which is somcwhat large 
compared with many other districts of the State, But the difference is 
not significant to call for any special attention. On the other side, some 
districts like Puri, Phulbani and Bolangir have very few families depending 
on: non-agricultural labour. The fact emerges, therefore, that the major 
source of non-agricultural labour comes from employment in quarries and 
mines which are being worked in some of the districts, Other occupations 
are of miscellaneous character and of minor importance and they vary 


from place to place, 

46. The custewise variations are also to be noted. Non-scheduled 
Hindu families in the rural areas do not usually take to labour in non- 
agricultural occupations. Only 1°5 per cent. of such families are in this 
type of employment, Here again Keonjhar and Sundargarh stand out 
very much above all the other districts. The same reason which explains 
the considerably large employment as non-agricultural labour for the 
families in general, also applies in particular to the families belonging to 
the non-scheduled Hindu community. This special feature pertaining to 
Keonjhar and Sundargarh is evident among all the major different classes 
of the community—the scheduled castes, tho tribal population and also 
persons belonging to other religions. Among the scheduled tribes, 4 per 
cent. of the total rural families depend upon non-agricultural labour. The’ 
table would indicate that in the districts of Balasore and Dhenkanal, a 
very much larger proportion of these families earns their livelihood by 
working as non-agricultural labourers. But in these two districts, the 
tribal population forms a very small proportion of the total population 
and those taking to non-agricultural labour aro employed in rice mills 


and various other odd jobs. 
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47. It is to be noticed that in the district of Keonjhar, where non- 
agricultural labour families form a large proportion of the total number 
of families, the scheduled castes do not get the similar share as the othey 
classes, Perhaps workers belonging to scheduled castes do not prefer work 
in the quarries and mines. But this does not appear to be the case so far as 
the district of Sundargarh is concerned. On the whole, therefore in most 
of the districts, the scheduled: castes do not have much employment in 
non-agricultural occupations as the scheduled tribocs. 


Trade 


48. Under the category trade are included various types ranging 
from prosperous traders in agricultural and other commodities in the 
various localities, shop-keepers, paddlers, hawkers and families which 
derive their livelihood by selling sundry and cheap products collected 
from different places. Traders are generally prosperous ; but in view of the 
various types included in this category, all those who are engaged in trade 
are not in affuent condition. Trade in this classification includes trans- 
port as well. In most cases, families which pursue trade as their ma n 
occupation are comparatively better off. The. Table II-11, given below, 
shows the percentage of families deriving their principal means of livelihood 
from trade in the rural areas. 
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49. Tho striking feature that catches attention in this table is that 
excecdingly few families in the rural areas take to trade as their main 
occupation. Only 1°7 families out of a hundred rural families are in trade 
and transport of different categories, Very often the major trades in the 
rural areas are in the hands of people living in towns. As such, the rural 
families do not participate to any considerable extent in this particular 
prosperous aspect of economic life. Whatever share of trade is available to 
the rural families is not also evenly distributed among the dlifferent 
regions. In the coastal areas, the proportion of families depending on 
trade is somewhat larger compared with the inland districts. The differ- 
ence however is not appreciable ; nevertheless it indicates that economi- 
cally a more lucrative occupation is utilised to a greater extent. by the 
families in the coastal areas. 


50. The inter-district difference is worth noticing. It would be seen 
from the tnble that Phulbani occupies the topmost position in having 
4-8 per cent. of the rural families engaged in trade. It should not be 
concluded from this that the trade-income in this district is therefore of 
higher level than where the percentage of families engaged in trade is 
lower. Phulbani is a district with vast inaccessible areas, Various 
kinds of commodities from the forests and hill-side are handled: by 
different grades of sellers, Many of them are petty traders earning an 
unenviable means of livelihood. The districts of Ganjam and Puri have a 
fairly considerable number of trading families: compared with the other 
districts of the State. Many of the: traders in these districts are different 
in category from those working in the district of Phulbani. Some of the 
inland districts have scarcely any trading families at all, either because 
the trade is largely in the hands of the townspeople or because in various 
areas the scope for trade is exceedingly meagre. The very low percentage 
of families depending on trade is an indication of the primitive character 


of the economy and also of the extent to which this activity is in the 
control of urban traders. 


51. ‘The castewise distribution of trading families is significant, It 
may be noticed from the table that among the families belonging to “other 
religions’”’, quite a considerable number of families derive their principal 
source of income from different trades. The percentage is 87 which is 
very much larger than what it is in respect of the other caste-groups in 
rural areas, They occupy this comparatively lucrative position in every 
district of the State. In some districts, in fact, they seem to be largely 2 
gort of trading community. In the district of Kalahandi, whatever little 
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trade that exists happens to bo in their hands. More than half the fmmilies 
belonging to the other religions take to different kinds of trados as their 
major s)yurce of income. In the districts of Ganjam and .Puri more than 
1/¢th of the families of this class are in trade. The proportion of their 
families depending on trade in other districts is not however as large. The 
table makes it clear that everywhere a larger percentage of families 
belonging to these religions has taken to trade as the major source of 
income. 

52. Amongst the other classos, the non-scheduled familios have 1-0 
per cent. of them in trade. This is more or less uniformly distri- 
buted over the different districts of the State with only slight variations. 
In Phulbani 4°4 per cont. of the caste Hindu families arc in trade, engaged 
perhaps in buying various agricultural and forest commodities from the 
backward classes. In Ganjam and Puri the proportion of non-scheduled 
classes engaged in trade is somewhat larger compared to other districts, 
The position of the scheduled castes appears, on the face of it, better in 
this respect than that of the scheduled tribes. In fact, while 1'9 per cent. 
of the non-scheduled Hindu families are employed in trade, 1:5 per cent. of 
the scheduled caste families are in this occupation. As against this, from 
the tribal families there are only 5 out of a thousand who have taken to 
trade, in some form or other, But herejagain this quantitative comparison 
cloes not present a correct picture. In the district of Phulbani, for instance, 
12:9 per cent. of the scheduled caste families are in trade. Some of them 
might be well off, but most of them are landless people and have to earn 
a precarious livelihood by collecting sundry articles from here and there 
and offering them for sale. This does not indicate that the scheduled caste 
families in Phulbani enjoy any particular economic advantage. 


583. The tribal families do not appear to have taken to trade any. 
where in the State, In the district of Cuttack, 3-5 per cent. of their 
families are in some kind of trade, But in this district the tribal popula- 
tion i3 exceedingly small and therefore this percentage is not very 
meaningful. Elsewhero in the State only 1 to 7 tribal families in a thou- 
sand are found in trading occupations. This further confirms the finding 
that tribal people are engaged by and large in some kind of agricultural 
occupations in the different parts of the State. 


Production other than Cultivation 


5+. The category “production other than cultivation” includes 
various types of occupations. The mnjor items included under this cate- 
gory are the various kinds of rucal industries in the differant parts of the 
State. Iu this category are included families engizod in mining and 
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quarrying occupations, salt manufacture, food and beverage preparations, 
oil-pressing, textile production and garment-making, leather goods produc. 
tion, furniture-making, construction and allied occupations, metal and 
general engineering, toy-making, pottery and various miscellaneous j$ro- 
ductions. It is needless to point out that these are indeed the occupations 
which largely supplement the rural agricultural economy. In a well- 
balance 1 economy, the proportion of families engaged in such occupations 
has to be considerable. These occupations add variety to the economic 
life and insurance against the precarious dependence on one particular type 
of occupation. It may be coucsluded that the larger the percentage of 
families deriving their chief source of livelihood from this livelihood cate- 
gory, the richer, in general, the character of the rural economy, Table 
III-12 furnishes the percentage of families taking to these various types of 
rural industries in the different parts of the State. 
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55. The fact that only 6 per cent. of the ‘ural families in Orissa are 
engaged in different forms of rural industries shows that joe rural eco- 
nomy of the State lacks variety. Agriculture continues to be predomi- 
nantly the only occupation of the people, It is not to be presumed that 
scope for expansion for such occupation is limited in the different parts of 
the State. The fact is that it has not been possible so far to utilise the 
resources available for enriching the rural economy. Lack of transport end 
communication, absence of marketing facilities, lack of technique and 
knowledge and, above all, prolonged inertia have been the basic forces 
resisting the expansion of rural industries. 


56. There is no distinction between the cnastal and inland regions in 
this respect, It would appear from the table that only 6 per cent. of the 
families in both the regions are engaged in production other than cultiva- 
tione The natural geographical division of the State does not appear to 
have played any important part in promoting or discouraging industrial 
eccupations in rural areas. Tho inter-district differences are to be noted, 
The district of Sambalpur occupies the pr ride of place in providing indus- 
trial occupations to 12-4 per cent. of the total rural families. As 's well 
known, weaving is a thriving industry in this district and this is parti. 
cularly prevalent among some .of the so-called backward classes. The 
districts of Puri, Cuttack and Keonjhar come next in respect of this cate- 
gory of oceupation. It is usual to expect that in the coastal areas with 
better communication and with urban areas having demand fur.various 
industrial-products, rural industries should be comparatively prosperous. 
The district of Balasore does not confirm to this presumption. Neither in 
trade nor in industries the rural familics of Balasore appear to take any 
appreciable port. Puri and Cuttack, novertheless, have a. considerable 
number of families participating in industrial production. Among the 
inland districts, Keonjhar has a somewhat larger percentage of families in 
industrial pursuits. This js largely due to the working of the mines in this 
area. 


57. The classwise variations indicate that the non-scheduled Hindus 
occupy the topmost position in respect of rural industries, It ‘has already 
been pointed out thut the so-called other backward classes, included in the 
non-scheduled Hindu group, belong to the various occupational classes 
which are included in the list of such backward classes. Many of these 
occupational classes pursue their traditional industrial occupations. 
The non-scheduled Hindu families have a fairly large percentage 
of them in the districts of Sambalpur. Puri and Keonjhar, engaged in 
different industrial pursuits. 
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58. The scheduled caste familios appear to be cquantitatively 
almost in the samc level as the non-scheduled Hindu families in this 
respect, While 7-4 per cent. of the non-scheduled Hindu families are 
engaged in industries, 7 per cent. of the scheduled caste families are in 
such occupations. But as has been pointed out earlier under the various 
categories the qualitative difference is a major consideration to be taken 
note of, In Sambalpur, 17-7 per cent. of the scheduled class families are 
in rural industries. In Koraput it is 16°1 per cent. and in Sundargath 
it is 157 per cent. These are appreciable proportions, but the category 
* production «ther than cultivation” includes so many different forms of 
employments and so many different types of industries that many of 
them falling to: the share of scheduled castes are not comparable in terms 
of income with those available to the non-scheduled Hindu families. 


#9. The case of tribal families is very distinct from the rest of 
the rural community. These families have scarcely any share in 
activities other than cultivation, Only 8 families out of a thousand are 
in some sort of rural industries, This is scarcely worth-while considering 
and the position is almost ‘uniform throughout alt the districts of the 
State, The conclusion is emphasised that tribal families are overwhelmingly 


dependent on some types of cultivation almost in all-the different parts: of 
the State. 


Services and Professions 


60. In an ‘advanced economy a large section of the people finds 
employment in various services and professions. Generally speaking, 
people in such employments are comparatively well off. An advanced 
economy offers scope for various kinds of professional employments. In 
an economy of primitive character, primary production is almost the only 
source of employment to the people. All the families registered under the 
category of services arid professions cannot, of course, be taken as 
belonging to a comparatively prosperous section of the community. There 
are professions which are definitely of high income level and there are also 
occupations like domestic services which cannot be considered along wiih 
those of high economic status. The Table ITI-13 furnishes the statistical 
information about the percentage of families engaged in services and 
professions in different regions of the State. 
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61. For Orissa a3 a whole only 5:‡ per cent. of the total rural 
familics are employed in different services and professions. This-is indeed 
a very small proportion which indicates the lack of economic variety in 
ruval areas. In this respect ther: is considerable difference between the 
coastal region and the inland region, The economy of tho coastal districts 
is, generally speaking, of a high : level with greater varieties and, as such, 
services and professions offer employment to 7:9 per cent. of tho 
rural families. In the inland districts such opportunities are less and 
therefore only 3-2 per cent. of the families depend for their chief source of 
livelihood on this occupation. 


62. The district of Ganjam occupies in this respect the first position 
by offering services and professions to 12:5 per cent. of the total rural 
families. This is significantly higher than what obtains in any other 
district of the State. Comparatively, therefore the rural economy of 
Ganjom offers greater scope for this kind of lucrative employment. Next 
in order come the districts of Puri and Cuttack where families in services 
and professions form 77 and 5'5 per cent. of the rural families, This 
situation bears out the conclusion that the richer. and more voried the 
economic life, the greater are the opportunities for employments in the 
services aud professions. The district of Balasore, all through this 
analysis, presents a picture of overwhelming dependence on agriculture. 
Very fow families in this district take to trade, industry or professions, 
particularly as compared with the other coastal districts. 


63. Families belonging to the “other religions” have 7 per cent. of 
them engaged in various services and professions. In the district of 
Keonjhar, 40 per cent. of their families are in such occupations. Industry 
and professions taken together provide employment to half the number of 
families belonging to “other religions” in this district, In Kalahandi, 
Koraput, Ganjam, Sambalpur and Puri, the percentage of families of other 
religions taking to profession is also considerable. Inasmuch as trade 
and professions, in general, provide employment of higher economic levels, 
it is worth observing that families belonging to other religions, even 
though their total number is not large, occupy a position of economic 
superiority in the rural areas of the State. 


64. Among the non-scheduled Aindus, 6:3 per cent, are in services 
and professions. Their percentage is particularly large in Ganjam where it 
is 143, In the district of Puri which comes next in order, the percentage of 
families in such occupations is 7-2, In other districts of the State, this posi. 
tion is almost the same except in the case of Kalahandi and Muayurbhanj 
where opportunities for such occupations gre exceedingly meagre. The 
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relative position of the scheduled castes in this respect is about the same as 
in the cuse of trade and industries. In fact. while 6:3 per cent. of the non- 
scheduled Hindus take to services and professions, 6:8 per cent. of the 
scheduled castes are in such occupations. As has been pointed’ out 
earlier in various connections, this quantitative position by itself cannot 
be taken as & comparative economic valuation. Services and professions 
are of various categories, Many of the services and professions in which 
scheduled caste families find employment are not economically of the 
same level as are available to the non-scheduled Hindus. Therefore, the 
qualitative difference has to be emphasised in order that & comparative 
economic picture can be drawn up. In the district of Sundargarh, for 
instance, 17-4 per cent. of the scheduled caste families are in services and 
professions. Asin many other areas, so far as ownership of land is 
concerned, the scheduled caste families are particularly in a disadvan- 
tageous position, They bave to take to some services which, both 
socially and economically, are very often of a comparatively lower level, 

65. The tribal families do not have much share in the services and 
professions, Only 1-1 per cent. of them find employment in such occupa- 
tions and the position is almost the same in all the different districts of 
the State. This again confirms the conclusion stated earlier that tribal 
families are almost solely dependent on some kind of agricultural 
activities. 

Subsidiary Occupations 

66. Three major problems concerning the rural economy are; 
(a) how to increase the productivity of land, (b) how to provide alternative 
gainful occupations to relieve the pressure on land, and (c) how to create 
different kinds of subsidiary employments to provide supplementary 
sources of income, Agriculture is & seasonal occupation and is mostly run 
as a subsistence economy. In such a context, the importance of subsi- 
diary occupations cannot be over-emphasised, In particular, when 70 
per cent. of the holdings are below five acres, it is not possible to have 
any reasonable standard of income without adequate opportunities for 
subsidiary employments. The standard of the rural economy can be 
assessed by taking into account the extent of supplementary sources of 
income and employment available to the people, The subsidiary occupa. 
tions of families surveyed have been presented in the following manner: 

(1) Subsidiary occupations of the rural families in general 

(2) Subsidiary occupations of the agricultural families, i,e., families 

of owner cultivators, non-owner cultivators and non-cultivating 
owners. | 
(3) Subsidiary occupation of the non-agricultural families 
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67. The most striking feature that emerges from the table is that 
one-half of the total rural families in the State havo no subsidiary occu- 
pation whatsoever. This is indeed 2 very dismal feature. There are 
indeed some families which have fairly substantial incomo from the one 
occupation they follow. But in many cases the one occupation is too 
inadequate to meet even the basic needs of physical existence. Tho inland 
districts in this respect are worse off Compared with the coastal areas. In the 
inland districts as many as 536% of the families have only one occupation 
whatever may be the type or gainful character of the occupation concerned. 
Kalahandi and Bolangir with 81-6 and 71°7 per cent. of the families without 
any secondary source of income are helplessly dependant on a& single 
occupation, The coastal areas are slightly better in this respect, But 
the position all the samo remains disquieting. Tho district of Mayurbhanj 
has only 15 per cent. of the families which have no secondary employment, 
This peculiar position in respect of this particular district, of which the 
economy is not particularly encouraging, is rather striking. A very large 
proportion of the families take to occasional labour in the lands of others 
and thus in agricultural labour, as high as 43 per cent. of the rural families 
get some kind of secondary employment. Inasmuch as large parts of 
Mayurbhanj are inaccessible and cultivation in those areas is of undeveloped 
character, the large volume of secondary occupation in agricultural labour 
is not of much economic importance. 


63. Among the various categories of supplementary occupations, 
agricultural labour comes out first. While only 50 per cent. of the families 
have some kind of secondary occupation, of them 22:6 per cent. find 
supplementary income by working as labourers on land. In this respect 
there are inter-district variations ; but the position is very similar in most 
of the districts. As has been pointed out, in Mnyurbhanj a very large 
percentage takes to agricultural labour as subsidiary occupation. But in 
tho district of Kalahandi only 8:2 per cent. of the families take to this 
subsidiary employment and as such more than 4/5ths of the total families 
in this district have no secondary employment of any kind, 


69. Next to agricultural labour, comes cultivation comprising the 
three main categories of owner cultivators, cultivating owners and non- 
cultivating owners. Agriculture provides secondary occupation to 12:8 
per cent. of the rural families, Generally speaking in the coastal districts, 
the percentage is 16°3 whereas for the inland districts a3 a whole itis 9°8. 
In the districts of Puri, Cuttack, Balasore, Ganjam, Dhenkanal and 
Mayurbhanj, the proportion is larger than in many of the other districts 
of the State. In these districts, therofore, families which are mainly 
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non-agricultural have taken to cultivation as a secondary occupation, 
whereas in some of the inland districts where non-agricultural occupations 
are very few, the chances of taking to cultivation as a secondary employ- 
ment, arc very much less. . 

70. Non-agricultural labour, trade, industry, and services and profes- 
sions do not occupy any place of importance in providing subsidiary occu- 
pation. Taken together all these different occupations are responsible for 
1/8th of the total volume ofsubsidiary employment available in the rural 
areas, Non-agricultural labour is unimportant. So far as trade is concerned, 
in some districts like Ganjam, Phulbani and Bolangir, there is certain 
amounts of secondary employment in this occupation, But all the same 
the total volume is insignificant, Rural industries provide secondary 
employment to 4-4 per cent. families and in this respect, the districts 
of Sambalpur, Balasore, Puri, Kalahandi and Bolangir are comparatively 
in a better position. It has been pointed out earlier that a varied 
economy provides scope for different types of services and professions. 
Even in respect of secondary employment, this proposition holds good. 
The districts of Puri, Cuttack, Balasore, Ganjum and Keonjhar are the 
districts where the economy has comparatively diversified features. As 
such, theso districts have 5°3 to §°4 per rent, of the total families obtain- 
ing subsidiary income from services and professions, 

71. Since the rural economy is overwhelmingly dependent on 
agriculture and sinoe agriculture does not provide sufficient income and 
employment in most cases, it is necessary to analyse to what extent 
families depending on agriculture take £0 various subsidiary occupations. 
Tables III-15A & B below show the extent of secondary employment 
pursued by agricultural families, 
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72. The same feature of paucity of secondary occupation is also 
brought out here. About one half of the total agricultural familics has no 
other means of supplementing thcir agricultural incomes. The inter-district 
distribution in this respect does not show any remarkable differences 
except what has been pointed out in respect of Mayurbhanj on the one 
hand and Kalahandi and Bolangir on the other. ‘The conclusion in the 
‘Tables IfI-144A & B are further confirmed in this respect. In the district 
of Mayurbhanj, only 14-4 per cent. of the agricultural families have sub- 
sidiary occupation, and 60-4 per cent. of these families take to agri- 
cultural Jabour as subsidiary employment. Opposite is the case of Koala- 
handi and Bolangir, Agricultural families with no secondary occupation 
form an overwhelming proportion and agricultural labour supplies 
subsidiary occupation only to a few. The various types of subsidiary 
occupations pursued by the agricultural families conform almost to the 
same quantitative analysis as the aggregate subsidiary cccupation already 
considered, More than half the total number of agricultural families has 
no subsidiary source and 1/3rd of these families takes to agricultural 
labour ag secondary employment. Therefore, only 1/6th of the agricultural 


families in the State has some kind of additional source to supplement the 
slender agricultural income. 


73. Agricultural labour as a subsidiary occupation, does not, in fact 
supplement the rural economy which is basically agricultural, It merely 
shows that 1/3rd of the families with cultivation as their income, has not 
enough land to cultivate or enough income for their maintenance. Taking 
to agricultural labour as subsidiary occupation, signifies that this subsi- 
diary occupation is undertaken in the agricultural season itself and not in 
the months when there is no work to be done in the fields. If subsidiary 
occupations have to have any significance as an appreciable addition to 
the economy, they should be available largely in the off-seasons when the 
agriculturists have no work to do. Agricultural labour as a subsidiary 
occupation may be an additional income to the family concerned because 
it has not adequate employment in cultivation which it undertakes. But 
for the rural economy as a whole, it is of no consequence to include 
agricultural labour as a subsidiary occupation. This being so, the fact 
emerges that 5/6ths of the total agricultural families do not have any 
supplementary occupations so far as the aggregate economy is concerned. 


74 Only 16 per cent. of the agricultural families get subsidiary 
employment in different kinds of non-agricultural pursuits. N on-agricul- 
tural labour is available as a subsidiary occupation to a considerable exten 
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in the districts of Mayurbhanj, Sundargarh and Balasore. In Sundargarh 
and Mayurbhanj, this is maily in the mines and quarries add in Balasore 
in rice mills, 

75. Trade by its very nature can seldom be undertaken as a subst 
diary or part-time occupatioh. For agriculturists to take to this in off- 
seasons or as part-time employment is rather unusual, and the type of 
trade that is undertaken as such is not significant. | 

76. When ono thinks of subsidiary occupations for agriculturists in 
their spare hours and off-seasons, one in fact visualises various kinds of 
rural industries and certain professional occupations, Village industries in 
any scheme of reorganization of rural economy, must necessarily occupy a 
position of primary importance. As the table shows, only 5 per cent, of the 
agriculturists have some sort of secondary occupation in production other 
thao cultivation. In this respect the situation in the inland “districts is 
slightly better than in the coastal division, Sambalpur which has the fore- 
most place among the districts in respect of the relative importance of rural 
industries also provides additional avenues of employment in such indus- 
tries to agriculturists. In the district of Kalahandi with a large percentage 
of backward population, additional occupation in production other than 
cultivation is found by 7-9 per cent. of the families. In this district these 
occupations include, to a large extent, food and beverage preparations and 
occupations of various miscellaneous categories. In services and profes- 
sions, the coastal districts score over the inland region, The district of 
Balasore which is dominantly agricultural and which has very few families 
in the various non-agricultural occupations, provides subsidiary employ- 
ments in services and professions to 9-5 percent. of the agricultural fami- 
lies. Cuttack, Puri, Ganjam, Keonjhar and Mayurbhanj are the five other 
districts where the proportion is also fairly considerable. In other districts 
& very small percentage of the agricultural families find employment in 
services and professions. ” 


77. It has been shown already that 82-9 per cent. of the families 
are agricultural and only 15-4 per cent. are non-agricultural. Many of 
the non-agricultural occupations in rural areas do not provide continuous 
employment and income as in the case of employment in the urban 
centres. It is also necessary for non-agricultural families to take to 
different kinds of agricultura& or non-agricultural occuputions to supple- 
ment their main income. Tables III-16A & B show to what extent the 
non-agricultural families tale to different subsidiary employments, 
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78. Here again it must be observed that 46:4 por cent. of the non- 
agricultural families do not have any secondary source of income. A few 
of the main non-agricultural occupations in the rural areas may offer whole- 
time employments and perhaps reasonable income; but in many cases this is 
not so. Subsidiary employment is, therefore, absolutely necessary for them. 
Tho fact, therefore, that such a large proportion of the non-agricultural 
families have no supplementary income brings out the same conclusion of 
precarious dependence cn one occupation. Of the total non-agricultural 
families, 33-9 per cent. take to cultivation and 12-7 per cent. to agricultural 
labour to supplement their main source of income. Taken together, these 
two constitute 46:6 per cent. of the total non-agricultural families. When 
agriculture itself is largely of primitive character and is overladen with 
population pressure, 46-6 per cent. of the non-agricultural families taking to 
agriculture or ,agricultural labour .as secondary employment, do not 
indicate any strength of the rural economy, It re-emphasises the utter 
dependance of the rural economy on agriculture. 1f a non-agricultural 
family with trade, industry or profession as its main occupation, takes to 
another kind of subsidiary occupation of non-agricultural character, that 
would be a sign of economic strength. But non-agricullurist encroaching 
for secondary income into agriculture, puts only further strain cn the 
inadequate land su pply. Non-agricultural families taking to some other 
occupation of non-agricultural character for secondary employment, 
constitute a meagre fraction of only 7 per cent. of the total non-agri¢ul- 
tural families. 


79. The foregoing analysis presents a discouraging picture of the 
occupational structure of the rural population. In the first place, as high as 
82-9 per cent, of the families are dependent mainly on agriculture. The 
condition of cultivation being as it is today, in most cases the income 
therefrom is exceedingly inadequate. And supplementary sources ‘of 
income available to the cultivators are exceedingly meagre. Half of them 
have ‘got no such income and a third only takes to agricultural 
labour on account of insufficiency of land, Of the 17:5 per cent. of the 
families which are non-agricultural, 46 per cent. have no supplementary 
income und about the same proportion has to compete for agricultural 
employment with the agriculturists. The fact that non-agricultural 
employments are few and the further fact that subsidiary employments 
are too meagre, brings out the utter dependence of the tural economy of 
Orissa on agriculture alone. Thero are slight deviations in this respect 
among the different districts and among the broad sections of the commu- 
nity constituting the rural population. These are important in the framing 
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of measures suited to particular localities. But the major fact is utter 
dependence on agricultural income which itself is often of precarious 
character. It shows the urgency and the magnitude of the problem involved 
in tackling the problem of rural economic development. 
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CHAPTER IV 


* AGRARIAN STRUCTURE 


Introductory 


The analysis of occupational distribution clearly brought out the 
overwhelming dependence of the rural economy on agriculture. Where 
82:9 per cent. of the families depend on igriculture with 
exceedingly meagre opportunities for non-agricultural subsidiary occupa- 
tions, a description of the agricultural economy is, in essence, na descrip- 
tion of the entire rural economy. The overall picturs shows the precarious 
character of the occupational structure. It is essential to analyse in 
detail the structure of the agricultural economy in order that its economic 
strongth or weakness can be adequately appreciated, In an old country 
with enormous pressure of population on land, there are all kinds of 
problems and complexities concerning the agrarian system. Before 
discussing the technique and character of cultivation, it is necessary at 
the outset to study the agrarian structure. How much of land is there 
available for cultivation ? How is the ownership of land distributed among 
the different sections of the community © What is the average size of & 
cultivator’s holding ? What are the various types of rights of owners and 
cultivators ? These are some of the basic issues of agrarian structure. 
An analysis of these issues will bring out not only the nature of the 
farmers’ economy, but also the social structure of the rural population. 


2. One of the major problems of economic development is reorga- 
nisation of the agrarian structure, This issue has been one of the pressing 
problems for a very long period. The Five-year Plans have laid parti- 
cular emphasis on this problem of the rural economic structure. ‘The 
weakness of the Indian agriculture is largely due to the structure of the 
rural economy and the rural economy itself has been conditioned by the 
agrarian structure. One of the objectives of land reform has been to 
remove all such impediments from agricultural productions as arise from 
the agrarian structure itself. It isimperative to devise means to increase 
the agricultural production. All that stands in the way of productive 
incentive should be removed in order that the cultivator would apply 
himself whole-heartedly to the land he cultivates. Land has been heavily 
burdened through the course of history and circumstances, These burdens 
operate as henvy drags on agricultural development. It is obvious that 
to realise the objective of increased production, measures of land reform 
should aim at eliminating all there obstacles. In acdition, there isa 
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further objective of planned development to provide social and economic 
justice. Measures of land reform have also to be shaped to realise this 
objective. Apprehensions are sometimes expressed that in trying to segure 
distributive justice, there may arisea diminution in productive ocfficiency, 
Interests in land have to be reconciled in such a way as to make it possible 
to utilise the resources in the best possible manner. In order that effective 
measures of reforms can be devised it is necessary to have a clear picture 
of the various aspects of the cxisting agrarian structure. There may be 
wide variations not only between one State and another, but also in the 
different regions of a State. Any common plan devised for the whole of 
India or even for the whole of Orissa may not always be conducive to 
rural economic development. Regional divergences have, therefore to be 
taken into account. The magnitude of the problem can be assessed only 
on the basis of statistical data concerning the agrarian structure. 


Man-.land Ratio 

3. Land available per head of population for cultivation is nn index 
of the pressure on land. In countries like Canada, the United States, 
Australia and New Zealand, the extent of land available per cultivating 
family is so large and modern techniques of cultivation are employed to 
such an extent that the agricultural economy is exceedingly prosperous. 
Even in western Europe, where the density of population is very great, on 
account of the major portion of the population depending on industrial 
and other occupations, the unit of cultivatiin is sufficiently large for 
modernised cultivation and maintenance of a high standard of living. It 
would not serve any useful purpose to compare with these advanced 
countries the position in Orissa in respect of per ‘capita land available 
for cultivation. Taking the Indian conditions as they are today, it 
would be desirable to compare the situation in Orissa with that of the 
other States of the Indian Union. It has been shown earlier that among 
the States of the Indian Union, Orissa has the highest percentage of rural 
population. That itself indicates the comparative position. Of this rural 
population, an overwhelming proportion is dependent solely on agriculture. 
In this context, the relative economic position can be assessed with 
reference to the amount of cultivated land available per head of popula- 
tion. Table IV-1 shows the per capita land available for cultivation in 
the different zones of India and the various States of the Indian Union. 
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TABLE iV.1 
Area of cultivation per capita 
(Average 1946 —50) ( In cents ) 


Zone or State Area of cultivation per capita 
INDIA 17 
North India 62 
East India 58 
South Indian 53 
West Indian 18s 
Contral India 132 
North-West India 59 
Orissa 83 
Uttar Pradesh 62 
Bihar 57 
West Rengal 45 
Assam 58 
Madras 54 
Mysore 70 
Travancore-Cochin 30 
Bombay 118 
. Madhya Pradesh 135 
Punjab ବକ 05 


Sourco Pagos 40-13, Consus of India, 1951, Part I-B—Appondicos to tho Census 
Roport, 1951. 


4. The table shows that in western and Central India, the extent 
of land available for cultivation in relation to the population is much 
larger than what it is in northern, enstern or southern India. The 
States in the Central and Western Zones are less densely populated. The 
inter-State comparison shows that Travancore-Cochin hauppeus to be the 
most “‘crowded’”’ region in relation to the area available for cultivation, 
West Bengal, Bihar, Assam and Madras have about ialf an acre .of culti- 
vated land per head. - Orissa is, as the figures show, in a comparatively 
better position in this respect. Bub this, by itself, should not be taken to 
indicate the relative economic position. In most of the other States, 
there is a large percentage of the population taking to non-agricultural 
occupations in industry, trade and professions. Besides, the quality of 
cultivated land in the States liko Wost Bangaul, Bibar and Uttar Pradesh 
is very different from tho quality of land in major parts of Orissa, parti- 
cularly in the inland region. Tho comparative per capita laud given above 
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only indicates that with the improvement in the facilities for irrigation, 
Orissa’s agrarian oconomy has opportunities of greater expansion than 
some of the neighbouring States where the per capita cultivated land 
available is less. ° 

5. A disquieting feature of our economy has been stagnation over & 
Jong period. Tho non-agricultural sector has been so little deve'oped that 
increasc of population from year to year has been exorting a continuously 
increasing pressure on the available lund supply. Absence of industria- 
lisation and consequent circumscription of occupational channels compol 
people to fall back increasingly upon agriculture as the main source of 
livelihood. This structural imbalance of the economy has been responsible 
not merely for inereasing dependence on land, but also for the continuance 
of the primitive character of cultivation, The Census Report of 1951 
presents a picture of secular decline in the man-land ratio in Orissa. 
Table 1V-2 given below brings out the exent of this decline. 


TABLE IV-2 
Decrease in per capita land from !921—1951 
(Per cent.) 
Balasore 6:5 
Cuttack 30-1 
Puri 25°4 
Ganjam 50.2 
Sambalpur 146 
Koraput 40-4 
Dhenkanal 455 
Keonjbar 24-9 
Phulbani 11-4 
Bolangir 23°9 
Sundargarh 30-1 
Kalahandi 31-7 
Mayurbhanj 43*2 
ORISSA ବି 28-8 


(Source: Ceneus of India, 1951, Vol. XI—Part T, pp, 252-253) 


6. There has been a steady decline in man-land ratio in all the 
different regions of the State. In 1921 the per capita area under cultiva- 
tion in Orissa was 1°16 acres. ln 1951 it became 0-83 acre. There was 
thus a decline of 28:8 per cent., over a period of 30 years. In view of the 
fact that industrialisation and alternative occupations have not been 
expanding in any appreciable manner, this decrease in the man-land ratio 
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indicates helpless dependence on & progressively reduced per capita land 
Supply. In certain areas new lands have been brought under cultivation. 
In certain nther areas, on account of deterioration of land, adverse weather 
conditions and, at times, difficulties in securing labour to work in the 
fields, some lands have gone out of cultivation. In the meantime popula- 
tion has been steadily expanding. The natural consequence has, therefore, 
been a progressive decline in the man-land ratio. 


7. This decline has not however been uniform in tho different parts 
of the Stato. In the distriots of Ganjam and Dhenkanal, the decline has 
been particularly of serious proportions. Tn some of the inland districts 
like Mayurbhanj, Sundargarh and Koraput, new lands have been brought 
under cultivation, but increase in the population has been faster. On that 
account, decline in the.man-land ratio has been appreciable. The district 
of Balasore stands out differently from all the other arons of the Stato. fn 
this district, the increase in the population has been slow and the per 
capita land supply has scarcely been affected. It has been pointed out 
earlier that in this district, agriculturists are overwhelmningly 
owner-cultivators. In contrast with most of the other parts of the 
State, the district of Balasore thus presents a different picture. For the 
State as a whole, the man-land ratio has been progressively on the decline. 
This is indeed a matter of concern particularly when the non-agricul- 
tural sector has been undeveloped. 

S, The per capita land available in the different districts of the 
State are widely different. The following Table LV-3 furnishes this variae 
tion from one district to another. 
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TABLE IV.3 
Per capita land in different districts 
District/Natural Per capita land 
Division/State (in acros) * 
Palasore 0:97 
Cuttack 0.58 
Ganjam 0°67 
Puri ନ 0°57 
Koraput 0°95 
Sambalpur 0:99 
Bolangir Ss 1-19 
Dhenkanal 0°73 
Kalahandi i 1-60 
Koeopnjhar 0-70 
Mayurbhanj 0-73 
Phulbani 0-48 
Sundargarh 1-27 
COASTAL 0-62 
INLAND a 0:97 
ORISSA on 0:82 


9. The difference in the cultivated land per head of population 
between tho coastal and inland regions is considerable. While only 62 cents 
of land are available in the coastal region per head of population, in the 
inland districts it is 97 cents, i.e., one and half times as large, It is a matter 
of common knowledge that in some of the inland districts the density of 
population is considerably low and the land supply is fairly large. In the 
inter-State comparison of per capita land, it was shown that in Bihar, 
West Bengal, Assam and Uttar Pradesh the area of cultivated land per 
capita varies from 45 to 62 cents, The situation in the coastal district of 
Orissa is not different from what obtains in theso neighhouring States. 
Taken as a whole, the land supply in Orissa in relation to population is 
larger than in the neighbouring States. But the coastul districts are faced 
with the same acute pressure cn land as the neighbouring States. In the 
inland region the per capita land is slightly less than an acre. But the 
character of this land in most cases has to bo taken into account in 
considering the agricultural efficiency. The districts of Bolangir, 
Sundargarh and Kalahandhi have considerably larger area available for 
cultivation in proportion to their population than any other district in 
the State. Puri and Cuttack come on the other side of the scale where the 
population pressure is much greater than in the other districts of the State, 
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Ganjam comes next in order. The district of Phulbani presents & peculiar 
feature. The per capita cultivated land in this district was found to bo 
low mainly because of peculiar topography of the region and inaccessibility 
of the various parts- fn some areas cultivation was of irregular character 
and the respondents supplied information in respect of regular cultivation 
pursued in definitely demarcated areas. Apart from this peculiar situation, 
broadly speaking in the coastal regions there is much less land available 
per head than in most of the inland areas of the State. 


Size of Holdings 

10. The term “holding” has been used with different connotations. 
Therefore comparison of statistics regarding boldings compiled with 
different meanings creates confusion. It is, therefore, necessary to define 
exactly the term holding used in the present chapter. In some statistical 
surveys, it has been used to mean a2 unit of owned land without specifying 
whether it is under an individual or under & joint proprietorship. In some 
other cases it has clearly been stated that holding means the unit of land 
in the ownership of an individual holder. In the present survey, a family 
bas been taken as the economic unit and the unit of enumeration. 
Consistent with this, a holding in the present survey rofcrs to an area of 
land over which the members of a family have permanent rights, in any 
capacity whatsoever. Agricultural holding has thus been correlated with 
the household. 


11. An agricultural holding includes the entire cultivable land 
owned by a family. Waste lands, homesteads and permanent fallows have 
been excluded. Some lands might have remained uncultivated during 
the year on account of weather conditions or difficulties experienced by 
the owners concerned. These lands are in fact current fallows and have 
been included in the agricultural holding, 


12. In the sample of 97,244 families surveyed, the number of 
land-owning families was 68,027 with an area of owned land amounting 
to 347.202 acres. The average size of a holding is therefore 5-1 acres in 
tlie State of Orissa. The following table (IV-4) gives information about 
the average size of owned holdings in the different districts of the State. 
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TABLE 1IV-4 
Average size of Holding 
District/Natural Number of families Area of land Aveiage size 


Division/Stato owning land owned of Holding ° 
Balasore 6,560 29,6555 4:5 
Cuttack 10,160 32,5265 32 
Ganjam 7,579 23,098 5 3-1 
Puri 7,635 26,921-0 35 
Koraput 5,556 37,8655 6:8 
Seambalpur 5,901 39,5765 6-7 
Bolangir 5,333 42,9635 8-1 
Dhenkana!l 3,582 16,629°5 4-6 
Kalahandi 3,152 35,3190 12 
Keonjhar 1,997 10,068-0 5-0 
Mayurbhanj 5,985 25,337-0 4:2 
Phulbani 1,896 5,864-0 31 
Sundargarh 2,691 21,377-5 79 
COASTAL 31,203 110,429-0 3'5 
INLAND 36,824 236,773 0 6-4 
ORISSA 68,027 347,202-0 5-1 


13, The man-land ratio shows the extent of land available per 
head of the population and indicates the pressure on land. The average 
size of holdings reveals the type of the agrarian structure and the efficacy 
of the agricultural economy. If the average size of the holding is small, 
it indicates small-scale economic operation and the difficulties associated 
with such small-scale farming. Jf very large holdings encourage idle 
ownership, very small holdings not only make farming ineffective but 
also render the farmer a prey in the hands of traders and money-lenders. 
An analysis of the size of holdings would show the extent of the soundness 
or weakness of the farmer’s economy. 


14. An average agricultural holding of 5-1 acres in size does not 
indicate an economic holding for agricultural operation, Five acres of 
irrigated land with facilities for raising various commercial crops may 
perhaps provide reasonable employment to the members of an average 
family and & fair standard of living under rural conditions. But such 
lands and advantages are indeed scarce. The average of 5°1 acres includes 
all types of lands in all types of places and conditions. With the existnig 


technique of cultivation, this average size of holdings indicates an 
uneconomic holding-structure. 
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15. Although the size of the average holding is 5-1 acres, the 
difference between the coastal districts and inland region in this respect is 
remarkable. In the coastal districts, the average size is only 3°5 acres, 
whereas in the interior it is 6-4. Till only recently, facilities for irrigation 
existed only in certain areas in some of the coastal districts. In view of 
this, an average holding of 3°5 acres per cultivating family is inadequate 
from the point of view either of being an operational unit or for supplying 
reasonable level of income. Although the average size in the inland region 
is considerably larger, yet the structure of land in various parts of the 
inland districts is very different. The difference in the average size 
between the two regions does not indicate any relative differenco from 
the point of view of efficiency in cultivation under the existing ciccum- 
stances, 


16. ‘The districts of Cuttack, Puri and Ganjam have the smallest 
size of agricultural holding. In these districts, the population pressure on 
land is much greater than in the othor districts of the State. Phulbani is 
in a peculiar position where the average holding is very small in size. The 
reasons for this have already been indicated. The districts of Bolangir and 
Sundargarh have fairly large average size and the district of Kalahandi 
stands out topmost in having 11-2 acres as the average size of agricultural 
holdings. 


17. An average size merely shows a broad picture. For judging.ths 
efficiency of cultivation as well as for assessing the inequality in the distri- 
bution of the holdings, it is necessary to show what proportions of these 
holdings are large and what proportions are small. For the purpose of 
this discussion, holdings may be: classified as very small, small, medium 
and large. Holdings equal to an area less than 6 acres may be taken as 
very small, those between 6 and 11 acres small, 11 to 33 acres medium 
and 34 acres and above, as large. Table IV-5 below shows the distribution 

,of holdings under these four groups in the different.listricts of the State. 
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18. The table shows that-very small holdings of less than 6 acres in 
size constitute 764 per cent, of the total number of holdings in Orissa. 
‘This is & very significant finding, When more than 3/tths of the total 
number of holdings are very small in size, obviously the agricultural eco-. 
nomy tends to be uneconomic. In this respect the difference betwoen the 
coastal and the inland districts should also be taken note of. In the 
eoastal districts very small holding is almost the rule and 85-7 per cent, of 
the total holdings come under this category comprising 49-2 per cent, of 
the total agricultural land: The inland region, on the other hand, has 
only 20 per cent. of the total agricultural land in such very small holdings 
constituting 68'5 per cent. of the total number of holdings. As has been 
observed in respect of the average size of holdings, Cuttack, Puri and 
Ganjam have an overwhelming proportion of very small holdings contain- 
ing about half the total agricultural area. On the other side, the districts 
of Bolangir and Sundargarh are in a comparatively advantageous position 


where only 1/4th of the total cultivated area is constituted into very small 
holdings, 


19. Large holdings are exceedingly few. In the whole of Orissa, 
only 11 holdings out of a thousand may be described as large and 1/Sth of 
the total cultivable area comos under such category- The distinction in 
this respect between the coastal and inland districts is also significant 
inasmuch as for overy one such holding in coastal avea, there are as many 
as three‘in. the inland districts, in proportion to the total number of 
holdings.: Although the proportion of large holdings in inland region is 
about three times, the total extent of cultivable land under such holdings 
is 13'6 % of the cultivated area whereas it is 104% in the coastal districts. 
This indicates that in the coastal districts, among the large holdings an 
greater proportion is comparatively larger ‘in size, The inter-district 
comparison. shows that in the district of Mayurbhanj large holdings 


forma very small proportion and Kalahandi has the largast percentage :of 
suchb-holdings. - 


20. It would be seen from the table that Kalahandi is the only 
district where more than half the holdings is either medium or small in 
size. As high a proportion as 42-9 per cent. of the lands is in medium - 
sized holdings, In all the other, districts of the State, very small holdings 
predominate, ranging from 356‘4 per cent. to 88:8 per cent. of the total 
number of agricultural holdings. ‘The general picture omcrges that Orissa 
is a State of numerous small holdings, & small number of holders of 
medium-sized farms aud & sprinkling of substantial owners.. While about 
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i/Ssth of the total agricultural holdings is concentrated in the hands of 
only 1 per cent. of the land-holders, there is heavy congestion of owners 
toiling with small uneconomic holdings, . 

21. From the time the First Five Year Plan was formulated, it swas 
accepted as a general principle that there should be a limit to the size of 
agricultural holdings. The Second Five Year Plan carried further this 
general principle and inunciated the policy of prescribing a ceiling to 
land-holdings. Both on grounds of agricultural efficiency and distributive 
justice, it is essential that heavy concentration of lands in the hands of a 
few should not be allowed to continue. Prescription of ceilings for agricul- 
tural holdings is, however, beset with various practical difficulties. The 
Second Five Year Plan indicated that it would be convenient to place the 
ceiling at about three family holdings. A family holding has to be consi- 
dered as an efficient operational unit and also as an area of land capable 
of yielding a certain average annual income. It is obvious that such & 
family holding must be different from plaze to place according to the local 
conditions*and the existing agricultural technique, This may also change 
from time to time according to the change in the practice of cultivation, 
irrigational facilities and level of prices. The balance of convenience’, 
indicated in the Second Plan, lies in favour of each State*specifying, 
according to the convenience of different. regions, classes of soil, irrigation, 
etc., the area of land which may be declared to be a family holding.* 


22. In applying this policy inunciated in the Plan, it will be 
necessary to take into account the divergence of conditions as between 
the different States in order that ceilings may be prescribed at reasonable 

‘levels. For this purpose the quantitative character of the problem has to 
be ascertained at the outset. In the Second five Year Plan, ‘statistical 
data have been published, indicating the proportion of holdings of different 
sizes in some of the States of the Indian Union. No such data were 
available or collected for Orissa to make a comparative study with the 
other States. The information collected in the present survey is presented 
in Table IV-6 slong with the materials given in the Second Plan. | 


*Second Five Year Plan—Pago 196 
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23. A comparison of the proportion of holdings of different sizes in 
‘Orissa with that of the other States, for which information has been 
furnished above, brings out some vary interesting and remarkable features. 
In’the first place, very large holdings of 60 acr2s and above in size form & 
very small proportion of agricultural holdings in Orissa. In the States of 
Hyderabad and Saurastra, in particular, such holdings form a fairly large 
‘proportion. In Orissa, only three holdings out of a thousand are 60 acres 
and above in size. While in the other States, from 14 to 29 per cent. of 
the total area under. cultivation are included in these large-sized holdings, 
in Orissa 5:9 per cent. of the cultivable area come under this category. 
This clearly shows that the inequality in the size.of holdings is very much 
less in Orissa than in most of the States of the Indian Union, This 
difference between Orissa and the other States will also be noticed in 
respect of holdings of 30 to 45 and 45 to 60 acres in size. Only nine out of 
& thousand holdings in Orissa are between 30 and 45 acres, and three out 
of & thousand are between 45 and 60 acres. All the other States for which 
figures have been given in the table have much larger proportion of 
holdings belonging to these categories. In fact, only 1'5 per cent. of the 
total agricultural holdings in Orissa are more than 30 acres in size. In no 
other State for which information is available is the proportion of large 
holdings so small. Tn the State of Madros where the population pressure 
on land is heavy, 2:8 per cent. of the holdings are more than 30 acres in 
size and 31-1 per “cent. of the cultivated area come under such large 
holdings. Contrasted with this, in the case of Orissa, only 15:3 per cent. 
of the total cultivated land are in holdings which are more than 30 acres in 
‘size. In the States like Saurastra, Hyderabad, Madhya Bharat, Madhya 
Pradesh, Bombay and Rajasthan large-sized holdings form a substantial 
proportion of the total agricultural holdings. 


24. On the other side of the scale, ‘so far as small holdings of less 
than five acres are concerned, Travancore-Coohin occupies the topmost 
position. About 95 per cent, of the total holdings are exceedingly small 
comprising 57 per cent. of the total cultivable area. With this exception, 
compared with all the other States, Orissa has a larger percentage of 
small holdings. As many as 70 per cent. of the holdings are less than five 
acres in size and 29-1 per cent, of the cultivated area come under such 
holdings. More than 2/3rds of the total oultivable area are constituted 
into holdings of less than 15 acres in size, Thus, as contrasted with the 
other States, small holdings are far too numerous in the State of 
Orissa and large holdings are few and far between. The state of affairs in 
Saurastra in particular shows glaring divergence from what obtains in 
Orissa. 
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25. In presenting this comparative picture, there is & very important 
consideration to be taken into account. The figures for the different 
States of the Union, except those for Orissa, have been taken from the 
Second Five Year Plan. In these figures, the agricultural land held by a 
person, as owner, constitutes a single holding. In case of any joint 
holding, the share of each co-sharer has been treated as a separate holding. 
But in our survey, a family has been taken as the economic unit and the 
area owned by the members of a family forms one holding. Therefore, 
& joint family holding in our survey is taken as one, whereas in the 
holdings of other States for which information is given in the above table, 
this one holding has been taken to be as many holdings as there are 
co-sharers, When this fact is recognised it becomes clear that in Orissa 
small holdings are more numerous and large holdings are much less than 
what the comparison in the table would suggest. In view of this signi. 
ficant finding that large holdings form a very small proportion and the 
percentage of cultivated area in such holdings is also very small, the 
problem of fixation of ceilings in Orissa does not present a major problem 
from the quantitative point of view, It is indeed essential that in the 
interest of expansion, in the interest of improvement of cultivation and 
reduction of inequalities, very large holdings should be eliminated from 
the agrarian structure. But the magnitude of the problem involved is 
not large in the case of Orissa, unlike what it isin some of the other 
States of the Union. 

26. Within this broad picture about Orissa as & whole, it is of 
importance to notice the significant local variations. Table IV-7 shows 


the distribution of land-holdings of different sizes in the different parts of 
the State. 
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27, ‘This table furvishes in greater details the information which has 
already been in Tuble IV.5. This detailed picture shows that in Orissa 
as many as 70 per cent, of the holdings are below 5 acres in size and 36 
per cent. are holdings of even less than two acres. There is remarkable 
difference in this respect between the coastal and inland districts, About 
half the holdings in the coastal districts is less than two acres in size; 
whereas in the inland districts such small holdings come to less than 
1/4th of the total number of holdings. Exceedingly small holdings are 
therefore far more numerous in the coastal region than in the interior. 
Such small holdings cover 13-7 per cent. of the total cultivable area in the 
coastal districts, but in the interior, only 43 per cent. of the arex come 
under this category. Eren considering holdings of less than 35 acres in 
size, the same finding is reaffirmed. Kour-fiftbs of the holdings in the 
coastal districts are less than 5 acres in size, containing 2/5ths of the total 
area, In the inland region this proportion is 60 per cent. and about 1/5th 
of the total cultivable area is contained in these holdings, 

28. The inter-district comparison shows* that in the districts of 
Cuttack, Puri and Ganjam, holdings of less than two acres in size are far 
too numerous and more than half the holdings coimne under such category, 
Holdings below five acres are obviously very small and al! holdings coming 
under this category form in these three districts more than 4/5ths of the 
total holdings, covering only slightly less than 50 per cent of the area under 
cultivation. The district of Phulbani, in statistical terms, has the- 
same features as these three districts. But for reasons indicated earlier, 
the situation in this district has to be considered differently. On the 
other side of the scale, Kalahandi, Sundargarh and Bolangir have a very 
gmall proportion of small holdings of below two acres in sizc- In fact, only 
8 per cent, of the holdings in Kalahandi come under this category, contain- 
ing even less than one per cent. of the cultivable area of the district, This 
district indeed is in a particularly advantageous position in having very 
few small holdings. Only 1/8th of the area under cultivation in this 
district is in holdings of less than 5 acres in size. 

£9. So far as holdings of 50 acres or more in size are concerned, 
there are only 5 out of a thousand in the State. Theso large holdings cuver 
7-7 per cent, of the total cultivated area. There are some differences in 
this respect in the different regions. Such holdings form & slightly larger 
proportion in the inland districts. Broadly speaking, in seven distriets of 
the State, namely, Puri, Sambalpur, Koraput, Keonjhar, Bolangir, Sundar- 
garh and Kalahandi, 8 per cent, or & little more of the cultivablé area are 
in holdings of 50 acres or more, In the other districts, a much lower 
proportion comes under this category. 
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20. The broad conelusion that comes out of this table is that very 
small and uneconomic holdings form an overwhelming proportion of tho 
total land holdings in the State and, this is particularly so in some of tho 
constal districts. Very large holdings are exceedingly few and less than 
1/12th of the total cultivable area is held in such large holdings. In adcpt- 
ing a policy of imposing ceilings on land holdings, it is obvious that holdings 
above 50 acres have to be reduced in size. Distributive justice demands 
adoption of such & policy. It may perhaps be conceded that under the 
existing technique of cultivation, productive efficiency tends to suffer if 
there is concentration of land in a few holdings. But it must be pointed 
out that even after ceilings are prescribed, there will not be much land 
.withdrawn from large holders to make any appreciable effect on 
agricultural efficiency, since very largo holdings cover a very small 
proportion of the cultivable ares in the State. 

31. On the other hand, in view of the fact that an overwhelming 
proportion of holdings is of exceedingly small size, economic efficiency 
would suggest prescribing & floor 9n holdings. Obviously the holdings 
below five acres aro too small and uneconomic in character. It is easy to 
say that a minimum size should be prescribed for agricultural holdings. 
But the matter is not merely an issue of land reform. As along as there is 
acute pressure ‘of population on land and alternative productive avenues are 
not available, prescription of floor to holdings must remain an idle dream. 
. Holdings would increase in size only if population is diverted from land 
tn other occupations. Therefore in any discussion of land reforms, any 
suggestion for prescribing a floor to holdings cannot be seriously 
considered. 

Unit of cultivation 


32. In the preceding paragraph, an analysis has been presented 
about the size of holdings owned by land-owning families. In any consi- 
deration of the economic efficiency of cultivation, it is not the size of 
owned holdings but the size of the farmer’s cultivating unit which is really 
relevant. For discussion of the size of an economic holding, the size and 
structure of the farm has to be analysed. A unit of cultivation includes 
land owned or taken on lease and signifies the ares, actually cultivated by 
the peasant. ‘This constitutes the farm and the unit of operation. The 
strength or weakness of farming can be assessed with reference to the size 
of this cultivator’s unit. The unit of cultivation would bring out the 
extent to which the time and resources of farmers are being utilised. 
There may be a few land-holders owning very large agricultural boldings. 
These lands may have been leased out to numerous peasants in small 
units. The size of owned holding in that case would not indicate the 
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3fficieney of cultivation, Largo owned holdings do not nocessarily show 
large units of cultivation. The pressure on land and tho oxtenb of 
3urplus population that is superfluous for cultivation and therefore 
wastoful can be indicated by the size of tho unit of cultivation: 


33. Information about sizo of farms or units of cultivation in Orissa 
as distinguished from owned holdings has been wanting. ‘Table 1V-8 gives 
below a picture of tho distribution of the cultivators’ holdings in tho 
differont districts and in the State as a whole. 


TABLE 1V-8 
Cultivators’ Holdings 
(Sample Figures) 


District /Natural Number of Totat area of Average size of 
J Division State cultivating cultivated land cultivated 
familios (in acres) holdings 
Balasore 6,735 34,063-0 5-1 
Cuttack 9,496 35,735-0 35 
Ganjam 7,652 28,856-5 3-8 
Puri 8,036 29,4935 3-7 
Koraput 5,887 39,943-5 6-8 
Sambalpur 6,143 40,100-5 ‘9 
Bolangir 5,582 43,538-0 7-8 
Dhenkanal 3,390 16,7610 4-9 
Kalahandi #,340 25,7635 10-7 
Keonjhar .«- 2 164 10,8075 4-9 
Mayurbhanj ... 6,052 26,580-0 4-4 
Phulbani 1.935 5,999-5 3-1 
Sundargarh 2,762 22,3415 S-1 
COASTAL 31,178 126,390-0 4-1 
INLAND 7,996 243,593-0 6-4 
ORISSA 69,174 339,953-0 at 


34. A perusal of Tables I1V-# and IV-8 weuld show that there are 
69,174 cultivating families in our sample as against 68,027 land-owing 
families, Obviously, therefore not only small land-holders, but also some 
landless families take lands on lease for cultivation, The two tables would 
further show that the amount of jand cultivated is 369,983 acres; 
whoreas the amount of owned land is 3,47,202 acres, Usually in the context 
of heavy population pressure on land, tho number of cultivators is expected 
to Lo more than the number of owners and this is found to be the case in 
the rural Orissa, Tho fact that the amount of cultivated land .is larger 
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than the amount of owned land requires explanation. The data presented 
in this chapter refer to Only the rural areas of the Stato. Some urban 
residents own cultivable lands and this land is cultivated by rural families. 
On account of such distribution of land-owners between urban and rural 
areas, the amount of land cultivated by rural families is necessarily larger 
than the amount of land owned by them. There is also a further factor to 
be pointed out in this connection. On account of impending land reforms 
and limited rights given to lessors for resumption of cultivated lands, some 
owners seem to have reported that they cultivated their lands even though 
a part of such land had been rented out. As a result, there might have been 
some double counting as regards cultivated land since the . cultivators also 
would have reported that plot.of land being under their cultivation. 


35. «The table shows that the average size of the unijt of cultivation 
in Orissa is 5-4 acres. The unit of cultivation is, therefore, somewhat 
larger than the size of owned holdings which is 5-1 acres. From the point 
of view of farming efficiency, the unit of cultivation is the correot index to 
show: the size of effective units. In any discussion about economic 
holdings, it is the unit of cultivation and not the unit of holding which 
is to be considered. The figures indicate that the effective size of the 
agricultural farm is somewhat larger than the size of holdings under 
ownership. 


36. Itis interesting to note that while in the inland region the 
average owned holding and the average unit of cultivation are the same in 
size, in the case of the coastal districts the unit of cultivation is 4-1 acres’ 
which is considerably larger than the average unit of owned holdings which 
is 3°5 acres in size. It follows from this that in the coastal districts a 
comparatively larger portion of the agricultural land is in the hands of urban 
owners from whom rural cultivators have taken them on iease for cultiva- 
tion. The probability of double counting as indicated above on account of 
land reforms was applicable mainly to the coastal districts. All the coastal 
districts—Puri, Cuttack, Balasore and Ganjam—distinctly show that the 
average unit of cultivation is considerably larger than the size of owned 
holdings. The conclusions given above are applicabls uniformly to all these 
four districts. In this particular respect, therefore, these districts are 
distinctly in a different situation from what obtains in the rest of the State. 


37. The average size, as usual, conveys only & broad picture. It 
would be useful to show the units of cultivation of different sizes in the 
different districts of the State, Table IV.9, given below, furnishes this 
information in details, 
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38. It goes without saying that in the interest of: efficiency in 
cultivation, the holdings should be cconomic in size. But the concept of 
economic holding remains yet vaguo and undefinod. Apart from the 
preseription of actual sizo to constitute an economic holding, the very 
basis of the concopt yet remains undetermined. Whatever content is 
ascribed to the concept, it is obvious that the size of an economic holding 
will vary from region to region according to the productivity of land. In 
Punjab, for instance, whero irrigation fucilities are plentiful it was 
estimated that the sizo of an economic holding would vary, on an 
average, from 14 acres of irrigated land to about 3 to 10 acres of irrigated 
land. No attempt has so far bean mode in Orissa to indicate any size 
for economic holding. It is also difficult to say what standard the Punjab 
estimate confirms to. But one thing is evident from the table 1V-9 that 
an overwhelming percentage of the units of cultivation in Orissa is 
distinctly uneconomio in character, being too small in size. 

39. In Orissa, 28-3 per cent. of farmers’ holdings arc less than two 
acres in size. In the context of acute pressure of population on land, 
even if 5 acres are considered to be a reasonable size, 2/3rds of the total 
number of farms are of less than that size. The difference between the 
coastal and the inland distriots, as usual, is considerable. While in the 
coastal region, 3/4ths of the units of cultivation are less than 5 acres in 
size, in the inland districts, 2{5ths of the holdings come under this 

‘category. A glance over the table would show that the district of Puri 
tops the list in having the largest percentage of farms of less than five 
acres in size, with Ganjam and Cuttack closely behind. Consistent with 
the previous observations, Phulbani shows & very large percentage of 
holdings of less than two acres in size, But the peculiar ciroumstances of 
this district makes its position incomparable with the other districts 
of the State. On the other side of the gcale come the districts of 
Kalahandi, Sundargaurh and Bolangir with considerably smaller percentage 
of farms which are less than 5 acres in size. 


* 40. A comparison of the Tables IV-7 and IV-9 would show that owned 
holdings of less than two acres in size are far {00 numerous compared 
with the farms or the cultivators’ holdings of that size. This makes it 
obvious that many of these small owners take lands on lease from large 
holders in order to make some ‘living out of cultivation. While 36 per 
cent of the total owned holdings are less than two acres in size, 28-3 per 
cent, of the cultivators’ holdings;are found to bs as small. In respect of 
Cuttack, Puri and Ganjam, this feature is clearly marked out. The small 
owned holdings in these districts are considerably more numerous than 
small cultivators’ holdings. The case of Phulbani needs here particular 
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observation. While small owned holdings form 57 per cent. of the total 
holdings in the district, the small units of cultivation form also the same 
percentage of the total cultivators’ holdings. This again indicates that 
many of these families take to cultivation in unrecognised cultivated 
lands. Land-holding families with .more than 50 acres of land form in 
the State a very small percentage of the total owners. So far as culti- 
vators’ holdings are concerned, the percentage is very much smaller. 
In fact, in the districts of Balasore and Mayurbhanj our samples did not 
register any unit of cultivation which is 100 acres or above in size, 
although there are owned holdings of that size in the two districts. In 
almost all the districts, cultivators’ holdings ranging from 350 acres 
onwards are much less than owned holdings of these sizes. This clearly 
shows that many of these large land-owners lease out a part of their hold- 
ings for eultivation by others, even though the owners are rural residents. 


41. Tho picturegof land holdings, both owned and cultivated, that 
is brought out from the analysis indicates a depressing agricultural 
economy. Two-thirds of the farms are Jess than 5 acres in size. Five 
acres must be considered too small to constitute anything like an 
economic holding. Even so, is when the overwhelming proportion of 
cultivators’ holdings is below this size, it is a clear evidence of a 
depressing agrarian structure. Land reforms by fixation of ceilings on 
holdings may increase agricultural production by releasing some lands 
from idle ownership and creating productive incentive. But that, by 
itself, is not. likely to make any sizeable contribution to the aggregate 
agricultural production, in view of the overwhelmingly numerous small 
holdings. Land reforms are essential but economic development through 
provision of gainful non-agricultural occupation is the crying need to 
divert surplus population from land. 


Pistribution’of ownership 


42. In an economic structure which is not sufficiently broad-based 
and diversified,:it is natural that ownership of land would be coveted and 
very much sought after. It has been shown earlier that non- agricul- 
tural occupations are few and subsidiary employments are meagre in the 
rural economy of Orissa. In view of this situation, pressure on land is 
acute and therefore ownership of land becomes almost the only source of 
economic strength and security. Not only rural families, but also many 
families residing in urban areas are always on the look-out to invest 
their savings on agricultural land. Under such conditions, inequitable 
distribution of land with concentration of large holdings in 8 few hands 
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becomes an anti-social feature of the economy. It must not howover be 
supposed that the economic reformer should aim at realising an equidistci- 
bution of cultivated land among all the rural families. That itself would 
bea counsel of stagnation. Ifiin the process of realising this abstract 
distributive justice, production itself gets stultified, it will result in disas- 
trous consequences. The objective of economic developraent must bo to 
expand production and for this purpose alternative productive avenues 
have to be devised, Miserably small farms are a baneful feature of our 
agricultural economy. So also are large holdings concentrated in a few 
hands. While the uneconomic holdings arc undesirable from productive 
point of view, the very large holdings under tlie existing technique of 
production could be justified neither from the point of view of productive 
efficiency nor from the point of view of distributive justice. 


43. An economic reformer of the rural economic structure should 
therefore have a complete picture of how the land holdiugs are distributed 
‘among the various sections of the rural families.* Earlier, sn analysis was 
presented about the size of owned holdings wherein only land-holding 
families were taken into account. In discussing the distribution of 
ownership of land, it is also necessary to ascortain the extent of landless 
families. Such families do not have any agricultural land, not because thoy 
are otherwise more;gainfully occupied, but kecause it has not been possiblo 
for them to acquire any landed property. ince struggle for ownership of 
land is & common feature of the rural economy, it is necessary to analyso 
the distribution of agricultural land among all the rural families. 


44. Table IV-10 below gives the distribution of land among the 
rural families, showing the percentage of families, owning land of different 
sizes and families without any land holdings. 
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45. As the table shows, 70 per cent. of the total rural families in 
Orissa own some agricultural land. Lt was sho'vo in Chapter ILL, Table 5-B 
that 59:5 per cent. of the total families are owner cultivators and non- 
cultivating owners. Since land-owning families form 7 per cent. of the 
total families in the rural areas, it is obvious that non-owner cultivators, 
.agricultural labourers and families belonging to non-agricult raul classes 
also possess some agricultural land. 


46. Luandless families constitute 30 per cent. of the total rural 
families in the State. There are considerable inter-district variations in 
this respect. Since some of the coastal districts as well as some districts 
in the interior have small percentage of landless families, a broad compa- 
rison of the coastal and the inland regions is not meaningful. The districts 
of Balasore and Mayurbhanj stand out remarkably different trom others in 
having a very low percentage of landless families. It has been pointed 
out earlier that the growth of population in the district of Balasore has 
been exceedingly slow and the per capita land supply has not been 
much affected during the last three decades. An overwhelming proportion of 
the families in this district belongs to the land-owning class, with about 
1/8th of the total number of families without any owned land. In the 
district of Mayurbhanj also,*there is wide diffusion of laud-ownership and 
only 1/8th of the total number of families is landless. In the districts of 
Sundargorh, Dhenkanal and Cuttack, about 1/4th of the total number of 
families is landless. Such families form a much larger proportion in the 
other districts of the State, In the distriot of Sundargarh, the per capita 
supply of lend is much larger than the per capita land in the district of 
Cuttack. It is natural therefore to expect widely distributed ownership in 
Sundargarh. But although conditions are very different in the district of 
Cuttack, land-ownership is fairly diffused. On account of facilities for irri- 
gation in large areas of this district, a considerable proportion of families 
finds it worth while to possoss even small plots of lands. The case of 
Kalahandi is particularly different. In this district, the per capita land 
supply is the highest in the State. Eveu so, the landless families 
constitute 29-4 per cent. of the total number of rural families, which 
shows that large holdings are common in this distriot, 


47. Tt should be observed that 11-8 per cent. of the total families 

- have holdings which are !ess than one acre in size. This is a very unhappy 
situation, All the four coastal districts have a considerable proportion 
of such tiny holdings and among them the district of Cuttack leads. 

Balasore, while having a very .small proportion of landless families, has 

about 1/Sth of the families with less than one acre of Jand per family, In 
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the interior, small holdings. are very few. The case of Phulbani ls peculiar 
and this has been pointed out earlier. ft is a healthy feature that some of 
the districts like XKalahandi, Sundargarh, Bolangir, Sambalpur and 
Koftaput have very few families with such riserable holdings. 


48. It will be noticed that only 8:4 per cent. of the total rural 
families in the entire State possess land-holdings which are more than 
10 acres in size. The proportion is much smaller in the coastal districts, 
being only 5'3 per cent. compared with 133 per cent. of tho families in 
the inland districts. When agriculture is almost the sole occupation and 
ownership of land is almost the only: source of economic security, it would 
appear socially inequitable that only 8° per cent. of the total rural families 
possess land-holdings of more than 10 acres in size. In the context of a 
large number of landless families, numerous tiny holdings and utter dopend- 
ence on cultivation, distributive justice would point to the imposition of 
ceilings on land-holdings. A family with 10 acres of land in its ownership 
would appear prosperous in such an economic structure. It would be 
obviously inequitable for only 1°6 per cent. of the families to have holdings 
of more than 25 acres of land, Ceiling at 10 acres may therefore appear 
reasonable. But this, by itself, does not seem to make any major contri- 
bution to agricultural development. Distributive justice is esseutial. 
Continuance of a few large holdings might be militating against efficient 
production. Land reforms should aim at rectifying these drawbacks. But 
such land reforms by themselves are not likely to make any sizeable 
contribution to economic development, 


49. Occupational structure in the rural economy is to a consider- 
able extent associatsd with the caste structure. In examining tho 
distribution of ownership, it is interesting to analyse how ownership is 
distributed among the different elasses of the rural community, Table 
IV-11 gives the castewise distribution of families with different sizes of 
owned land in the State. 
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50. The distribntion of landloss families among the main caste 
groups is exceedingly significant. An impression seems to oxist'that the 
tribal classes are largely landless. This is not true: The percentage 
of landless families among the tribal families is almost the same as it is 
among the non-scheduled Hindus. The difference is too small to be of 
any significance. While 24-6 per cent, of the non-scheduled Hindu families 
are landless, among the tribal families the proportion is 27-2 per cent. 
Thus, therefore, about 1/4th of the total number of families among the 
non-scheduled Hindus and a similar proportion of the tribal classes have 
no lands of their own, In striking contrast with this, more than half the 
scheduled class families are landless. In the rural economy of tho State, 
scheduled castes occupy a very much inferior economic status, compared to 
any other section of the community. So far as families belonging to ‘other 
religions’ are concerned, about 2/5ths of them have no lands in their 
ownership, A considerable proportion of these families is in prosperous 
non-agricultural occupations. Ownership of land is therefore not the index 
of their relative economic status, Landless families belonging to the 


scheduled castes, in fact, belong to the lowest economic group in the 
community, 


61. It is interesting to observe the distribution of different sizes of 
owned land among the different communities. Among the non-scheduled 
Hindu families, 26'5 per cent, have agricultural holdings of less than two 
acres in size. Among the scheduled tribes, 20-7 per cent. come under this 
category. In respect of large holdings of 25 acres and above, the propor. 
tion of owning families among the non-scheduled Hindus is somewhat 
larger than among the tribal classes. It is indced significant that non- 
scheduled Hindu families have larger proportion of them having holdings 
of less than two acres and more than 25 acres, whereas the tribal families 
have larger proportion of them having holdings between 2 and 25 acres, 
Almost under any particular size-group between 2 and 25 acres, the 
proportion of tribal families having such holdings is larger than the corres- 
ponding proportions among non-scheduled Hindus. It is clear, therefore, 
that there is more even distribution of land-holdings among the tribal classes 
compared with the non-scheduled Hindus, From distributive considera- 
tions, the tribal families are therefore in a position of comparative advan 
tage. The scheduled castes have not only more than half of their families 
landless, but the major proportion of land-holders among them bas only 
tiny holdings. In fact about 1/4th of them has holdings of less than two 
acres in size. The table clearly brings out that .the scheduled castes 
cocupy the lowest economic status in the rural economie structure, 
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52. Having analysed the relative distribution of Jand-ownership 
among the major classes of the community, a comparative economic status 
ean be presented by showing the proportion of agricultural land held by 
these various classes. Table IV-12 gives the percentage of land held by 
the different classes in relation to the percentage they form of the total 
population. | 
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53. Tn economic status arising out of ownership of land, the non- 
scheduled Hindus and scheduled tribes are in exactly similar position. 
While the non-scheduled Hindus forming 60:9 per cent. of the 
population hold of 67-7 per cent. of the total owned land, the scheduled 
tribes forming 21-1 per cent. of the total population are in possession of 
22 per cent. of the total owned land in the rural areas. There is thus a 
very striking similarity between these two major classes of the community. 
The proportion of persons belonzing to ‘other religions’ is 2 per cent. of 
the total population and they own 2 per cent. of the agricultural land, 
Relatively, therefore, the extent of land owned by them with reference to 
their population is not much different from what it is in the .cyse of non- 
scheduled Hindus and the scheduled tribes. Since ownership of land 
is the chief criterion of economic status in the rural areas, these three 
classes are almost at par on that account. The condition of the scheduled 
castes is vory different. They form 16:9 per cent. of the total rural 
families and they possess‘only 8-2 per cent. of the cultivable land. This 
tabie emphasises again that, from the point of view of ownership of land, 
the scheduled tribes enjoy a status similar to that of caste Hindus and 
the scheduled classes occupy the lowest ladder of the economic status. 


54. Looking into the inter-district variations, it should be noticed 
that in Cuttack, Balasore and Dhenkanal where scheduled tribes form & 
very small portion of the total population, the proportion of land held by 
them is very much smallec. In these districts the coonomic status of the 
tribal population is scarcely beiter than that of the scheduled ‘castes. Else- 
whero in the State, their status based on land ownership is as good as that 
of the non-scheduled Hindus. So far as the scheduled castes are concerned, 
they occupy a low economic status in every district, but in the district of 
Puri their status is particularly low. Even though they form 19 per cent. of 
the population in this district, the amount of land held by them forms 
only 3:5 per cent. of the agricultural land. Ou the other hand, in the 
district of Keonjhar they are relatively better off. So far as non-scheduled 
Hindus are concerned, the amount of land held by them in relation to 
their population ig almost the same.throughout the State. The district of 
Phulbani however prosents’somewhat a different picture. In this district 
the average size of holding is low; but the non-scheduled Hindus who form 
only 28°6 per cent. of the population have about half the total agricultural 
land owned by the ruraljpopulation of the district. These variations are 
important and ‘they bring out the local features in the different areas. 
But the general picture that emerges out of this table is that the scheduled 
tribes are still well protected in their land-ownership and from this point of 
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view their status is almost the same as that of the non-scheduled Hindus. 
The scheduled castes, on the other hand, are in all the different parts of the 
State in a condition of inferior economic status. 


55. Tn an agricultural economy where the bulk of the cultivators is 
poor, ownership of land gradually passes into the hands of non-tgricultural 
classes. This unhealthy development gives rise to divorce of ownership 
from cultivation with all its attendant evils. It is necessary to ascertain 
to what extent such situation exists in the agrarian structure of Orissa. 
Table 1V-13 below shows the percentage of land-owning families to the 
total number of rural families deriving chief sources of livelihood from the 


various occupations, 


TABLE IV-13 


Land owning Families among different Occupational Classts 


No. Occupation Percentage of Percentige of 
land-owning land held 
families to 
total families 


1 Agriculture 94-5 94:3 
2 Agricultural Labour 270 2:0 
3 Non-agricultural Labour 255 0-2 
4 Trade 37-9 0-5 
8 Production other than cultivation 383'2 1-0 
6 Service and Profession 34-4 12 
7 Not given 647 0-8 


96. The occupation “agriculture” in the above table includes three 
major classes referred to earlier, namely, owner cultivators, non-owner’ 
cultivators and cultivating owners. Of these agricultural classes 94°5 per 
cent. have some lands in their ownership. It follows, therefore, that some 
families classed as non-owner cultivators do not own any land at all, and 
they form 5°5 per cent. of the families belonging ‘to the category 
“agriculture”. The table would further show: that these cultivating 
families own 94-3 per cent. of the totat agricultural land held. It is clear, 
therefore, that the extent of land held by non-agriculturists is exceedingly 
small. 
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57. Tt isa well-known fact that agricultural labour belongs to the 
lowest-income group in the community. Of these labouring classes, 27 per 
cent. own some agricultural land. But the total amount of land held by 
them forms enly 2 per cent. of the land owned by the rural families. 
Agricultural labourers would be anxious to possess a tiny plot of cultivated 
land if ever it would be possible. But with the structure of agricultural 
wages, this remains still a .dream to them. Non-agricultural labour familics 
depend for their earnings mainly in quarries, mines and other places 
and ownership of land is not a significant matter for them. ‘fone table 
would show that rural families deriving their principal means of livelihood 
from trade, rural industries, services and professions also go in for 
acquiring agricultural land. About 1/3rd of such families owns some land 
in the rural areas. Generally speaking, all of them together form n very 
small proportion of the rural families and the agricultural land they hold 
forms also a very small proportion. It is, therefore, clear that ownership 
of land bas not passed to the hands of non-agriculturists to give rise to 
any cause for concern, 


58. The average size of owned holdings among the families in 
different occupation-groups would bring out the position in greater details. 
Tah’e IV.14 furnishes this information. 
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59. It has been shown earlier that almost cvery family, whatever 
its main occupation maybe. tries to participate in agriculture in some 
form or other. This is only useal in an economy where non-agricultural 
ccqgupations are of minor importance. In fact, in a family, although the 
major portion of the income comes from some non-agricultural pursnit, 
some member or members are still engaged in agriculture. Familics 
with trade, preduction other than cultivation, and services and profegysions 
as main occupation have some lands in their ownership. Taking the 
landowning families among these occupational groups, it would be seen that 
the average area per owning family among them varies from 1:75 to 2:70 
acres. Usually trade is the most sucrative of occupations in the rural 
areas and traders, therefore, are able to invest part of their prcfits in 
acquiring ownership of land. Some of the families pursuing service or 
profession as their main occupation are also in relatively affluent condition. 
Compared with these classes, those engaged in rura! industries and classed 
under production other than cultivation are in a relatively infericr economic 
condition. The average holding per owning family among them is only 
1-75 acres. Among the agricultural and non-agricultural workers very 
few own land and among these few owning families, the average size cf 
agriculturai holding is only a little larger than one acre. Thus although 
amall bits of land are owned by non-agricultural families, the ownership 
of land by such families igs too small, both absolutely and relatively, 
to deserve any serious consideration, 


60. Although for the State of Orissa as a whole encroachment of non- 
agricultural families into ownership of agricultural land has been excced- 
ingly meagre, the inter-district differences show important variations, 
The average size of holdings of owning families in Orissa is 5 8% acres. 
But it varies from 3°51 acres in the district of Ganja to 11-46 acres in the 
districts of Kalahaudi and Sundargarh. Particularly in the coastal districts 
the avernge size ia much smaller than in the interior. This difference 
however is not tho point at issue in discussing the relative ownership of 
land by non-agricultural families. The fact that emerges from the table 
is that in some districts certain non- igrieultural families have lands in their 
possession, the average size of such boldings being larger than the 
sgriculturist’s holding in the*districts concerned. The districts of Kalahandi, 
Sundargarh and Koraput deserve particular notice. In the rural arcas, tracers 
occupy a position of relative economic superiority. They finance marketing 
of agricultural produce. They are important agencies for supply of credit 
to the agriculturists. In these three districts, the average size of holdings 
owned by trading class is larger thun the holdings of agriculturists, which 
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ig rob tho case in any other districts of the State. Generally speaking, the 
economics of these thres districts are relatively backward. ‘Tho fact that 
traders have commande! larger agricultural holdings indicatos that 4 
virtue of their strategic position. in the rural economy, agricultural lands 
have passed into their hands in course of time. Such trauster of land into 
the hands of traders and money-lenders may not be considered | a 
healthy feature of the economy. Although in the other districts, trading 
classes do have some Jand in their ownership, in those threa districts 
trading classes seem to have acquired particular status by their acquisition 
of agricultural land. It appears that in a backward farming structure, 
trading classes get particular advantage. Aithough sucha symptom non 
not appeared in the other districts of the State to a marked extent, it would 
be nocessary to resist such transfer of land into the hands of trading and 
money -lending classes. 


61, In respect of other non-agricultural classes this tendency hae 
not been operating in any noticeable manner. Almost in all vhe districts 
of the State, families engaged in rural industries have very small bits of 
land in their ownership. Families with services and professions as their 
main occupation have some lands in their ownership and there is no 
marked difference in their relative status between one district and another. 
The case of Koraputs however ts different from that of every other districts 
of the State- ~ In the district of Koraput, the holding owned by trading 

. families and also of families in services antl professions nre larger than the 
average holdings of agriculturists. Although the proportion of families in 
trado and service and profession is very small, these families have acquired 
superior agricultural status on account of landownership. 


62. In a rural economy which is overwhelmingly agricultural, it is 
important. to guard against the shifting of ownership of land into the 
hands of non-agriculburists. Generally speaking, such a tendency has not 
developed in any marked dogree in Orisss. But the situation in some of 
the districts indicates that such transfer has taken place in certain places. 
Though, therefore, quantitatively the position has not acquired any major 
signiflcance, iv is worth while watching the situation with a view to creating 
conditions for preventing such transfers. It should also be mentioned in 
this connection that what has been remarked in respect of trading 
families also applies in respect of non-cultivating owners an1l large culti 
vating owners. Transfer of land into the hands of these families through 
money-lending and financing of agricultural marketing has also been taking 
place The extent cf land owned by non-agricultural families is not 2 
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correct index of transfer of land through this process. Such,transfers 
6nnnot be resisted by preventive legislation alone, Unless the needs of the 
farmer are conveniently met and the condition of his economy is substan- 
tially improved, only preventive measures against transfers would not 
serve any effective purpose. 


Inequality of Distribution 


63. It has been pointed out earlier that 30 per cent. of rural 
families in Orissa are landless. Of the total number of land-owning 
families, 70 per cent. have holdings of below 5 acres in size. This indicates 
the extent of inequality in the distribution of land. It will be convenient 
to present the extent of inequality by showing the percentage of land held 
by the different percentages of the families in the rural areas, The 
following table (IV-15) shows the cumulative percentages of land held by 
cumulative percentages of families. 


TABLE IV-15 
The extent of inequality in the distribution of land among the families 


Cumulative percentages ‘Cumulative percentages Cumulative 
of land-owning of land held Percentages of total 

families rural families 

10 48*0 7 

:20 60:0 14 

:80 71-5 21 

40 79:5 28 

; 90 86-0 38 

60 910 42 

70 94-5 49 

80 97:3 56 

9୦ 99-0 63 

100 100 70 


64. The .above table has been computed on the basis of Lorenz 
eurve. The. owned lands of all the owning families were arranged into 
26 size-groups ranging from “‘less than one acre” to “25 acres and over” 
“with unit intervals. For each size-group, the number of owning families 
in that group and the estimated land owned by that group were noted, 
The families and the lands in each group were expressed as percentages to 
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the total families and the” total lands and cumulative totals of there 
percentages were computed. These 26 cumulative percentage figures for 
families and corresponding figures for lands were grapbically plotted and & 
curve was drawn on this graph. From this graph the percentage: of land- 
owned by families divided into deciles were read and the table was 
constructed from the values so obtained in the form of ‘cumulative 


percentages. 

65. The table shows that 10 per cent. of the land-owning families 
have under tkeir ownership 43 per cent. of the total agricultural land. 
These 10 per cent. of the owning families form only 7 per cent. of the 
total rural families in the State. Fourteen per cent. of the total rural 
families have 3/5+hs of the total land in their possession. This is a clear 
indication of the extent of inequality in the ownership of land in the 
State. Tho table shows in clear and convehient terms the concentration 
of agricultural land in the hands of a small proportion of the rural families. 
If distributive justice is to be accepted as an objective in a predominantly 
agricultural economy, there is a clear case for redistribution of land. ° 


66, Such a scheme of redistribution of land was undertaken in the 
south-eastern European countries during the period the between the two 
wars. With a view to reducing inequalities, an important feature of land 
reform in those countries was redistribution of land, Large landed estates 
were broken up either by direct acquisition or by giving the peasantry the 
right to purchase land at prescribed prices form land-owners. No land-owner 
was to possess land beyond & prescribed maximum area and the land 
released from him was used to increase the size of uneconomic holdings in 
order that such holdings may be brought into standard sizes. ‘A consider- 
able degree of redistribution was affected in‘some of the south eastern 
European ‘countries in pursuance of this policy.* 


67. Some land reformers in India visualise redistribution of agricul- 
tural holdings as the chief instrument of agrarian reorganization. .The 
efficacy and feasibility of distribution must be conditioned by the EN t 
be determined and the extent of land necessary for bringing u M 
holdings into economic sizes. Mere fixation of ceiling to hoa D pi 
not, by itself, bring about much agrarian reorganization, unless ste 
taken simultaneously to ensure a certain minimum size for in 
eultivation, In other words, there should not only be a ceiling to a 
holdings but also a floor. If all the agricultural land is ro 


*Report of the United Province“ i ବା 
page. 286. rovince's Zamindary Abolition Committeg—Vol, I— 
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among all the rural families, each family would get only 3:8 acres. If the 
distribution is made among all the families of cultivators, that is, owner 
cultivators, non-owner cultivators and non-cultivating owners, the share 
would, come to 5:3 acres. Such distribution would merely render all land- 
holdings uneconomic and will frustrate agricultural development. It is 
necessary, therefore, *to determine where the ceiling and the floor 
should lie, 


68. The Planning Commission indicated that the ceiling on land-holdings 
should be determined*at a level three times a family-holding. The concept 
of family-holding is very difficult to be definite about. If the size of the 
holding is to be determined with reference to the number of members of 
the family concerned, there will be endless difficulty in making adjustment 
from time to time with the change of the size of the family. This would in 
fact be unworkable in practice, Whatever the character of land-reform 
may be, it is essential that there should be a reasonable degree of certainty 
over a reasonably long period. History furnishes profuse illustrations of 
chaos and confusion arising out of uncertainty of rights in land.-holdings. 
Not long ago, in India, when the East India Company first established its 
territorial possessions, uncertainty and frequent changes in land tenure 
brought about grave consequences. A reasonable degree of certainty must 
remain as the key-note of reorganization. It has been suggested that a 
family-holding should be determined with reference to a certain reasonable 
annual net income from the holding concerned. On the face of it, this 
concept appears reasonable. But it is exceedingly difficult to give effect to & 
scheme on such lines. The cost of cultivation differs not only from region to 

. region, but also from family to family depending on the extent to which 

, hired labour is used in farming. The really serious obstacle will arise on 
account of change in prices from time to time, It is a commonly known 
fact that agricultural prices do not.move in rhythm with the general price 
movements. In times of rising prices agricultural prices have moved faster 
and in times of .depression the fall in agricultural ‘prices has been 
very much more acute. It will, therefore, has be difficult to prescribe the 
size of holdings on the basis of income at any particular time. 


69. The concept of economicYholding may be defined with reference 
to providing adequate employment for the family, securing a reasonable 
standard of living and utilising the holding as an efficient unit of cultiva- 
tion, There has been divergence of objectives with regard to the meaning 
of such a concept. Formulation of the concepts like basic holding, family- 
holding, optimum holding, economic holding and the like illustrates tha 
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inherent difficulty in the concept. In enunciating the concept, not merely 
economio but sociological objectives have been incorporated. The Congress 
Agrarian Reforms ‘Committee of 1950 states that an economic holding 
should be such as to provide full employment to a normal-sized family* and 
ensure a reasonable standard “of living. Such & holding, the Committee 
points out, should also be consistent with the agrarian economy of the area 
concerned. In view of divergent implications of the concept, it is extremely 
difficult to make out & quantitative prescription of an economie holding for 
a family. It is obvious that such holdings must be different in. size 
depending upon the quality of land, irrigational facilities, technique of 
cultivation and the like. It may perhaps be considered reasonable to take 
10 acres as the size of an average family-holding in Orissa. In some 
canal-irrigated areas with oonvenient transport facilities and markets 
nearby, & holding of smaller size may be a proper family-holding. But in 
mojor parts of the State, particularly in the inland regions, 10 acres would 
be too small. Nevertheless as a tentative approach a ‘holding on the 
average of 10 acres in size* may be taken as & minimum to be aimed at. 
The Five Year Plans and the Congress Agrarian Reforms Committee recom- 
mended that s, ceiling on land-holdings should be presoribed at three 
times the size of a family or economic holding. If 10 acres are considered 
to be the size of a family-holding, consistent with the above suggestions 
the ceiling should be prescribed at 30 acres. But for the sake of 


exposition of the-problem let even 20 acres be taken as the upper limit 
for prescribing holdings. 


_ 70. The following computation would show*what would happen to 
the agrarian structure if the objective is to prescribe the family-holding at 
10 acres and the ceiling at 20. A general picture can be drawn up about 
the shape of redistribution that would arise under such prescriptions. The 
two statements given below would show what amount of land would be 
available for distribution, if the ceiling is prescribed at 20 acres and how 


far it would be possible to realise the floor of 10 acres with the distribution 
of this surplus land. 
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STATEMENT I 


Large Holdings of over 20 acres 


” (Sample Figures) 
Sl. No. District Total. Number of Total area Ares available 
families in acres for 
distribution 
1 Balasore 150 5,420 ¬ 2,420 
2 Cuttack 90 2,989 1,189 
3 Ganjam 98 3,228 1,368 
4 Furi 118 4,831 2,471 
8 Koraput .s.. 280 9,965 4,365 
6 Sambalpur ... 248 10,634 8,674 
7 Bolangir 3852 13,024 5,984 
Dhenkanal ... 53 92,163 1,103 
9 Kalahandi ... 381 14,712 7 092 
10 Keonjhar 3] 1,520 900 
1 Mayurbhanj... 69 2,251 871 
12 Phulbani 21 894 474 
18 Sundargarh .,. . 157 5,488 2,348 
ORISSA 2,043 77,114 236,254 


i emmnnn oo mr ae ee a tre ¥ ae nie rere nee 
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STATEMENT II 
Uneconomie Holdings.of below 10 acres in size 


(Sample Figures) 


Oe Pr re Or er a nOMG RN 


Sl. No. District Total Number of Total aren Area required to 


families in acres Ee 
of 10 acres 

1 Balasore 5,938 17,8300 41,5500 

2 Cuttack 9,582 32,000-0 63,820-0 

3 Ganjam 7,207 16,071-5 55,9985 

4 Puri 7,129 16,9775 54,3125 
5 Koraput 4,532 17,7580 27,5620 
6 Sambalpur 4,920 18,7710 30,4290 

7 Bolangir 4,104 17,631-0 23,4090 

8 Dhenkanal ... 3,266 10,8750 21-785 0 

9 Kalahandi 2,017 10,0985 10,071-5 

10 Keonjhar 1,775 5,991°5 11,7585 
11  Mayurbhanj ., 5,483 17.3175 37,5125 
12 Phulbani 1,794 23,8790 14,0610 
13 Sundargarh 2,080 * 9,088:0 11,412-0 
ORISSA .. 659,797 194,288°5 403,681-5 
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71, The computation given in the two statements above would show 
that more than four lakhs of acres of land will be requirod for bringing all 
the holdings below 10 acres into economic size. If all the holdings 
exéeeding 20 acres in size are reduced to 20 acres only, 36,000 acres of land 
would be available for distribution. This clearly shows that reducing all 
large holdings into 20 acres in size would have a negligible redistributive 
effect in raising small holdings into family or economic holdings. In the 
above computation, landless families constituting 30 per cent, of the 
total rural families have been excluded and it has been presumed that 
so many families should be allowed to remain landless even though 
most of them would Lave agriculture as their chiefsource of 
livelihood. The quantitative achievement of redistribution would be 
‘cxceedingly small in the case of most of the coastal districts. In the 
districts of Cuttack, Puri and Ganjam, limitation of holdings to 20 acres 
in size would release tou small & quantity of land to make any sizeable 
effect in reducing the number of tiny and uneconomic holdings. 


72. It goes without saying that a rational policy of land reforms 
should aim at fixation of a floor as well as a ceiling to the size of agricul. 
tural ‘holdings. It cannot be over-emphasised that in the interest of 
realising distributive justice and eliminating waste arising out of concen- 
tration of land-holdings which often leads to inadequate utilisation of 
the land, there should be ceilings prescribed to land-holdings. This 
should form an essential feature of land reform in the State. But the 
point that emerges from the ststistical analysis is that prescription of 
ceilings to land-hboldings, by itself, will not make any nppreciable improve- 
ment in the agrarian structure where tiny and uneconomic holdings are 
far too numerous. Unless the non.agricultural sector of the economy is 
expanded to a great extent, it would not be possible to fight the evils 
of numerous uneconomic holdings which are the necessary consequences 
of population pressure and helpless dependence on agriculture. 
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CHAPTWR V 
TENANCY 


introductory 


In the preceding chapter,*an analysis was made with regard to the 
size of agricultural holdings and- the units of cultivation. It was also 
shown how the ownership of agricultural land was distributed ‘among the 
various sections of the community, But this study will not be complete 
unless analysis is carried further to show to what extent owners of land 
cultivate the land they own and to what extent cultivators cultivate lands 
taken by them on lease from others. The nature of the agrarian economy 
can.be properly appreciated when the extent of idle ownership of land is 
assessed and the conditions under which land is taken on lease by culti- 
vators are analysed. This will indicate further the efficiency , of cultivation 
as well as the economic justice in the ‘sharing of the produce of the land. 
The’ problem of tenancy is thus an‘ important issue in the understanding of 
the agrarian structure. 


2. Tenancy is a feature of land tenure system in many undeve- 
loped countries. Although theoretically it was often thought that the 
landlords aud the tenants were to co-operate in the farming process by 
the contribution of capital and labour respectively, there has been 
conflict of interest between the owner “and the tenant and very often 
farming, process suffered in efficiency, To safeguard the interest of the 
tenants, to secure to him social and economic justice, and to meet the 
discontent aroused periodically, legislation has been undertaken from time 
.to.time. .At each subsequent stage the tenant was gradually accorded 
more of rights and concessions and this process had been going’ on over & 
very long period. In the present context of planning, social justice, and 
the objective of realisation of a socialist ‘pattern of society, agrarian 
reform has necessarily to take a new shape. In order to give effect to 
this new shape, it is of importance to have definite information about 
the. magnitude of the problem involved, 


3. This chapter is not intended to trace or discuss the course of 
tenancy legislation, It is not ‘the purpose to examine here the rights 
and privileges or the difficulties and disabilities of the tenants in Orissa, 
This chapter seeks to present & quantitative analysis of the extent of 
tenancy in the States Which are the families that lease out land ? What 
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jis their economic and occupational status? How much of agricultural 
land is Jeased out to tenants ? What is the economic position of the 
families which take land on lease for cultivation ? What is the extent of 
agricultural land cultivated on terms and conditions of tenancy ? These 
are some of the issues which this chapter seeks to analyse. 


Land leased out 


#. It is a matter of common knowledge that rural Orissa is over- 
whelmingly agricultural and ownership of land is, therefore, very keenly 
sought after. It has been shown earlier that, of the total rural families 
in Orissa, 70 per cent. own some agricultural land. The survey covered 
68,027 Jand-owning families as samples from all over the State. Of those, 
6,617 fumilies rented out some land for cultivation by others. This is not 
to say that these land-owning families are all idle owners who rented out 
all their land to tenants. Most of them cultivate some of their own land 
and let out only portions here and there. The position is that 9-7 per 


cent. of the families, i. e., about 1 out of every 10 rent out some land 
for cultivation by others. 


5. Table V-1, given below, shows the percentage of land.owning 
families who lease out land and the percentage of agricultural laud 
rented out by them in different districts of the State. 
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TABLE V-1 
Land-owning families renting out land 
£ and 
Land rented out ‘ 
(Percentages) 
Percentage of Percentage of 
Districts/Natural land-owning land leased 

Dirvision/State families out 
Balasore 14:0 14:5 
Cuttack 16°5 13.5 
Ganjam 121 10-8 
Puri 147 1865 
Koraput ଏ 53 3:8 
Sambalpur 8-1 4-8 
Bolangir 26 292 
Dhenkanal 9°5 86:3 
Kalahandi 1-0 0-8 
Keonjbar oo 9-7 70 
Mayurbhbenj 6:8 8:3 
Phulbani 77 4-7 
Sundargarb 2:5 1-5 
COASTAL 5 14'4 14-0 
INLAND i 5:8 3:6 
ORISSA 2 97 6'9 


Pe re PD DA A ee 
6. When 70 per cent. of the total families in the rural Orissa consti- 
tute land-owning families and only 9-7 per cent. of them rent out some 
land for cultivation by others, the broad inference that may be made is 
that the problem of tenancy is not of any serious magnitude. This jnfer. 
ence would . be further confirmed when it is further seen from the table 
that only 6-9 per cent. of the total land owned by rural families, is rented 
out to tenants. In quantitative terms, therefore, the problem does not 
seem to present any serious issue with regard to tenancy reform. There 
are indeed some with large ownership of land who are living as rentiers 
without participating in cultivation, but their number is exceedingly small. 
Jn the whole of rural Orissa, only 1°9 per cent. of land-owning families do 
not do any cultivation at all. As such, idle ownership is a& scarce feature 
in the State. . 
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7. Although for the State, taken as a whole, the problem of tenancy 
is not of considerable importance, the inter-district variations are of great 
significance. The distinction between the coastal and the inland districts 
is particularly noteworthy. In the coastal districts, as many as 14:4 per 
cent. of the land-owning families rent out some land and 14 per cent. of 
the land owned by these families is leased out. Compared with the into- 
rior, where ouly 3-6 per cent. of the owned land is rcnt out to tenants, 
this difference attracts serious attention. This feature is of the same import- 
ance in respect of all the four districts of Balasore, Cuttack, Garjam and 
Puri constituting the coastal area, It has been shown earlier that although 
only 1°9 per cent, of the agricultural families in Orissa are non-cultivating 
owners, such familie; constitute 3:5 per cent, in the coastal districts 
whereas in the inland districts their proportion is almost negligible, being 
only 06 per cent. Thus, in the coastal area tenancy has been a sizeable 
problem for a very long time, associated originally with the Zamindari 
system. 


8. Among the inland districts, there is also a good deal of difference 
between ono district and another. In the district of Kalahandi, less than 
even 1 per cent. of the owned land is leased out to cultivators. The 
situations in Sundargarh, Bolangir and Koraput are very similar. Where 
cultivation is almost the only profession available and other employments 
are negligible, leasing out land to tenants is likely to be uncommon, The 
broad difference between the coastal and the inland districts reflects the 
difference “between these two regions in aspect of availability of other 
professions and employments, 


9. Since occupational differences are to a great extent conditioned 
by the class or caste distinctions obtaining in the society, particularly in 
the rural areas, it is worth while analysing the extent to which families 
belonging to different caste-groups rent out Jands to tenants. Table V-2 
below furnishes this information. 
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TABLE V-2 


Distribution of land.owning families renting out land 


Districts 


Balasore 
Cuttack 
Ganjam 
Puri 
Koraput 
Sam balpur 
Bolangir 
Dhenkanal 
Kalahandi 
Keonjhar 
Mayurbhanj 
Phulbani 
Sundargarh 
COASTAL 
INLAND 
ORISSA 


Non- 
Scheduled 
Hindus 
15:86 
17-22 
1374 
16-11 
5:22 
9-10 
2°71 
9-86 
0 70 
16:96 

9°56 
10-28 
4-08 
15:84 
7:08 
12-11 


Castewire 
(Percentages) 


Scheduled Scheduled 
Castes Tribes 


5:31 5:76 
7:13 3 15 
8:03 4-32 
539 3-03 
11°27 4:02 
6:94 5°24 
1-79 2:77 
8°55 5 06 
1-13 1°36 
2:94 3-11 
4-62 5:58 
4-69 7.04 
4-89 . 1-76 
6 62 4:38 
5'09 4°17 
8 78 4'18 


Other 


religions given 


15-91 
28-22 
20:69 
7-19 
10:59 
5-00 


9-9 


408 
7°28 
0-78 
18:40 
4-13 
11-79 


Not 


11-76 


8:33 


Total 


13-99 
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16, Although for the State as a whole, 9:7 per cent. of the total land- 
owning families rent out some land, this proportion is not evenly distri- 
buted among the main caste-groups in the State. Among the non-scheduled 
Hindus, it is much larger and among the schedulod castes and tribes, it 
is much smaller, It has been shown earlier that, with regard to ownership 
of land, the non-scheduled Hindus and the scheduled tribes are in parallel 
situation. Land-owning families form 61 per cent. of the total rural non- 
scheduled families and they own 68 per cent. of the land. The tribal 
families form 21 per cent. and they own 22 per cent. of the agricultural 
land. Thus ownership of land in respect of these two communities is 
almost proportionate to their respective proportions of the populations. In 
view of this, the difference brought out in Table V-2 between non-scheduled 
Hindus and scheduled tribes is particularly remarkable. While 12:1 per 
cent, of the non-scheduled Hindus rent out some land to tenants, in the 
ease of the tribes, it is only 4*2 per cent. This difference is primarily due to 
the fact that among the tribal population, agriculture is almost the sole 
orcupation and the so-called higher classes have considerably large share 
in industry, transport, trode and services. The caste prestige among 
certain sections of the non-scheduled Hindus also accounts, to a certain 
extent, for the leasing of land to tenants for cultivation. 


¡ 11. In economic status, the scheduled castes occupy the lowest place 
in the community. Tn the ownership of land, they have an exceedingly 
small share. Even so, 5‘8 per cent, of the scheduled caste families rent out 
some land to tenants. This is not becauso they have any surplus land to 
spare or they want to obtain idle incomes, but because, in many cases, the 
land under their ownership is too small to make cultivation worth while, 


12. So far as families belonging to other religions are concerned, it 
may be mentioned that many of them are in trade and industry and, as 
such; some land owned by them is necessarily rented out to tenants. 


. 13. In the coastal districts, tribal population is negligible and sche- 
duled castes do not have much land under their ownership. It is natural, 
therefore, to expect that almost the whole of the land rented out would 
belong to the non-scheduled Hindu community. In the coastal area, 14 to 
17 per cent. of the non-scheduled Hindu families in the different districts 
lease out some land to cultivators. It is worth while noticing that in 3 of 
these districts, a larger proportion of the fimilie3 belonging to the other 
religions rents out iand. This reaffirms the position that families belonging 
to these religions participate to a larger extent in the industry and trade 
of the community. 
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14. Among the inland districts, Ke njhar has a arge proportion of 
non-scheduled families renting out land. This appears to be due to oppor- 
tunities in trade and industry available in this district. In the district of 
Koraput, tribal population constitutes the major part of the population 
and the scheduled castes form a very small proportion. These castes havé: 
a particulirly low economic status in this district and the small land- 
owners belonging t9 these castes cannot manago to continue cultivating 
their land. This indicates why a particularly large portion of the families 
belonging to the scheduled castes rent out land for cultivation by others. 


15. It would be really meaningful to analyse the distribution of 
families renting out land in respect of the area of land in their ownership. 
This will bring out what categories of land-owners lease out land and will 
also indicate the circumstances under which leasing has become necessary. 
Table V-3, given below, furnishes statistics in this regard. 
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16. It is usual to expecb large land -holders to lot out a portion 
of their lands to others, It may not be feasible fora family to eultivato 
holdings of very large size and hence the necessity for leasing out & 
portion. It will he seen from the table above that, of the families owning 
25 dcres or more of agricultural land, 21 per cent. are lessors. This is what 
is normally to be expected. Taken on the average for the State of Orissa, 
9-7 per cent of the land-owning families in the rural areas lense out some 
land to tenants. If this figure is talken as the incan for analysis, of the 
families owning 10 acres and above, a larger proportion than 9°7 per cent 
rent out land for.’ cultivation by others. Ten or 15 acres of land do not 
constitute a holding of such magnitude as to render it too large to form a 
unit of cultivation, Yet, with the technique and equipment available to 
owners of such holdings, it is not perhaps feasible in many cases to 
cultivate the entire holding or it may be that a holding consisting of plots 
of land at different places may not all be conveniently located for forming 
a unit. of cultivation. These may be the causes for some of the land- 
owners letting out a portion of their iand, 


17, A very significant finding thot emerges from this table is that 
some very small land holders let out their land to tenants and, amazingly - 
enough, land-owners with less than 1 acre or between 1 and 2 acres of 
land in their possession, are found ii4 considerable numbers, to have 
leased out their small bits of land. As many as 11-6 per cent. of families 
owning less’ than 1 acre and 10:3 per cont. of families owning between 1 
and 2 acres are lessors of land in rural Orissa. Ib must be observed that 
this proportion is larger than the average percentage of all land-owning 
families in Orissa who give their lands on lease to others. It appears 
that snch small holdings are-so «meconomic that it is not worth while for 
the families concerned to cultivate them. It may be that such families 
are so poor that they caunot afford to cultivate their small holdings. In 
course of investigation ijt was found that in some places small holders, on 
account of their inability to cultivate their tiny plots, rented them out 
10 substantial farmers, The common impression that only large holders 
let out their land is not a correct state of affairs in rural Orissa. Many 
small land-holders are obliged for various reasons to rent out their lands 
to well-to-do farmers. This is a very important feature to be taken into 
consideration while prescribing measures for the sharing of produce 
between the land-owner and the tenant. It is sometimes complained that 
Jand-owners by leasing out their land appropriate a substantial portion of 
the produce merely as idle owners of land. In the interest of distributive 
justice, the cultivating tenant should receive a much larger proportion 
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than what has béen the case for a very long time. Such a measure may 


be desirable when large land-holders derive substantial incomes as idle 
rent-receivers, but when poor land-holders are obliged to rent out their 
holdings to substantial farmers, such measures may not answer to the 
requirements of economic justice. The table above clearly brings out that 
agricultural laud in Orissa is leased out not only by the rich land-owners, 
but also by small holders of uneconomic units of different sizes. 

18. Within this overall picture described above, there are 
enormous differences between one area and another. In the coastal 
districts, about 60 per cent. of the land-holders owning 25 acres and more 
let out land to tenants, while this proportion is only 10 in the inland 
districts- The difference between coastal districts and inland districts in 
respect of tenancy has already been pointed out- In this respect, the 
difference is so wide that, properly speaking, tenancy appears to hea 
feature prevalent largely in the coastal areas, Among the four coastal 
districts, there is again noticeable difference. In the districts of Balasore 
and Puri, more than two-thirds of the families owning 25 acres and above 
are lessors. Under all the categories of ownership from 10 acres and 
above, Balasore and Puri have a considerably larger proportion of lessors 
than the districts of Cuttack and Ganjam, though the average percentage 
of land leased out in these four districts, is almost similar. Among the 
inland districts, Mayurbban} and Keonjhar have a larger extent 
of leasing of land by substantial holders than in many of the other 
districts in the ‘inland region, XKalahandi, Bolangir and 
Sundargarh seem to belong to a special category, where not only is the 
extent of tenancy very small, but even among very large land-holders an 
exceedingly small proportion leases out land to tenant-farmers. 


19. Small land-holders leasing out land is not only a feature of the 
four coastal districts; but it also obtains in some of the inland districts as 
well. The districts of Dhenkanal and Keonjhar are similar in this respect 
with the four qoastal districts where a substantial proportion of land- 
owners owning:less than 2 acres of land have rented out land to cultivat- 
ing tenants. Dhenkanal has some of the featuros of tho general pattern 
of occupation in:-the coastal areas. This may be the redson why tiny 
holdings in Dhenkanal are in many cases rented out. So far as Keonjhar 
is concerned, availability of employments in mines and quarries may be 
the reason for small land-holderes not finding it worth while to stick to 
their small holdings for purposes of cultivation. At any rate, any agrarian 
reform has to take note of this state of affairs where land is leased out not 
merely by substantial owners, but also by many small land-holders, 
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20. Having analysed the proportion of land-owners with holdings 
of different sizes who let ont land to tenants, it is necessary to study the 
main occupational groups to which these lessors belong. Table V-4 
below shows the percentages of families from different occupational 
categories who rent out land to be cultivated by others. 


TABLE V-4 
Distribution of families renting out land 


Occupationwise 


(Percentages) 


Agricul- Agricul- Non- Trade Indus- Service Not 
Districts ture tural agri- & try & Profes- given Total 


Labour cultural Trans- sion 
Labour port 
Balasore 11:40 12:30 12:97 39-28 4444 2୬27-୨4 60:69 1୫3-୨9 


Cuttack 1081 12:41 45:45 2174 42:04 40:84 38:46 15:48 
Ganjam 7-36 23-00 22:81 45:80 25:88 41:57 46:94 12:07 
Puri 8:96 5:69 oe 42'2¡ 34:69 29:୨୦ ୫2:33 14-78 
Koraput 4:71 11:37 25-00 ନ 6:25 43:75 50:00 ଓ5ଂ27 
Sambalpur 7'25 14°58 4:17 2୫5ଂ00 12°84 9:38 157୨ 9:08 
Bolangir 211 12:35 1667 1765 361 870 6-66 2°57 
Dhenkanal 6:33 15:80 27:03 29-41 15:05 29:41 7୦୨7 9-46 
Kalahandi 0:89 4-76 କହ SG ia 9:09 i 0-98 
Keonjhar 5:18 18:18 29-63 60-00 73:17 1481] 850-00 9-66 
Mayurbhanj 6:77 8-14 23-81 5:88 10-71 16:22 ୨୬୫-୦0 6-80 
Phulbani 6:76 14-28 ତ 10-25 ୪5-୯୪8 4545 12:50 7-70 
Sundargarh 2-16 a 14-63 ଧା 9:52 5:77 33-383 2-45 
COASTAL 9-75 13:65 17:97 87:02 37:03 35:74 62:02 14-78 
INLAND 456 11:70 ୨୬୬2-39 1676 17-19 17୦1୮ 36-40 8:78 
ORISSA 6:76 J]2-78 2୫0-45 31:20 29:18 3118 59-24 9-73 


21. It is natural to expect that from among families, whose chiof 
occupation is agriculture, very few would lease out their land. For the 
State of Orissa, taken as a whole, only 6:8 per cent. of families, whose 
chief occupation is agriculture, are among those who rent out land to 
others. It has been shown in tho table that among the various occupa- 
tional categorips, the lowest proportion of lessors comes from this class of 
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the community, There are however appreciable intor-district differences; but 
that is consistent with the extent of ,leasing out obtaining in the different 
areas of tho State. Familics, deriving thoir chief source of income from trade 
and transport and service and profession, are among the affluent sections of 
the community. Land being the chicf source of investment in rural 
areas, many of these familics invest a part of their earnings in agricul- 
tural land: But their main occupation often does not permit them to 
cultivate the land which they own. As such, 31 per cent, of the families 
belonging to these occupational groups let out land for eultivation to 
tenant cultivatorse Families whose main source of income is from indus- 
trial occupations are also in similar position. It has beon shown earlier 
(Chapter V-3) that most of the non-agricultural families possess agricul- 
tural land because in the existing state of affairs land is considered to be 
the best investment in the countryside, and that is their supplementary 
source of income. Families with industries as their chief source of income 
have also made investments on land and being primarily engaged in indus- 
trial pursuits. 28 per cent. of such families let out their land to be culti- 
vated by tenants. There are indeed divergences between one district and 
another, bub, in general, substantial percentages of families deriving their 
chief source of earnings from trade and transport, industry and service 
and profession belong to the lessor class. 


22, Agricultural labour forms the lowest economic group in the 
rural occupational structure. Many families belonging to this occupation 
possess small bits of land and it is a natural desire in many of them to 
become, if possible, farmers or tenant cultivators. But because small bits 
of land are extremely inadequate to maintain their families, members of 
such families have to work as labourers in the farms of others. Some of 
them are able to cultivate their small holdings in addition to working as 
agricultural labourers, But some others do not find it either convenient or 
feasible and, as such, these poor sections of the community are obliged to 
let out their lands to be cultivated by others, most of whom aré economi-’ 
cally in a superior position. In the prescription of sharing tho produco 
between the lessor and the lessee, the fact that some of these lessors 
derive their means of livelihood chiefly as agricultural labourers is & fact 
which cannot be easily lost sight of. 


23. Non-agricultural labourers are perhaps slightly better off than 
labourers working on land. Attachment to land is so emotionally linked up 
with rural life that unless labour in mines or quarries or other non-agricul- 
tural operations are distinctly inviting, & labourer seldom leaves his 
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employment on land. But when 2 family derives the chief source of its 
earnings from non-agricultural labour, obviously it is not in a convenient 
position to continue cultivating the land in its ownership, fn uw family 
with® number of earning members, some may go to non-agricultural 
Occupation and some others are left over to work as agricultural labourers. 
In this case the family land may be continued in cultivation by the family 
itself. But when all or most of the members are employed as labourers 
in non-agricultural occupations, it may not be possible to cultivate the 
family land. As such, some of the families belonging to the non-agricul- 
tural labour class have to lease out their land for cultivation by others. 
For Orissa as a whole, the proportion of such familios is 1 in 8. There 
are certain inter-district differences, but the broad picture is similar. Here 
again the families which rent out land are by no means among the well-to. 
do sections of the community. ‘The fact that they rent out their land has 
no bearing whatsoever on any desire to live as rent-receivers. Lessees in 
these cases are, in all probability, economically better off than the non- 
agricultural labouring classes. As such, in any prescription about tho 
sharing of agricultural produce between the lessor and the lesseo, this is a 
fact which must be given due consideration. 


Land leased in 


24, The extent of tenancy cunnot be gauged with reference to the 
percentage of laud leased out by the land-owning families in the rural 
areas. For a correct assessment of ‘the magnitude of tonancy, it is 
necessary to analyse the percentage of land leased in by tenants for 
cultivation, These are not necessarily the same. In fact, there is a good 
deal of differonce hetweon the two. The survey among the sample 
households showed that these families own 347,000 acres of land, whereas 
the extent of land cultivated by them is 370,009 acres. The difference 
is of the order of 7 per cent. The explanation for this difference is 
exceedingly simple. A considera ble proportion of the cultivated Jand in 
the rural areas is owned by residents in urban areas. Many of the towns 
in Orissa have distinctive rural features and some of the land-owners 
living there, pursue cultivation as their occupation, But by aud large, 
majority of the land-owners living in the towns leases out their holdings 
for cultivation by tenants living in the rural areas- Necessarily, thero- 
forc, the extent of land .leased in by tenant cultivators must be consi- 
derably larger than the oxtent of land jeased out by rural families. The 
problem of tenancy is, therefore, to be judged swith reference to the 
extent of land that is taken on lease by*farmers for cultivation. 
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25. Table V-5 below shows the percentage of cultivating families in 
rural areas taking land on lease and the percentage of such land to the 
total cultivated land. 


TABLE V-5 
Cultivating families leasing in land and land leased in 


(Percentages) 


ENE Oe ee Nr 
Percentage of 


Districts i I ର a 
Jeasing in land 
Balasore 49:9 28:8 
Cuttack 45-7 24:8 
Ganjam 39-6 30-6 
Puri 54-1 97 5 
Koraput 17-4 9-4 
Sambalpur 19-0 7-4 
Bolangir 192-0 44 
Dhenkanal 19-8 9:0 
Kalahandi 9 3-1 
Keonjhar 34-3 14-4 
Mayurbhanj ୨98 11-9 
Phulbani 15-0 7 
Sundargarh 15-7 68 
COASTAL 47-8 28-1 
INLAND 187 7-4 
ORISSA 32 0 14-4 
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26. The sample households, in respect of which the survey was 
conducted, rented out 24,093 acres of land and they leased in for 
cultivation 53,378 acres which is 23 times as large as the area rented 
out by rural families. This clearly indicates that land owned by residents 
in town is very largely Jet out for cultivation and the problem of tenancy 
is largely a relation between the urban land-holder and the rural 
cultivator. 

27. Table V-5 shows that 14-4 per cent. of the total cultivated 
land in the rural arcas is obtained on lease by cultivators. Table V-1,l 
given earlier, brought out the fact that out of the land owned by rural 
families, only 6-9 per cent. was rented out. The extent of tenancy is thus 
very much larger than what is indicated by the extent of land leased out 
by rural owners. The extent of land lensed in is considerably more than 
the extent of land leased out by rural land-owning families. The fact that 
the percentage of cultivated land leased in is more than double the 
percentage of land leased out isa feature which is more or less evenly 
noticeable in all the districts of the State. In the coastal areas, the 
percentage of land leased out by rural owners is 14, while the percentage 
of land leased in for cultivation is 28, This proportion also obtains in 
respect of the inland districts, where land leased out forms 3-6 per cent. of 
the land owned by rural owners and land leased in forms 7°4 per cent. of 
the cultivated land. Although this feature is broadly uniform in the 
different districts, Balasore shows & remarkable difference in this respect. 
The extent of land taken on lease in this district is about 3 times the 
extent of land leased out by the rural owners. Compared with the other 
districts, a larger portion of the cultivated land here is owned by residents 

of towns or outside, The districts of Kalahandi and Sundargarh show 
similar features, although the magnitude is not as large. In these two 
districts very little of the land owned by rural owners is given out on 
jease. But the land obtained on lease is much larger in proportion though 
in quantitative terms the amount is not of appreciable size. The fact that 
28° per cent. of the total land in the coastal districts is cultivated on lease 
shows that the problem of tenancy is considerable in its magnitude. The 
further fact that more than half of it is obtained from owners who are 
urban residents indicates the extent of idle ownership. In all probabilities, 
owners of agricultural land living in towns are not likely to make much 
contribution to the process of cultivatione As such, this feature may not 
be considered conducive to agricultural efficiency. In respect of the inland 
districts, although the proportion of land taken on lease is about double 
the proportion rented out by rural owners, the magnitude of tenancy is . still 
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very small. ‘The situation in the districts of Mayurbhanj and Keonjhar is 
rather different in this respect, where the magnitude of tenancy is some- 
what larger. But the essential fact that is brought out from the table is 
that in magnitude the problem of tenancy is basically « problem of the 
coastal districts and is Jargely a relation between the urban owner and the 
rural cultivator. 


28. It will be scen from the table that one-third (32 per cent.) of the 
total cultivating families take in land on lease for cultivation. In coastal 
districts, about half the cultivating families are tenants in some degrees. 
The proportion is slightly smaller in Ganjam than what itis in the other 
constal districts. All the same, the broad picture that about: 50 per cent. of 
the total families engaged in farming in coastal districts are tenants in 
some form other is of major importance in planning agarian reform. 


29. Having analysed the magnitude of tenancy in the State, it is of 
interest to study which classes of the community ate tenants and to what 
extent, Table V-6 shows the distribution of cultivating families of tenants 
among the different caste-groups of the community. 
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TABLE V-6 


Distribution of Agricultural Families (Cultivating Families) 


Leasing in land (Castewise) 


(Percentages) 
Districts Se Scheduled Scheduled Other Not pe 
Hindus Castes Tribes religions given ° 

Balasore 46°11 66-84 5872 36:72 65°71 49-85 
Unttack 42:95 62-25 41:47 33-13 100-00 45-75 
Ganjam 42-30 48-73 12-82 8-00 42-86 39-56 
Puri 49-41 81-11 25-96 23:08 62*50 84-05 
Koraput 15-3 ¢ 26-783 16-59 42-71 oo 17-45 


Sambalpur ... 15:94 27-03 23-39 35°71 16-67 18'98 


Bolangir 12-96 15°61 385 16-07 20°00 11°90 
Dhenkanal ... 18-72 23-88 23:45 100-00 19-5 
Kalahandi ... 8:97 11°03 7 93 10-00 9-10 
Keonjhar 33°12 44:29 31°31 i 34-29 
Mayurbhanj 36:16 29:63 24:09 35-29 100-00 ୫877 
Phulbani 19-2t 31-16 §:05 10-61 100-00 ।5 04 
Sundargarh 24' 38 35°16 i777 4-18 25:00 1571 

CQASTAL 45-22 66-70 37-93 33-17 65°08 48-10 
INLAND 18-41 2464 17 04 17°28 25:00 1678 


ORISSA 33:43 45:57 18-7 : 25-35 51:57 31-97 
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30. For the State of Orissa as a whole, one-third of the cultivating 
families belonging to the non-scheduled classes comes under the category 


of tenants. The proportion is much larger in the case of scheduled 
case of tribal families.” The 


castes and much smaller in the 
the tribal population is largely 


economic organisation among 
primitive in character, where taking land on lease for cultivation or leasing 


out land to others is necessarily uncommon. In areas near about urban 
centres, this primitive organisation has been slowly breaking and the 
position has undargone soma change. In the coastal districts, the tribal 
uppolation is exceedingly small and 2 substantial proportion of them takes 
to land on lease for cultivation. In the districts where the tribes form & 
major part of the population, they are substantial land-owners as well. 
Taking all the inland districts together, only 17 per cent. of the triba 
families come under the category of the tenant-farmers. The condition of 
the scheduled castes is very different. In the coastal districts, two- 
thirds of them take land on lease for cultivation and the proportion is 
more than 4/5ths in the district of Puri. Theso castos belong particularly 
to low economic status and, as such, most of them try to obtain bits of 
land from others for_cultivation. 

31. Families belonging to other religions are to a considerable exten 
non-agricultural in character. Economically they are also better off. One- 
fourth of the families belonging to these other religions is tenant culti- 
vators and their proportion is widely different from ons district to 
another. 

32. The proportion of agricultural land taken on lease does not 
cnnvey the complete picture with regard to the extent of tenancy. The 
proportion of families taking in land on lease considered along with gives 
the magnitude of tenancy. Although only 14 per cent. of the cultivated 
land is taken on lease, 32 per cent. of the cultivating families are 
lessees. Where opportunities for alternative employment are 
meagre and pressure of population on land is heavy, scramble to obtain 
Jand for cultivation is acute. The demand for taking land on lease is 
much Jarger than the extent of land that is offered to be rented out. In 
the context of this state of affairs, the tenant is distinctly in a weak 
bargaining position, In view of this, measures taken to protect the tenant 
very often fail to become effective. The problem of agrarian reform in 
respect of tenancy is, therefore, rendered difficult on account of the 
inherent difficulty of effective implementation of the measures, 


33. The structure of tenancy can be further appreciated by 
analysing the economic status of tenants in respect of the holdings in their 
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ownership. It is commonly assumed that the lessors are generally pros 
perous land-owners and the tenants are poor cultivators. This generalisa- 
tion is erroneous. It has been shown earlier that many of the families 
who let out land for cultivation by others belong to the low income-groups, 
inasmuch as fhey own exceedingly small bits of land. It will be shown 
below that many of the tenants are substantial farmers with fairly large 
holdings in their ownership. 

34. Table V-7 below gives the distribution of families who have 
taken land on” lease for cultivation, in .respect of the size of laud under 


their ownership. 
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35. In the above table, the figures indicate the percentage of 
leasing-in families of different categories to all the families belonging to 
the category concerned. For the State as a whole, 227 per cent, of the 
rural families are tenants in varying degcees. In conformity ,with the 
general situation, discussed earlier, about 1/3rd of the total rural families in 
the coastal districts, has taken land on lease, whereas in respect of the 
inland districts, the proportion is about 1/8th. The significant fact, to be 
noted from this table, is that as many as 6 families out of every 10 owning 
land of 25 acres and above have taken somoland on lease for cultivation. 
Such land-owners are among the affluent sections of the agricultural 
community. The fact that some of them have taken land on lease for 
cultivation shows that, to a certain extent, the system of tenancy has 
added to the size of the operational unit of cultivation by substantial 
formers. Land-owners with 10 acres and above in their pussession may be 
considered to belong to the fairly well-to-do sections of the agricultural 
community. The table clearly shows that in respect of these categories of 
land-owners, there is & considerable extent of tenancy. More than 1/5th 
of the families owning 10 acres and above in the coastal areas have taken. 
land on lease for cultivation. This feature is also prevalent in a few of the 
inland districts, The general conclusion that emerges is that among the 
well-to-do farmers in Orissa, particularly in the coastal areas, & consi- 
derable proportion cultivates some land taken on lease from others. 


36. It is, clear from the table that land-owuners of different cate- 
gories have a considerabje prop)rtion ameng them who are tenants in 
varying degrees. Tenancy is thus not confined to the lowest income- 
group of cultivating families. Exactly as land-owning families having 
holdings of different sizes are among those who are lesscrs, cultivating 
families of all different categories in respect of land-ownership are among 
those who belong to tenant-families in Orissa. 


37. It will further be observed that 18-6 per cent. of the landless 
families in Orissa take some land on lease for cultivation. Consistent with 
the rural economic structure, where alternative occupations are very few 
and attachment to land is a natural ‘propensity, landless families are 
anxious to obtain small plots, where they are available, for cultivation. 
The proportion is, however, different from one district to another and thes 
distinction between the coastal districts and the inland is particularly 
marked in this respect. The district of Balasore is singularly different in 
this aspect where more than half of the landless families are lessees, 
cultivating the land of others. This district shows this persistent: trend 
i respect of families owning less than 1, 1-2 or 2-3 acres of land. It has 
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boen shown earlier (Table V-3) that in this district, of tho land-owners 
owning 25 acres ani above, 70 per cent. lease out Jand to tenants. It is 
evident, therefore, that in Balasore both idle ownership among large 
land?owners and tenancy among landless families and small holders are 
widely prevalent. 


38. From the point of view of distributive justice, when tcnants 
belong to ths very luw income-groups and lessors to the topmost category, 
sharing of produce should be favourable to the cultivating tenant. But 
where tenants are substantial farmers and lessors are small land-holders, 
the relationship in respect of sharing the product of Jand should be of 2 
different character. It may be exceedingly ‘difficult to have different 
kinds of sharing systems in respect of tenancy. Any such scheme is 
bound to create ‘enormous complications, but a scheme of reform which 
assumes all lessors as prosperous and all lessees as poor is mot likely to 
oreate a satisfactory agrarian structure. It will not be satisfactory either 
to introduce a scheme on the assumption that all tenants are of superior 
economic status and all the lessors are in a position of disadvantage. The 
realities of the situation have to be taken into account in formulating 
agrarian reform in the context of such a structure of tenancy in the 
State. 


Lease Terms 


39. Rents are payable by tenants in various forms—in cash, in 
produce and in lubour. The particular form in vogue in any particular 
area has developed through custom over a long period though there have 
been changes here and there from time to time. The common form is that 
the land-owner takes & proportionate share of the crop produced by the 
tenant. In some places, the system of ‘Sanja’ is in vogue, which means 
the payment of a fixed quantity of agricultural produce to the land-owner, 
Paymont of rent in cash is rather uncommon though it exists in a few 
areas. Each of these forms has some points in favour and some against. 
Payment of rent in the form of fixed amount of produce or fixed cash-rent 
may be advantageous to an enterprising cultivator who devotes all his 
energy and attention to produce as much as possible, because all the 
excess of production over the fixed rent would fall to his share. 
But since agricultnre is subject to great risks of flood, drought and the like 
and the farmer is too poor to carry over surplus of one year to counter 
deficits in lean years, it is beyond his means to pay the fixed rent 
in years of crop fuilure. Very often, therefore, the tenant prefers to enter 
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into a contract to share the produce with the owner in a certain 
proportion. Here, howover, since the results of the farmer’s application 
and investment will be shared with the owner, the tenant’s effort 
may bo half-hearted. In the context of the risk involved in agriéul- 
tural production and the low economic capacity of the tenant, sharing of 
produce on proportionate basis has been the most common term of 
tenancy. 

40. The following table (Table V-8) shows the proportion of families 
and of cultivated areas taken on lease on different typos of terms—propor- 
tionate share, fixed share in kind, fixed share in cash, or a mixture of any 


two of these. 
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41, It wil! be seen from the table that 3/iths of the tenant families 
take land on lease on the basis of a proportional share payable to the land- 
- Owner. Of the total area taken on lease, this forms as high a proportion 
as 71 per cent. It is clear, therefore, that the system of tenancy in Orissa 
is predominantly one in which there is proportionate sharing of produce 
between the owner and the tenant. This is true in respect of most of the 
districts of the State and particularly in the coastal districts. Among the 
inland districts Bolangir is a notable cxception where less than 1/6th of the 
tenants takes land on lease on such terms. In the districts of Kalahandi, 
Mayurbhanj and Sundargarh, this proportionate sharing does not appear 
to be the popular system, where other methods ere rather more important. 
But in all the coastal districts and in many of the districts in the inland 
region, proportionate sharing is the common form of tenancy. 


42. The ‘Sanja’ system, i.e., payment of rent fixed in kind is rather 
uncommon in most parts of the State. Only 14:5 per cent, of tenant 
families take land on lease on such terms. In most districts this system 
is almost insignificant. The district of Mayurbhanj is ap exception in this 
respect where more than 60 per cent. of tenants accept the term of paying 
rent as a fixed quantity of produce. In Ganjam and Kalahandi the ‘Sanja’ 
system accounts for a little more than 1/4th of the tenants, while in the 
other districts of the State this is of minor importance. 


43. Payment of rent as & fixed amount in cash, on the face ofit, 
is likely to be incon venient to the tenant farmer. He will be happy with 
such terms when agricultural prices are rising, but in times of falling prices, 
it would impose intolerable hardship on him. This system does not usually 
find favour with the tenants. In the State of Orissa as a whole, only 9 per 
cent. of the tenant families take out land on lease on terms to pay fixed 
amounts in cash as rent. Curiously enough, this system is widely prevalent 
in the districts of Bolangir, Sundargarh, Phulbani, Sambalpur and Koraput. 
It has been pointed out earlier that the extent of tenancy in these districts 
is exceedingly small. It may be that on account of poor communication 
and inaccessibility of different areas, whatever little land is rented out, the 
owners find it convenient to settle the rent as & fixed amount of cash. 
Unless the amount of cash so fixed is exceedingly low, in the particular 
system of agrarian economy today, it would be exceedingly difficult to 
operate this system, 


44, It will be seen from the table that a mixture of any two of the 
three systems exists in certain parts of the State. But they are far too 
insignificant, as all of them together account for less than 2 per cent. of the 
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tenant families. It is thus clear that the system of rent payment that 
obtains in Orissa conforms to one of the three patterns in their pure forms. 
Sharing of produce on proportionate basis is the dominant system and, 
particularly so, in the coastal districts. The ‘Sanja’ or fixed produces 
System is uncommon except in one district of the State. Psyment of cash 
rent in certain districts of the State continues to obtain to a remarkable 
extent, though considered for the State as a whole, the proportion is not 
large. Unless the fixed rent whether in kind or cash is exceedingly low, 
the tenant class which is generally on the low economic scale will be 
subjected to great hardship. In view of the economic condition of many 
of the tenants and the risks involved in agricultural production, these terms 
do not appear to be suitable. They have been continuing in certain parts 
on account of traditions. Tenancy is basically a problem of the coastal 
districts and in these districts, proportionate sharing of produee is the 
predominant pattern of tenancy, In devising measures for the State as 
whole, the peculiar features obtaining iu different parts have to be taken 
note of; but in dealing with the problem of tenancy the features obtaining 
in the coastal areas are, properly speaking, the outstanding factors. 
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CHAPTER VI 
LAND UTILISATION 


N Cropped Area 


In order to understand the character and efficiency of any rurai 
economy, it is not enough to know the area of the land, nor is it enough 
to know the extent of the agricultural land in the State. A part of the 
cultivable land may be lying uncultivated, a portion of the land a 
might be lying as fallow or waste land or cven some cultivated land migh? 
be under superficial cultivation. In such cases, the agricultural wealth of 
the State cannot be ascertained with reference to the area of agricultural 
land under the ownership of the people in the Stote. It is necessary to 
study how the land surface in a given area is utilised to meet the require- 
ments of the population. This analysis will show the extent to which the 
primary resources of the country are lying unexploited or inadequately 
utilised. It will-be possible from such an account to indicate in what 
manner and in which directions the land resources can be put into use for 
enhancing the production and the standard of living of the people. A 
study of effective utilisation of land is important for any economy and it 
is of vital importance for & country or a State where agriculture is the 
mainstay of the people. In the context of economic planning in India, 
although it is imperative to build up quickly the industrial sector, develop- 
ment of agriculture must continue to occupy the place of primary import- 
ance, not merely to provide adequato food for the teeming population but 
also to produce sufficient raw material for industrial expansion. As such, the 
pattern and extent of the existing land utilisation must be the starting 
point for devising measures in the direction of agricultural reconstruction. 


2. Agricultural development is secured both by intensive cultivation 
and by extension of cultivated area. Any attempt at improvement must 
necessarily devise means in both the directions, Bub before determining any 
scheme for extension of cultivated area, it is necessary to have definite 
information about the scope for such reclamation. It is a natural course of 
events that new lands are brought under cultivation in response to increasing 
demand from population growth. There must be something extraordinary 
if land available for cultivation remains unutilised in the “face of rapid rise 
in population, To what extent the area under cultivation in the State has 
been increasing will be evident from Table Vi-1 below which gives the 
change in the area under cultivation during the last 30 years. 
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TABLE VI-1 


Average net area sown 


1921 1931 1941 1951 
Balasore wo 10,381,189 9,93,189 9,70,321 ।10,19,834 
Cuttack 13,888,430 ।୬,23,600 ॥।୬,68,321 11,15,858 
Ganjam . 11,69,154 ।1୦,68,437 8,39,435 7,70.865 
Puri 11,01.798 8,54,398 8,17,003 ।1୦0,63,534 
Koraput se 15,11,549 14,60,501 /4,61,261 ।14,19,370 
Sambalpur 11,73,568 11,91,266 ।12,40,481 ।13,65,240 
Bolangir 12,09,111 12,09,111 12,09,111 1,171,056 
Dhenkanal ?,92,230 7,64,430 7,64,430 7,02,37 1 


Kalahandi we 8,74,712 8,714,712 8,74,712 8,74,712 


Keonjhar 5,08,625 5,08,625 5,08,625 ଓ ,92,768 
Mayurbhanj 10,31,68ଇ8 । 0,831,681 7,97,840 ୪7,97,840 
Phulbani 447,111 452,110 3,863,821 4,81,425 
Sundargarh 7,34,849 7,34,849 7,34,849 7,51,669 
COASTAL 46,02,001 40,59,154 298,46 7:8 299,183,310 
INLAND 83,72,004 83,07.753 ୨,5୫8,462 ୫୬,138,202 
ORISSA 1,29,74,005 ।1,23,66,909 ।1,18,05,190 1,21,26,542 


Census of India, 1951—V ol. XI, Pages 266-267 


3. The table shows an alarming situation of progressive diminution 
in the oultivated area from 1921 to 1941. Although during the decade 
1941 to 1951 there was some improvement in the situation, the position of 
1921 was not reached at the end of the period. The deterioration in the 
net area sown is noticeable in most parts of the State and particularly in 
the coastal region. The fact that the cropped area has been declining in 
the face of continuous increase in population is a serious matter for 
consideration. 
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4. The table does not present absolutely accurate figures. The 
contents have to be read with some caution. There have been changes from 
time to time in the boundaries of the districts. The Census Report makes 
it clearthat the figures have to be computed from different kinds of 
sources, It will be seen from the table that in the districts of Bolangir, 
Dhenkana), Keonjbar, Mayurbhanj and Sundargarh, the same figures have 
been repeated over different decades, which indicate only a broad estimate. 
For many parts of the State, correctly collected official figures were lacking. 


Nevertheless, the table shows general trends which are particularly signi- 
ficant. 


5. It cannot be said that in the particular years for which figures 
have been furnished, there were unfavourable seasons or monsoons. The 
figures have been calculated 2s quinquennial averages. Seasonal fluctua- 
tions have, therefore, been eliminated. It is difficult to account for the 
progressive deterioration during the period 1921 to 1941. Eut some broad 
factors may be indicated. It is sometimes suggested that shortage of 
agricultural labour and rise in cost of cultivation compelled many land- 
owners-to give up cultivation in some areas under their ownership. It is 
true that some Jabourers are migrating to industrial centres, ‘but their 
number is exceedingly small, particularly in the context of the growth of 
population. If, therefore, cultivation is declining on account of lack of 
cheap labour, it merely indicates that in some part of the State, the mode 
and technique of cultivation have been too primitive to provide subsistence 
to the labouring classes. The decline in oultivation from 1931} to 1941 
appears to be due largely to the acute depression of the thirties which 
adversely affected the agricultural classes. The cultivators’ burden became 
progressively heavy and in many places it was not worth while to continue 
cultivation. But even after assigning reasons for such: periodico declines, 
the general trend of deterioration still remains to be accounted for. The 
Census Report mentions that in certain areas, particularly in the coastal 
districts, land became sand-logged on account of floods and as such was 
rendered uncultivable. In certain other areas, & number of principal 
irrigation sources were abandoned on account of which cultivation had to 
be discontinued. Various factors have been responsible for this progressive 
decline in cultivation and all this has offered a challenge to the growth of 
the agricultural economy. 

6. While considering schemes for reclamation for extension of 
cultivation, it may be necessary to have a broad picture of how. the 
total area of the land is being utilised for different purposes. Table V1.2 
shows the apportionment of land in Orissa among different categories. 
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TABLE VI-2 
Apportionment of land 
Classification Area in acres Percentage of 
total area 

Forest 1,47,20,000 38-24 
Not available for cultivation 45,78,902 11-90 
Other uncultivated lands 

excluding current fallows 54,48,797 14°16 
Current fallows 18,19,275 4-73 
Net area sown 1,19,20,066 30'97 
Total area 3,84,87,040 100-00 


Census of India, 1951-—Vol. XI—Orissa—Page 250 


7. It will be observed from the statement given above that only 
31 pcr cent. of the total area of the State is put to use for growing crops. 
Whether all this area is efficiently utilised or not will be examined 
subsequently. At this stage it is necessary to have a broad idea as to the 
scope for extension of cultivation. There is no doubt that there is some 
land in some part of the State which can be brought under the plough. 
But the scope or possibility of such extension has to be assessed. It is 
usually assumed that in the inland districts of the State there is consi- 
derable land available for reclamation, But it must not be presumed 
that cultivation can be ‘extended to a substantial part of the area now 
under forest or lying uncultivated. It will be seen from the table above 
that 38 per cent. of the area of the State are under forests, With the 
increase in the cultivation, everywhere there has been encroachment into 
the forest lands and in many places deforestation has caused serious 
problems. Steps, therefore, are being taken in various places to restore 
forests for securing a balanced utilisation of land resources. The import- 
ance of forests is not to be judged from the extent of forest wealth to be 
extracted therefrom. It must be realised that it is vital to have a consi- 
derable poruvion of the land surface under forests in order to secure 
efficient utilisation of agricultural lands. In the opinion of experts it is 
necessary to have at least 20 to 25 per cent. of the total area under 
properly-managed forests with a view to maintaining the climatic and 
physical! requirements and meeting the general demands of agriculturists, 
In Orissa, 38 per cent. of the total area are under forest. But it cannot be 
stated that all this is of the properly-managed category. In some places 
there has been rampant deforestation and some forests are merely 80 in 
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name. In view of the immense importance of forests both for obtaining 
forest wealth and for mecting the requirements of agricultural efficioncy, 
reclamation of forest land into cultivation has to be considered with 
caution; The area not available for cultivation is presumably unfit for 
being brought under the plough: The uncultivated lands form 14 per 
cent. of the area and the current fallows, about 5 per cent. Some part of 


the uncultivated area may perhaps bo reclaimed for the purposes of 
cultivation. 


8. But apart from the question of extension of cultivation, when & 
portion of the agricultural land owned by the people is not put to 
cultivation, it is a matter of serious concern. It was found from the 
survey that out of the 19,389 acres of owned land belonging to the sample 
families, 2,487 acres were not cultivated during the year of the survey. 
This forms 12-8 per cent. of the cultivated land. In other words, about 
one-eighth of the cultivated land was not put to any use. Table VI-3 shows 
the extent of uncultivated land in relation to land owned in the different 
districts of the State. 
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TABLE VI-3 


Uncultivated land¢—Districtwise 


AON 


District Owned land Uncultivated Per cent. of 
(in acres) land uncultivated to 
(in acres) owned land 
Balasore 512-20 47:93 9-35 
Cuttack 670-40 62-90 9-38 
Ganpjam 1,005:84 15596 15°50 
Puri es 729-62 82-49 11-30 
Koraput 3,706: 446-63 12-05 
Sambalpur 2,467-94 352°58 15-50 
Bolangir woe 1,832-33 166-14 9-06 
Dhenkanal -. 1,048'24 130-76 12-47 
Kalahandi . 2,676-78 347-89 12-99 
Keonjhar 929-72 79 48 854 
Mayurbhan} ... 907-986 172-84 18:98 
Phulbani ଏ 667-38 42-01 6 29 
Sundargarh 2,234-54 370-21 16°56 
COASTAL 2,918:06 349-28 11-96 
INLAND +<. 16,470:96 2,137:99 12-98 
ORISSA .~ 19,389°02 2,487-27 12:82 ° 


re ee regen 
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9, The table does not show any distinctivo difference bstween the 
coastal and the inland areas in respect of land remaining uncultivated. 
But district, variations show noticeable contrast, Among the inland 
districts, Mayurbhanj, Sundargarh and Sambalpur have large proportion 
of the owned land which remained uncultivated during the year of the 
survey, From among the coastal districts, Ganjam showed az similar 
situation. Variation on season and rainfull in different parts of the State 
was responsible to a certain extent for different portions of the arable land 
being !eft over uncultivated. It would not be worth while to search for 
any underlying tendency between the situations in one district and 
another for such divergences. It may not perhaps be accurate to 
presume that exactly similar proportion of the land remained uncultivated 
every year; but it may be considered as a general indication that about 
one-eighth of the owned land, for some reason or other, is lyivg unutilised, 
This would suggest that apart from the question of extension of cultiva- 
tion, it would be necessary to devise measures to prevent such a substan- 
tial proportion of the cultivable ares being left uncultivated, 


10. Tt is interesting to study what proportion of the agricultural 
land is left uncultivated from among the farms of different sizes. Table 
V1-4 below shows the proportion of uncultivated areas from the small, 
medium and large farms of different sizes in the State. 
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TABLE VI-4 


Uncultivated land—By siz?-groups* 


Size of Farm Owned land Uncultivated land % of 
(in acres) (in acres) (in acres) (3) to (2) 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Less than one 168-63 15-24 9-03 
1—199 762-33 63-30 8:30 
2 2:99 1,081-05 76:49 7-07 
3399 1,183-31 99-36: 8:39 
¢ 499 1,236 78 106-99 8:65 
5—9 99 5,121-i3 538-88 10°52 
10—14'99.' 3,153°74 412-28 13-04 
15—24'99 .. 935497 588-47 10-61 
254999 ଇଉ. 2,243 43 43670 19-46 
50 & above ... 890-65 149 55 16-79 
Total — 19,389-02 2,487-27 12-82 


11. It is interesting to see from the table that generally speaking 
as the size of the farm goes on increasing the proportion of uncultivated 
_ land increases along with. Owners of land having farms between 25 to 50 
acres left about one-fifth of the total land uncultivated. With regard to 
the owners of 50 acres and more, as much as one-sixth was left unutilised. 
It would appear that large owners did not perhaps take the necessary 
interest in. utilising alt their land or, in the event of unfavourable season 
and rainfall, did not put in the necessary exertions to fight the difficulties 
created by natural conditions. On the other hand, owners of 
small bits of land, below 3 acres in size, left of only 7 to 9 per 
cent. of the landel area in their ownership. Being small owners, they 
seem to have tried to utilise as much of the land as they could, in spite of 
unfavourable conditions. The table seems to suggest that ownership of 
large blocks of agricultural land perhaps militates against serious and 
effective utilisation of the land. Small plots are uneconomic and large 
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farms provide the opportunity for efficient cultivation and proper utilisa- 
tion of labour and capital. But ownership of large farms does not perhaps 
create the necessary anxiety and enthusiasm to make the best utilisxtion 


of the lunded resources. 


~ 
12. The foregoing paragraphs show that there is perhaps some 


scope for extension of cultivation by recl«mation of waste lands or forest 
areas. But the scope for such reclamation is exceedingly limited. The 
major effort is to be directed towards intensive cultivation for increasing 
agricultural production. Science has been harnessed to the service of man 
for increasing productivity in all spheres, Intensive cultivation is 
primarily & question of improved technique and the availability of com- 
plementary resources. With a vast area under cultivation in this 
country, it is indeed a matter of concern that we are still struggling 
through shortage of foodgrains. and are not able to meet the necessary 
agricultural raw materials for the industries. Tho per acre yield of food- 
grains in India is exceedingly low compared with many other countries of 
the world. A comparison uf the average production of rice per acre in 
India with whut obtains in Italy, Japan or Egypt, presents a very depress- 
ing picture. But even leaving aside this international comparison, Orissa 
compares very unfavourably with many other States in India. In Orissa, 
the production of rice per acre is about 650 lbs., whereas it is as high as 
1,000 Ibs. in many other States. The need for adnpting efficient and 
intensive methods of cultivation cannot be overemphasised. 


13, One of the indicators of the efficiency of cultivation is the 
extent of area under multiple crops. Multiple-cropping implies that in 
the plot of Jand concerned two or more crops. are raised in the year. Our 
survey indicated that the overwhelming proportion of the area under 
multiple crops yields only two crops a year and it is only in very rare 
cases that more than two crops are raised. Multiple-cropping in essence, 
therefore, means double cropping so far as Orissa is concerned. Table VI-5, 
given below, shows the extent of land under double crops.in the different 
districts of the State. 
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TABLE VI-5 


Area under double crop (By districts) 


Districts Cultivated Area under Per cent of 
land double crop (3) to (2) 
(in acres) (in acres) 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Balasore 683-32 16-35 2-39 
Cuttack 81168 15474 19-06 
Ganjam 1,124-11 281-65 25-05 
Puri 871-76 179 13 20-54 
Koraput 3,531-07 97:06 2-74 
San balpur 2,151-26 40-47 1:88 
Bolangir 1,713-65 31 27 1-82 
Dhenkanal . 95591 25:31 2:64 
Kalahandi a 2,402-24 95-32 3 96 
Keonjhar 960-67 5-34 0-55 
Mayurbbanj... 809-03 9-12 112 
Phulbani 662-22 49-51 7-48 
Sundargarh ... 3,908-19 35-08 184 
COASTAL ,.. 3,490-87 631-87 18-10 
INLAND 15,094-24 388-47 2:57 
ORISSA 18,585-11 1,020-34 5-49 
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14. The survey revels interesting figures relating to the area 
under more than one crop. Ou* of anbout 18 thousand acres of the 
sample holdings under cultivation, only about 1,000 acres were under 
mbre than one crop. In percent-ge terms, this forms only 5:5 per cent of 
the total cultivated area. That is to say, only one in 20 acres is cropped 
more than once. I 


15. It is clearly shown in the table that in respect of double-crop- 
ping, the districts of Cuttack, Ganjam and Putri form a distinct category 
from all the other districts of the State, The district of Balasore does not 
conform to the general feature of the other three district of the coa-tal 
region in this respect. In Ganjam, one in every four acres is under more 
than one crop and in Puri and Cuttack one in every five acres. Thus more 
than one-fifth of the total area under cultivation in these three districts is 
put to intensive cultivation for growing more than one crop in the year. 
Tn all the other districts of the State the proportion of the double-cropped 
area is exceedingly small and in some districts like Keonjhar, it is 
negligible. 

16. The reason for this wide variation between Puri, Cuttack and 
Ganjam on the one hand and the other districts of the State on the other, 
is not far to seek, Double-cropping is intimately associated with availabi- 
lity of irrigation facilities In the coastal districts, t'1ere are better facilities 
available for ijirrig'tion than in the inland region. A substantial 
portion of the Cuttack district gets canal water for irrigation. 
So does a major part of the district of Ganjam. Although the district of 
Puri har no canals for irrigation, in various parts of the district water is 
available in low level areas for irrigating second crops. It is natural to 
expect that a similar state of affairs should he possible in the district of 
Balasore. But in this district, unfortunately there has been too much of 
natural calamities in recent years resulting in substantial loss to farmers, 
and agricultural production in this district has shown distinct deteriora- 
tion. So far as the inland region is concerned, the topography o the land 
in many places does not make it possible to have water for raising second 
crops. As such, the vast area in the inland districts lies unutilised for 
the major part of the year, after only one crop is harvested. 


17. Irrigation is by far the most important factor for multiple- 
croppiag of lanl. But there are other incidental factors which should be 
taken into account. In the coastal districts, the soil is comparatively more 
fertile than in the inland area and, a3 suoh, raising more than one orop 
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mey be paying to the farmer. Intensive cultivation will be worth while, 
if there are proper marketing facilities, Lack of transport will not 
encourage farmers to produce crops for which markets can be had in 
distant arecs, Although transport and marketing facilities are still inadequate 
in the coastal areas, they are very much better than in the inland districts. 
This also accounts for the farmers producing double crops in the coastal 
districts of the State. Mere irrigation facilities will not induce the farmer 
to take to intensive cultiva' ion, unless he is assured of marketing facilities 
for the disposal of the additional crop he would produce. 


18. An analysis of the extent of double-cropped area in relation to 
the size of the farms brings out certain interesting features. Multiple- 
cropping and intensive cultivation need more of capital investment and 
better organisation in agricultural operations. It is natural, therefore, to 
expect that substantial farmers with large farms under their ownership 
should take to multiple-farming. But Table V1-6, given below, presents a 
different state of affairs. 
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TABLE VI-6 
Statem2nt showing the area under double crop 


(By s'ze-groups) 


Cultivated lands Area under Percentage of 

Size of Farm (Sample figures double crop double-cropped 
in acres in acres) (Sample figures aren to total 

in acres) cultivated land 
Less than 1 170-93 34-09 19 94 
1-199 769-00' 129-81 16°88 
2—2-99 1,247-62 127-38 10-20 
3—° 00 1,291-93 71°27 551 
4—4-99 1,340-32 82-96 6-18 
5—9'99 5,588:50 312-99 8:60 
10—14-99 3,102-43 76°41 2-46 
15—24-99 3,011-95 107-18 3°55 
25—49'99 150257 72°81 4:84 
50 & above ,, 559-86 5-49 0:98 
ORISSA !18,585°11 1.020-34 5°45 


19, The table indicates that as the size of ‘the farm goes on 
increasing the percentage of area under double crop goes on diminishing. 
It is rather a sad state of affairs that so far as large furmers owning 
farms of 50 acres and more are concerned, less than even one per cent. of 
the cultivated area is utilised for more than one crop in the year. In the 
farms of the size of 15 to 50 acres, the proportion is only 4 to 5 per cent. 
The general impression that a substantial farmer is expected to take 
greater interest, devote more attention and invest capital resources to a 
larger extent in the utilisation of his farm appears to be disproved from 
tho information collected in the survey. Very small cultivators with less 
than one acre of land utilise one-fifth of the total land cultivated by them 
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for raising more than one crop in the year. Farmers with boldings 


between‘one to two acres and two to three acres also devote fairly consider- 
able portion of their lund to double-cropping. The table makes it clear 
that small farmers contribute more to agricultural production proportionate 
to the area they cultivate compared with the large farmers in the State. 
It may be that the meagre income from the small farm compels the poor 
farmer to devote as much energy and attention as he possibly can to make 
the best use of his holdings. But the fact remains that in the expansion 
of ngricultural production and im putting land to efficient utilisation, small 
farmers have been more effective than the large ones. The table indicates 
that the well-to-do farmer is not making his contribution to. national 
products in proportion to his landed holdings. As long as farming remains 
on subsistence level, cultivation continues to be of primitive character and 
business considerations do not enter in any appreciable manner to farming 
operations, large owners would remain contented with what comes to 
them without taking any risks in production. 


Need for Irrigation 


20, Among the measures that may be adopted for increasing the 
ares under cultivation and for efficient utilisation of tbe cultivated lands, 
foremost place should be assigned to irrigation facilities. The First Five 
Year Plan accordingly gave top priority to irrigation in India. Supply of 
water in adequate quantity and in right time is the essence of any agri- 
cultural development. Everything else like improved seeds, chemical 
manure tools and implements and improved technique of cultivation must 
be considered only as ancillary. In fact, all these can be devised and 
introduced only when gupply of water is available to sustain them. Cultiva- 
tion on intensive lines cannot be visualised’ without adequate supply of 
water by artificial means. 


21. Orissa is not deficient in rainfall. Most parts of the State get at 
least 50/—60” of rainfall during the year. That may perhaps be considered 
& fairly adequate water-supply. But unfortunately the rains are not 
properly distributed throughout the year. Three-fourths of this rainfall 
occur during the monsoon months, from June to September. Rest of the 
year is, therefore, more or less dry. Rice cultivation requires heavy 
inundation during the growing months. . Although monsoon rains are 
concentrated during these months, there is considerable uncertainty in its 
timing. Occurrence of rainfall a few weeks earlier or its delay by a few 
weeks, makes a vital difference to the paddy crop. In spite of heavy 
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monsoons, this uncertainty creates frequent droughts and floods. In the 
States like Punjab and Rajasthan, land in many places without artificial 
water-supply is unfit for any cultivation. Without irrigation, therefore, 
cultivation in such areas is unthinkable. But in the States like Bihar, 
West Bengal or Orissa, artificial irrigation is an insurance against the 
frolics of monsoons. If the rainfall is timely, the cultivator would not 
care for water-supply by artificial means for the paddy crops. But very 
often it is not timely. Agriculture is a gamble in rains and serious crop 
damages occur on the average twice in every five years either on account 
of fiood or drought. * Maddox, in his Settlement Report, mentioned that 
the cultivators face the prospect of crop failure once in three or five years 
and generally lose one-fourth to half of the rice crops in the unirrigated 
lands. $ In the context of such heavy risks involved in the*paddy cultiva- 
tion on account of uncertainty in rainfall, the necessity for insurance 
through provision for for irrigation facilities is imperative. 


22. Apart from failure of crops at periodic intervals on account of 
uncertainty in the monsoons, the yield of even one crop, namely, paddy, is 
larger from irrigated lands than from unirrigated lands. Various enquiries 

` made from time to time have confirmed this. Dalziel’s Settlement Report 
of 1932 pointed out that the difference in the paddy crop per acre between 
irrigated and umirrigated lands was more than 6 maunds. Besides, there 
is also a considerable difforcnce in the production of straw. Recent experi- 
ments in Settlement Department showed the difference at 4 maunds per 
acre. The Irrigation Commission of 1884 assumed the ditference in the 
outturn of paddy between irrigated and unirrigated lands to be 5 
maunds per acre. A recent study in crop-cuttiaug experiments showed 14 
maunds of paddy from unirrigated lands and 19 maunds from irrigated 
area per acre. ‡ On the average, therefore, the difference of yield of paddy 
‘crop between irrigated and unirrigated lands may be taken as 5 maunds, 
Provision of perennial irrigation will, therefore, increase the yield of paddy 
by about 35 por cent. 

23. It has already been pointed out that the area under double 
crop constitutes only 53 per cent. of the total area under cultivation. This 
is basically due to lack of jirrigaticn. There is a visible economic difference 
between the farmers in the irrigated areas and those cultivating dry lands. 


* Report on the direct benefit of irrigation of the Hirakud Dam Froject, Govern- 
mont of India—Page 1. 

$ Tbid—Page 4 

‡ Ibid—Pages 4 and 7 
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Rabi cenltivation has made slow progress on account of lack of water-supply 
in winter months. Cultivation of profitable crops, like jute, potato, sugar. 
cane, tobacco, etc., cannot be undertaken unless water-supply is assured. 
In certain purts of India, it has been possible to raise two paddy crops 
in a year from some perennially irrigated lands, 1 he agricultural economy 
cannot be ‘sustained by confining ib to a single paddy crop. The large 
volume of underemployment existing in ithe rural areas is due to ihe 
seasonal character of cultivation, when only one crop is raised, requiring 
operations only in & few months of the year. Without multiple-cropping, 
substantial employment over the year cannot be made available to the 
farmer and no appreciable improvement can be effected in his living 
standard. T'o make all this possible, irrigation must necessarily occupy 
the place of primary importance. 


History of Canals 


24. Until the year of the survey, only two districts of Orissa, 
namely, Cuttack and Ganjam, enjoyed facilities of canal irrigation. The 
canals operating in these two districts have been in existence since a very 
long time. The North Orissa canals were first undertaken in the sixties of 
the last century by a private company called The East India Irriga- 
tion & Canal Company;on the advice of Sir Arthur Cotton, on the basis of 
experiences in the Godavari & Krishna Rivers Delta Irrigation Schemes. 
The Company were, however, unable to carry on with the work. Govern- 
ment then took over the work from the Company. The scheme was 
re-examined and completed with a good desl of modifications. This system 
comprised of three parts : (1) the High Level Canal with a branch running 
to Jajpur, (2) the Kendrapara Canal with its branches—the Gobri and 
Pattamundai Canals, and (3) the Taldanda Canal with branch to Machgaon. 
The Dudhei Canal which was to constitute a part of the system was 
subsequently v.bandoned. 


25. The High Leve] Canal was designed to provide a navigable trade 
route between Cuttack and Calcutta and also to irrigate the coun! ry through 
which it would pass. It starts from above the left flange of the weir 
across the Birupa, one mile below the departure of that river from the 
main strea.n of the Mahanadi and runs along the foot of the hills 
north eastwards through the Cuttack and Balasore districts. The original 
scheme was to carry the canal acrots the district of Midnapore to meet tne 
Hoogly river at Ulubaria, below Calcutta. a total distance, from the starting 
point, of 230 miles, so as to connect Cuttack with Calcutta by one long 
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canal. This great scheme was, however, abandoned ani only three ranges 
were completed, of which the first and the second, covering a total distance 
of 45} miles lie within Cuttack district—Range I from the Birupa to the 
Brahmani river, 33 miles long and Range II from the Brahmani to the 
Baitarani river, & distance of 12} miles. * Range IIl runs from the 
Boitarani river at Akhua pada to Bhadrak in B slasgore district, 


26. The Jajpur Canal, starting from the head-works at the point of 
bifurcation of the Baitarani and Burha, runs 63% miles to the town of 
Jajpur. It secures from drought the valuable rice-growing lands in the 
tract between the Baitarani and the Kharsua, where formerly the low- 


lying villages could only he irrigated with brackish water from the 
creeks. 


27, The Kendrapara Canal, which was opened in 1869, is the oldest 
and most important canal in the district. Taking off from the Birupa 
river at Jagatpur just above the anicut, it skirts the northern bank of the 
Mahanadi and its tributary the Nun, running nearly due east to Marsa- 
ghai up to which point it is navigable. It has a total length of 39 miles, It 
irrigates the country between the Mahanudi aod the Gobri drainage channel 
its right bank forming a protective embankment as well as a thoroughfare 
for the people. The Kendrarara Extension Canal is a continuation of it, 
which runes betw: en Mersaghai and the Jambu river, a distance of about 
15 miles. It was originally constructed with the object of improving 
‘communications between Cuttack and False Point harbour, into which the 
Jambu flows, but it is aiso capable of supplying water for irrigation pur- 
poses to a small area, 


28. The Gobri Canal is a branch of the Kendrapara Canal, from 
which it takes off at the 28th mile. It has a total length of 15 males. It 
, was originally intended to be a distributary of the latter canal, but was 
afterwards made navigable in order to facilitate communication between 
Cuttack and Chandbali, and it now forms part of the main route between 
the two places. The Gobri Extension Canal is only 6 miles long. Tt derives 
its watersupply from the Patamundai Canal aud forms the connecting 
link b2riw sen the terminns of the Gobri Canal on the Gondakia river and 
the Brahmani at Alba. 


*Range II has since been abandoned 
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29. The Patamunduai Canal branches off from the Kendrapara Canal 
just below the Birupa head-works an skirts the southern bank of that 
river and of the Brahmani river for a total length of 48 miles. It is 
-provided only with weirs and is, therefore, impracticable for nuvigation; but 
it irrigates some of the richest lands in Orissa, and its left bank protects & 
large tract from the floods from the Birupa and Brahmani rivers. 


30. The Taldanda Canal starts from the right bank of the Mahanadi 
immediately above the anicut at Jobra and runs in a south-eastern direc- 
tion to Biribati, where it gives off the Machgaon branch. Thence it runs 
along the southern bank of the Sukpaika and the Mahanadi, for a total 
length of 52 miles. It was designed for the purpose of irrigating the 
triangular tract of country between the Mahbanadi and Katjuri; but it is 
navigable by boats of fairly large size, and it provides an alternative route 
from Cuttack to Chandbali viuw the Hansua Crock. 


31. The Machgaon Canal leaves the Taldanda Canal 7 miles south 
of Cuttack, and runs along the north bank of the Katjuri and of its 
branch, the Alanka, for a distance of 32 miles, It was originally , intended 
to carry this canal ns far as Machgaon so as to run into the tidal water of 
the Devi river, and thus establish connection with the sea, but this scheme 
was never cairied out. It stops 6 miles short of Machgaon.* 


32, There were minor modifications at certain times and the system 
was completed by the nintees of the last century. Now the North-east Orissa 
cunul system is constituted of 205 miles of canal available both for irrigation 
and navigation and 75 miles of canals only for irrigation, with nearly 
1,100 miles cf distributary and village canals. The system was designed 
for a culturable commanded area of 4,06,000 acres, but actually the area 
under irrigation haus been much less. On account of unsatisfactory run- 
ning of the canals, due to absence of water resources, there is a lot of loss 
of water and inequitable distribution. Some adistributaries have, in 
fact, been abandoned. Therefore, considerable areas have lost the advan- 
tages of irrigation. ‡ 


33. Besides Cuttack, the only other district which has substantial 
canal irrigation facilitics is Ganjam where there is the Rushikulya canal 
system. “The Ganjam or Rushikulya canal system derives its water- 
supply from the Mabanadi and Rushikulya rivers augmented by supply 


*From the final report of the Revision Settlement of Orissa (1906 —12), 
‡ Report on the direct benefits of the Hirakud Dam Projeot—FPage 3, 
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from the Russelkonda reservoir and the Surada reservoir. Tho Russel- 
kouda reservoir which now has a capacity of 1,500 million cubic feet is 
fed from the Galleri river by a nine-mile canal and its supply is passed 
into the Mahanadi river to bc diverted by an anicut some 7} miles down. 
stream along with the river supplies into the Mahanadi Canal, Jength 184 
miles. After some irrigation by direct outlets on this channel, the discharge 
is passed into the Rushikulya river just upstream of the anicut. The 
Rushikulya river supply is augmented when desired by the Surado. reser- 
voir, capacity now 942 million cubic feet, situated on 2 tributary of the 
Rushikulya some 10 miles upstream of the anicut, and this anicut diverts 
the combined waters into the Rushikuiya canal. The Rushikulya canul 
itself igs some 94} miles long and has about 230 miles of distiibutaries, 


The canals are not navigable. The area irrigated from the system is about 
1,00,00) acres.” * 


34, It will thus be seen that though canals were started as long as 
about 90 years ago, fucilities are still confipved only to the districts of 
Cuttack and Ganjam. In certain parts, the canals in these two districts 
have not been in proper operation and therefore, some areas which used 
to get irrigation facilities have since lost them. No new scheme of 
development of canal irrigation was undertaken till independence of the 
Country. 


35. Canal irrigation is confined only to certain parts of the districts 
of Cuttack and Ganjam. In different areas of ihe State, various other 
devices have been adopted for supply of water, There are wells, bunds 
and tanks and certain other miscellaneous ways of supplying water at 
certain times of the year. Some of these may be casual in character and 
exceedingly inadequate to meet the requirements. Nevertheless, all of 
them do serve some useful function in irrigating cultivated lands, Table 
VI-7 shows the percentage of cultivated areas irrigated by different 
methods. 


* Pages 70-71 “Orissa 1949”’—Tssued by the Public Relations Departmont Government 
of Orissa. 
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36. ‘The table clearly shows the paucity of irrigation facilities in 
Orissa. Only 13:8 per cent. of the cultivatod area in the State gets 
irrigation water in some form or other at certain times of the year. In 
the district of Cuttack 17 per cent, of the cultivated aroa gets water- 
supply°from the canals and in the district of Ganjum it ig substantially 
higher, i.e-, 385 per cent, It is on account of this that 1/:tth of the land in 
Ganjam and 1/5th in Cuttack are utilised for raising more than ono crop 
in the year. The district of Ganjam has further facilities of irrigation 
from bunds und tanks and the area irrigated from such sources constitute 
about 16 per cent. of the total cultivated lands. Thls district stands out 
distinctively in a position different from all others in respect of irrigation, 
since more than half of the cultivated area enjoys some facility of irriga.- 
tion in this district. No other district in the State comes anywhere 
near this district in respect of irrigation facilities. 


37. It must be observed from the table that bunds and tanks provide 
irrigation to 7:7 per cent, of the cultivated Jands which is considerably 
larger than the area irrigated by canals. Such irrigation obtains 
largely in some of the inland areas, particularly in the districts of Sambal- 
pur, Phulbani, Kalahandi and Bolangir. It is difficult to say to what extent 
these types of irrigation are efficient sources of water-supply. Some of 
them are perhaps too slender to provide sufficient irrigat on. Many of 
these sources may be considered as casual in character, exceedingly 
inadequate to meet irrigation requirements, 1n various parts of India, 
well irrigation is a common and effective method. This device is almost 
non-existent in Orissa. The other sources are of various miscellaneous 
character and their contribution to irrigation is hurdly significant, It 
will thus be seen that besides the canal systems in Cuttack and Ganjam, 
the only other source of water-supply to agricultural Jands is from bunds 
and tanks which, whatever their efficiency may be, form the major source 
in most of the districts of the State. 


:8. Inadequacy of irrigation in Orissa is evident, But 
what is more important to note is that the progress in this respect till the 
First Live Yoar Plan was unsatisfactory. The Census of 1951 compiled 
the areas under irrigation showing the changes from 1921 to 1951. There 
was some increase in the irrigatud area during the three decades so far as 
the inland division of the State is concerned. ‘The report sounded & word 
of caution about the statistics concerning the inland division, on account 
of the fact that in most parts of the ex-State areas, now forming the 
inland division, no reliable statistics were maintained. The net gain in 
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respect of the irrigated area during the last 30 years as shown in the 
statistical estimates may not he a realistic picture. It would be reason. 
able to assume that possibly there was no increase in the irrigated area In 
this region. So far as the coastal districts are concerned, the Census 
report shows & decrease of 13,000 acres of cultivated areas between 1921 
and 1951. Althongh -ome new minor irrigation works were constructed 
in the Jast decade, abandonment of major irrigation sources like High 
Level C inal Range II and Dudhei Carnal has resulted in the reduction of the 
net irrigated area- Some parts of the canal irrigation system, a8 has been 
pointed out earlier, has ceased to function. On account of this, there 
has been considerable decrease in irrigation during the last three decades 
in the coastal division of the State. * Progressive increase in population 
would naturally lead to extension of cultivated area and intensive cultiva- 
tion. In this context, the contraction of irrigation facilities during the 
last three decades shows a disappointing picture. It has already been 
shown that the area under cultivation decreased during this period. 
Diminution in the iirigation facilities indicates decrease in efficient 
utilisation of the land. The need for quick development of the agrarian 
economy of the “tate, in the direction of effective utilisation of land, is 
therefore imperative. 

39. Inthe fitness of things, the Five Year Plans have laid great 
emphasis on the extension of irrigation. The Hirakud Dam Project is 
calculated to have a culturable commanded area of 542,000 acres in the 
districts of Sambalpur and Bolangir. With the execution of the Delta, 
Irrigation Project, the commanded arcas of the existing canals in the 
district of Cuttack will increase from 4,06,000 to 5,41,000 acres and the new 
canal system in Cuttack and Puri districts will have a culturable come: 
manded area of 5,63,C00 acres. These are Major Irrigation Projects in the 
State. Water sources in the rivers of Orissa are extensive and after the 
completion of the Hirakud and Delta Projects in the Mahanadi system, 
other rivers are expected to be harnessed, in succession, to meet 
the demand. for ‘irrigation. Minor irrigation works have also a valuable 
part to play in various parts of the State and under the Five Year Plans, 
they are calculated to make effective contribution to irrigation, 


Fragmentation: 
40. Effective utilisation of land depends aleo on the size of the farm. 


unit. If the unit is exceedingly small, labour and capital applied to land 
will remain underutilised and in most cases capital will not come forward 


* Census of India, 1951]—Vol, XI—Pages 254-55. 
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for {investment in land. It has been shown earlier that most of the farms 
in Orissa are uneconomic in charaztsr. The average size of the univ of 
cultivation is only 54 ucres while it is as high as 40 acres in Denmark, 
25 acres in Sweden, 62 acres in Englan1l and 145 acres in U.3.A. Increase 
in the.pressure of population and lack of alternative gainful occupations 
has been progressively reducing the size of agricultural holdings in Orissa. 
This is a serious obstacle to proper utilisation of the landed resources in the 
State. And what is worse, this small holding is fragmented at 
different -places making cultivation still more ineffective Progressive 
subdivision of holdings makes the farm of the peasant gradually sm uiller. 
Fragmentation of this small holding into small plots scatterou here and 
there makes the evil worse. It is in fact a bane on our agricultural 
economy. The laws of inheritance and tenancy and the general poverty 
of the cultivating classes have been the main causes of this fragmentation 
of land. While this is true in most parts of India, in Orissa the problem 


is unfortunately very acute, 


41. Tuble V1-8 gives a clear picture of the extent of fragmentation 
in the State. Three indices are given in this table, namaly : (1) plots per 
family, (2) piots per acre, and (3) average size of the plot. 
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TABLE V1.8 


Extent of fragmentation of land (By districts) 


Number of Owned Total Plots Plots Average size 
Districts families land number of per per of plot 
(in acres) plots family acre (in acres) 
୮ ୬ 3 4 5 6 7 
Balasore Nn 126 512-20 1,556 12-30 3-04 0-33 
Cuttack 223 670-40 2,685 12°00 4-00 0-25 
Ganjam 260 1,005-84 2,916 1121 2-89 0:34 
Puri 181 729-62 2,188 12-00 2:99 0:33 
Koraput 521 3,706-07 4,576 8-78 1-283 0:81 
Sambalpur 387 2,467-94 6,251 15-0 2:53 0-39 
Bolangir 226 1,832-33 2,893 12-80 1°57 0-63 
Dhenkanal 212 1,048-24 1,975 9-31 1:88 0 53 
Kalabhandi 236 2,676-78 3,068 13-00 1°14 087 
Keonjhar 189 929-72 1,471 7-78 1-58 0-63 
Mayurbhanj 185 907-96 2,983 16:12 ୫°28 0-30 
Phulbani 219 667-38 2,011 9-18 3:01 0-383 
Sundargarh 276 2,234°54 3,548 12:85 1°58 0-63 
COASTAL 790 2,918-06 9,345 11:82 3-20 0:31 
INLAND 2,451 16,4098 ୨୫,776 11-74 1-74 0°57 
ORISSA 3,241 19,389:02 9୫8,121 11-75 1-96 0-51 


—————— 
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42. For Orissa as a whole, there are about 12 plots of land on the 
average per family. There is no distinction in this respect between the 
coastal and inland divisions, though inter-district differences are significant. 
In the districts of Koraput, Dhenkanal, Keonjhar and Phulbani, the 
number of plots per family varies from 8 to 9. In all the other districts, 
the situation is worse. A oultivating family has, therefore, to look after 
about 12 plots of land scattered at different places. In case of large 
lJand-owners, the size of any particular plot may be fairly large. But the 
number of such land-holders is exceedingly small. As such, the extent of 


fragmentation makes the unit of cultivation exceedingly inconvenient and 
uneconomio. 


43, The number of plots per family in the different districts of the 
State does not clearly indicate the seriousness of fragmentation. Although 
on the average there are abous 12 plots per family, borh in the inland 
and coastal regions, the extent of the uneconomic character of holdings 
between the two regions is not clearly exhibited from this statistical 
information, When the size of the average holding is considerably 
smaller in the coastal districts than in the inland area, even though the 
number of plots per family is the same, the size of the plot in the coastal 
region necessarily becomes much smaller. The table shows the number 
of plots per acre in the different parts of the State. The number of plots 
per acre is resiproonl to the corresponding number for the 
size of the plots. As such, the two figures present the samo information 
in different manner. It will be observed that in the interior there are 17 
plots per acre, whereas in the coastal districts, they are many as 93:2, 
In the district of Cuttack, the average size of a plot of the agricultural 
land is 1/4th of an acre, In the other three districts of the coastal region 
it is only 1/3rd, This is in distinct contrast with many of the other districts 
of the State. With such small plots of lands scattered at distances, the 
cultivator has to face great difficulties in utilising the small holding he has 
umder cultivation. 


44, A study of the extent of fragmentation in relation to the size 
of the holdings brings out further distressing features. Table VI-9 shows: 
the indices of fragmentation on the basis of the size of farm-units in the 
State. 
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TABLE VI-9 


Extent of fragmentation of land (By size-groups) 


lll tbr 


Size of Number of Owned Total Plots per Plots.per 
farm families land number of family acre the plot 
( in acres } 


(in acres) plots 


~~ 


Less than 
one 323 168-63 1,387 4°29 8:22 0-12 
1—1-99 588 762-33 3,543 6°58 4-64: 0-21 
22-99 459 ।,081-053 3,951 8-60 3-65 0-27 
3—3-99 352 ।,183“31 3,281 2:32 2-77 0-36 
4—4.99 283 ।,236:78 3,160 11-16 2-55 0-39 
5—9.99 752 65,121-13 11,081 14:73 2-16 0-46 
0—14-99 ୬266 ଓ93,159-74 4,959 18-68 1:57 0:63 
15—24-99 184 83,541°97 4,019 21-84 1-13 0°88 
2519-99 69 2,?43-43 2,100 30-43 0-93 1°06 
50 & above 15 830-65 630 4200 0-70 141 
Total 3,241 19,389°02 38,121 1176 1-96 0°91 


45. It will be seen from the table that as the size of the farm goes on 
increasing, the numter of plots per owning families also goes on increas- 
ing. The number of farmers with very small holdings is exceedingly large 
and the extent of fragmentation in their case is distressing. Among thn 
families which have less than one acre of lund, there are more than 
4 plots per family on the average. The holding is divided into as many as 
8 plots per acre, which merely shows how miserable the size of a plot is. 
In the holdings of 1 to 2 acres and 2 to 3 acres, there are as many as 
5 and 4 plots per acre, This ‘clearly indicates that the very small farms are 
very badly fragmented. Small farmers with scarcely any alternative occu- 
pation have to subdivide their holdings generation after generation, Witb, 
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the particular inheritance law, this subdivision has generated acute 
fragmentation. The small farmer who has to struggle through his tiny 
holding has to face the additional difficulty of scattered pieces into which 
his hoiding is fragmented. 


6. It is also worth while noticing that even in the case of large 
land-owners, the size of the plots does not indicate any symptom of 
agricultural efficiency. Even when a farm is 50 acres or more in size, the 
average size of the plot is less than 1] acres. There may be some large 
farms here and there, but the overall picture does not show much possi- 
bility of large-scale farming. It is miserable for the small farmer to he.ve 
plots of land of 1/8th of an acre in size. It is no symptom. of efficient 
farming either when the large farms are fragmented into plots of j } 


acres in size. 


47, The evil of fragmentation can be further appreciated with refer- 
ence to the distance of a field (Chaka) from the central point in the 
village. The field here signifies a group of plots which a farmer has in & 
particular locality or direction around the village. Plots in that field are 
very near, but not necessarily contiguous. Broadly speaking, & farmer has 
different plots of land scattered over 3 to 5 fields in all directions of the 
village and the average distance of the fields among themselves or from 
the central point of the village is about half to one furlong. In the inland 
d stricts, the distance is somewhat greater. 


48. Table VI-10 presents an overall picture of the fragmentation 
in the State. 
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TABLE YI-10 


Frequency distribution of plots per farm 


ORISSA p 


Number of Plots ps iho ae 
1-5 37-48 
6-10 25°22 
11-15 14-67 
16-20 8-98 
20 & 
above 13:68 


49. Here attempt bas been made to find out the percentage of farms 
having a specified number of plots. It was found that 37'5 per cent. of the 
farms in the State have between 1 to 5 plots of land, while 13.7 per cent. 
have 20 and more plots. One.fourth of the total number of farms in our 
sample has between 6 to 10 plots. It is clear, therefore, that more than 
1/3rd of the farms of cultivating families Las less than 5 plots to - attend 
to, smaller proportion of farms has increasing number of plots. 


50. The evils of fragmentaticn are well known. The extent of 
fragmentation is evident. This is a great obstacle to the proper utilisation 
of land, Various investigations since the time of the ,Royal Commission on 
agriculture have brought out the evils of fragmentation and suggested. 
methods of consolidation of holdings. Consolidation saves time and 
labour, facilitates improvement of land through irrigation as well as dry 
farming practices, provides an opportunity for re-planning individual 
holdings and the village abadi and providing roads and other amenities.* 
In the First Five Year Plan, the States were called upon to expand their 
programmes for consolidation of holdings with vigour. In certain States 
like Punjab, Madhya Pradesh and Bombay, appreciable progress 
in this respect has been achieved. Elsewhere the progress has been slow. 
Although the necessity and requirement of consolidation is appreciated in 
all quarters, it has not been possible to carry out the programme exten- 
sively and quirkly as the systems of ownership and the keen attachment 


* Second Five Year Plan—Page—199. 
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to land arising out of the structure of the economy lave resisted the 
progress in consolidation. The evil of fragmentation can he effectively 
fought, when co-operative farming would be successfully organised. 


Crop Pattern 


51. Having described certain general features and some of the 
deficiencies and impediments of agricultural production, it is necessary 
now to point out in what manner the agricultural land is utilised. The 
strength of an agricultural economy depends upon the quantitative and 
qualitative aspects of the crop pattern. In primitive conditions, land was 
exclusively used in growing one or two foodgrains. Gradually tlie im port- 
ance of other types of food cernps was realised. Until industrialisation 
set in, the farmer did not visualise the importance of growing crops to 
supply industrial raw materials. Dependence on a single crop inakes the 
agrarian economy exposed to grave risks arising out of seasonal condi- 
tions, Varieties of crops make the farmer fall back on some types of 
crops in case of failure of some others. Cash crops everywhere bring in 
the prosperity to the cultivators inasmuch as they bring him profituble 
returns which food crops seldom do. In the light of this general observa» 
tion, the crop pattern in Orissa may be studied to assess the strength of 
the agricultural economy. 


52. The Census repoit of 1951 indicates that there is an astounding 
number of 1,500 varieties of foodgrains in Orissa. Besides, there are 
many varieties of pulses and other kinds of cereals grown in the State. It 
is only recently that cultivation of jute, sugarcane, cotton and tolacco 
has been introduced. Jute is grown most}y in the coastal districts while 
sugarcane is confined largely to the Mahanadi valley and Koraput district. 
Cotton and tobacco are only recent additions to the list of commercial 
crops grown in Orissa. The census statistics clearly show that rice is the 
crop, par excellence, inasmuch as in 1951-52, 79'69 per cent. of the 
total cultivated land was under rice. The figures for many other crops 
are given in the Census report, Excopt for ragi, sesamum and jute, every 
other crop grown in the State is not of much significance since any one of 
them is cultivated in less than one per cent. of the total oultivated 
area. 


53. It would not be necessary to present separate figures for all the 
crops grown in the State because many of them are of minor importance. 
Accordingly the crops have been grouped under six different categories, 
namely, (1) rice, (2) other cereals, (3) pulses, (4) oil-seeds, (5) cash crops, 
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and (6) others. A list of tho different crops included in each of these six 
categories is given in the annexure at the end of this chapter. Rice, which 
is the dominant crop in the State, necessarily forms by itself the first 
category. Under ‘other cereals’ have been included 12 different crops. 

Ragi (Mandia) which occupies the second position in the census statistics 
is included in this category along with a number of other cereals. Corn 
or muize and wheat are important foud crops in various parts of the 
State. But they are of minor importance in Orissa. These crops have 
been grouped under the ‘other cereals’, There are certain other kinds of 
food crops under this category which are not much known. But in 
certain parts of the State, they provide considerable amount of food to 
the cultivating classes. Oil-teeds include mustard, ground-nuts, castor, 
til and a few others, The pulses constitute the 4th category in which ure 
includ d all types of grams and in all, there are 10 different kinds 
of pulses which form this group. In the next category of cash or 
commercial crops have been included jute, sugarcane, cotton and tobacco. 
The last category is constituted of such crops, as, by their nature, cannot 
be included in any of the other categories. Vegetables, betel leaves, eto., 
come under this miscellaneous category, 


54. Table VI-11 gives the area under different crops in the different 
districts of the State. The sample area for Orissa as & whole comprised 
19,605 ucres under different crops. Of this 13,500 crops are under rice. 
There are more than 2,C00 acres under each of the two next important 
categories, namely, other cereuls and pulses. Oil-seeds cover an area of 
about 1,000 acres and the other two classes of crops are grown in an 
exceedingly small percentage of the cropped area. In percentage terms, 
68:8 per cent, of the total cropped area is under rice, 12-7 per cent. 
under other cereals and 11°11 per cent. under pulses and oil-seeds cover 
6 6 per cent. But all the cash crops taken together constivute only half 
per cent, of the total cropped area and the miscellaneous crops one and 
a half per cent, ” 
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55. The Census report pointed out that the area under rice was 
progressively declining, By 1951, the area under rice had declined to 
79-7 per cent. from a previous record of 93 per cent. This tendency appears 
to have continued. From about 86 per cent. of {he area under rice in 1951, 
the proportion fell to 74 per cent. in the constal region and 67 per cents. in 
the inland districts during the year of survey. It would be a ‘welcome 
feature if the proportion of cult'vated Jand under rice diminishes for 
increasing the area under cash crop. That would strengthen the economy 
and increase the farmers’ income. But it would be seen from the table 
that cash crops continue to be an unimportant feature of the crop pattern 
in the State. Next to rice, the most important category is other cereals. 
As income increases, demand for superior kind of food increases along with. 
Whatever may be the calorific value of the different kinds of foodgrains, it 
remains a fact that rice and wheat constitute the superior foodgrains, 
whereas ragi, maize, bajru, etc., come under the relatively inferior category. 
In the grouping adopted in this report, wheat comes under the category of 
tbe other cereals. But since wheat is insignificant in Orissa. the ‘other 
cereals’ may broadly be taken to constitute relatively inferior category of 
foodgrains compared to rice. Therefore, if the proportion of the cropped 
area under rice has diminished increasing thereby the proportion under 
other cereals, it would not indicate signs of agricultural progress. The 
variety of crops may perhaps assist as a sort of insurance in the event of 
failure of one crop, but conversion of Jand from superior to inferior food- 
grains does not indicate agricultural progress. Rice is the principal 
commodity of export from Orissa. Seldom any other ceroals are sold 
outside this State. In the context of this picture, reduction of the 
Percentage of area under rice would perhaps indicute a fall in the standard 
of life’ of the farmer, since these other cereals are consumed by the low. 
income groups. 


56. The area uncer cereals, i.e., under rice and other cereals 
constitutes 81 per cent. of the total cropped aren. Of nll the Stntes in India, 
Orissa has the largest propcrtion of land producing rice: Similar was 
also the fining of the Agricultural Labour Enquiry, According to this 
Enquiry, the area under foodgrains in this State was 78 per cent. of the 
total cropped area. There are times when prices of cereals rise very high 
in periods of acute scarcity and the grower derives sme advantages, But 
generally speaking, the farmers growing foodgrains are worse off compared 
with those producing other varieties of crops. If this is true, the fact that 
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in Orissa the largest percentage of cropped aren js under cereals indicates 
the weak character of the agrarian economy of this State. 


57. Cash crops like jute, sugarcane, cotton and tobacco constitute 


such & small proportion of the total cropped area that its contribution to 
the farmers’ income is scarcely of significance. Jt is true that in those 
areas where such crops are grown, the farmer is relatively in a better 
position. But such areas are few and far between and in the aggregate 
picture of the agarian situation, it does not make any impression. Oil- 
seeds and pulses are very often distinctly profitable sources to cultivators 
ani particularly because some of them are grown as second crops. These 
are definite indications of agricultural efficiency. But the area under such 
crops does not constitute any substantial proportion of the cropped area. 
Both double-cropping and cultivation of cash crops depend on supply of 
perennial irrigation facilities and inasmuch as such facilities are meagre, 
profitable crops of different varieties cannot be grown over extensive area. 
58. The inter-district differences, in respect of crop pattern are 
worth noticing. It will be seen that no cash crops are grown in the 
districts of Balasore, Ganjam and Puri. Only one per cent. of the cropped 
area in the districts, of Cuttack is mainly devoted to jute. Among the 
inland districts Bolangir, Sambalpur, Keonjhar and 1! hulbani grow some 
commercial crops, particularly sugarcane and cotton. Nonetheless, the area 
being exceeding!y small, the contribution of such crops is scarcely of 
appreciable magnitude. The district of Balasore is dependent solely on 
rice. Except a little of pulses here and there, nothing else is grown in this 
district. This exposes the agricultural economy of this district to serious 
dangers in case of failure of the paddy crop. The situation in Mayurbhanj 
is similar. On the other side of the scale, comes the district of Koraput 
where only half of the cropped area is devoted to rice. This does not 
of course mean that major part of the cultivated lands grows more 
profitable crops in this district. Tn fact, cash crops are insignificant and 
pulses are not important either. The ‘other cereals’ which constitute, 
largely of inferior foodgrains are grown in 29 per cent. of the total 
cropped area. As such therefore, a small proportion of cultivated land 
beiug devoted to rice does not indicate any improved character of the 
agrarian economy in this area. The district of Ganjam compared with any 
other district of the State has a greater diversified agricultural economy, 
even though it has no cash crops. To rice is devoted 59 per cent. of the 
eropped area and other cereals, pulses and oil-seeds form important 
proportions of agricultural production, in this district. Thus some 
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districts and a few particular areas in some of the other districts have 
advanteges of few other crops, but, by far, most parts of the State are 
dependent overwhelmingly upon one crop only which indicates the 
precarious character of the agricultural economy. 


B 


59. It would be interesting to analyse the percentage of area 
devoted to various crops in the different sizes of farm-units. This 
information is given in Table VI-12 below. 
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60. It will be observed from the table that in farms of 3 to 4 acres 
in size larger proportion of the cropped area is devoted to rice than in 
farms of other sizes. Smaller farms have a lower proportion under rice 
and as the furm.size goes on increasing beyond 4 acres, the percentage 
of land used for growing rice goes on diminishing. Farmers with’ very 
small units of cultivation are in a position to make tome intensive 
cultivation because ihey have got proportionately large volume of labour 
under their tommand, and they have got to make as much use as jossible 
to earn their livelihood. As such, these small farming units grow other 
cereals, pulses and oil-seeds in addition to paddy, as much as is possible, 
When the size of the farm becomes large, it becomes feasible for the large 
owners to make investments in land for growing different varieties of 
crops. Jt wiil be noticed that in holdings ranging from 25 to 50 acres in 
size, ab ut 2 per cent. of the cultivated area is devoted to cash crops. 
These crops need considerable capital investment which is practicable for 
rubstantial land-owners, When the farm becomes very large, i.e., beyond 
8 acres in size, the farmer does not perhaps direct his interest to raising 
these kinds of crops in view of the overall large income he gets from his 
lands. 


61. The general picture given above holds good with regard to the 
different varieties of crops grown in farms of different sizes. Small hold- 
ings of less than 2 acres in size have 14 to 16 per cent. of the cropped 
area under other cereals, The proportion goes on diminishing in the 
larger sizes and when the farms become very large in size, i.e., more than 
80 acres, more than 1/5th of the total cropped area is utilised in growing 
these other types of cereals, Exactly similar is the case with regard to the 
pulses So fur as oil-seeds are concerned, the proportion of land devoted 
to tnese crops shows an increase with the increase of the farming unit. 
This tendency may also be observed in respect of the miscellaneous crops. 
The general picture with regard to the pattern of crops in farms of 
different sizes shows that in tiny farms the farmer makes all attempts to 
grow different varieties as much as he can. But, in general, diversification 
of crops and culiivation of crops other than paddy, even to the limited 
extent as it exists in Orissa, become feasible only with the increase of the 
farming unit. 
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CHAPTER VII 


FARM COST 


Introductory 


An assessment of cost and output of any farm or industry brings 
out its character and efficiency. In an economy which is overwhelmingly 
agrioultura!l, investigation into farm business forms necessarily the central 
theme for the assessment of the character of the economic structure. ‘Tho 
various constituents of inputs have to be assessed against the output to 
indicate the degree of success in any business or sector of the economy. 
Agriculture being the major sector, cost of cultivation occupies in this 
report « position of primary importance, The investigation was conducted 
with a view to studying farm cost in all different aspects. Ths input has 
been aualysed in its various details and assessed ugainst the returns. The 
character of farming in the State, the income of the farmer, the trends in 
agricultural progress and the possibilities of any contribution from the 
agricultural sector to the general economic development will be indicated 
from this analysis of farm cost. 


2. A. study of the cost of cultivation is confronted with various 
difficulties. In the first placc, studies in this regard have not been made 
in any comprehensive manner in any State in India on the experience of 
which the present analysis can be conducted, Secondly, the problem of 
cost analysis on land is so vast and complicated in character that it is to 
be based upon a number of assumptions and various adjustments have to 
be made to place the analysis in proper setting. The Board of Economic - 
Enquiry of Punjab has issued from time to time some bulletins with regard 
to farm accounts. They provide some factual information, but there is 
scarcely any analysis which can be of any guidance to the present study. 
The Al]-India Rural Credit Survey has made some study of the problem of 
farm operation. In that enquiry, family has been taken as the basis of 
analysis. In the present report, attempt has been made to anulyse 
production cost and assess the productivity of land in different parts 
of the State and in farms of different sizes. Studies made on 
the basis of family are useful in comparing the economic 
conditions of farming families living in different areas. Such studies may 
not be helpful in analysing the cest of cultivating an acre of land or in 
comparing the cost of conditions in different localities. In the Rural Credit 
Survey, the primary objective was to have an idea of the credit facilities 
in the rural sector of the Indian economy. Assessment of the cost of farm 
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operation was undertaken to assist the estimate of credit structure. As 
such, that report may not give any broad guidance to the present study. 


Novertheless, there are useful materials in that report to draw comparative 
pictures. 


“3. It must be pointed out at the outset that farm cost analysis is 
beset with difficulties of a special nature. This analysis caanot be conducted 
on the same lines as the analysis of manufacturing industries where the 
technique and character of production are such that inputs are measured 
in standardised units. Comparison of efficiency of production and the 
assessment of the value of inputs flowing into different industrial units are 
amenable to ensy assessment. Farm business is séldom standardised and 
production is not carried on under any controlled conditions. Very often. 
business considerations do not enter into farm cost in the underdeveloped 
agricultural economies. Standardised units of mensurement in respect 
of both inputs and outputs in industrial firms facilitate analysis of their 
relationship. Different firms producing different industrial commodities. 
attract factors of production in proportion to their productivity in each of 
thom. Therefore, an automatic appraisal of the valuc of inputs in relation 
to outputs becomes possible. Thus comparative studies of cost are only 
another aspect of the problem of evaluation and measurement. ‘This study 
not only shows the way to effect economies in production, but also helps 
in the allocation of productive resources among different channels of produc- 
tion. The primary objective of all cost studies is to have an insight into 
the various relationships appertaining to production, whether it is agricul- 
ture or industry. The importance of such studies lies in the fact that they 
induce or influence changes in techniques of production. They indicate the 
choice of factors and the proportivns in which they cun be combined. 
This analysis is useful not merely for any particular farm or industry, but 
for the entire economy, since it indicates the allocation of faotors in 
different directions for their optimum utilisation. 


4. Farm business, like any other business, should be amenable to 
processes which inake it possible to effect econamy in the 1 tilisation of 
resources. Jt should be possible to improve the choice of the technique of 
production and to make proper nilocation of resources. The importance 
of cost analysis lies in the fact that.it throws light on these various 
aspects of the problem. The purpose of any cost study is not merely to 
have a quantitative picture of any aspect of production with regard to any 
particular commodity, but to probe into the relationships of a variety 
of forces enteriug into the production of the commodity concerned. In the 
present enquiry, it is in relation to the crop that the constituen 
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elements of inputs are to be studied. In agriculture, vagaries of nature 
play & great part in resisting or neutralising productive factors or inputs. 
Further, as has already been shown, & large majority of holdings is of uneco- 
onomio size and, as such, the scale of agricultural operation seldom tends 
to attain the desirable efficienoy. Manufacturing industries, whether in 
advanced industrial countries or in underdeveloped countries, tend 
to grow to an optimum size consistent of course, with the bottlenecks 
confronting the industry concerned, But farm business, in undeveloped 
countries, is unfortunately not amenable to that discipline because it is 
handicapped by a large number of socio-economic forces which it is 
exceedingly difficult to neutralise. On account of these drawbacks, 
production sector fails to be organised on commercial lines. Thus while 
manufacturing industries can be planned and operated on the basis of cost 
and benefit calculus, farm business does not very often conform to such 
discipline. A manufacturing establishment will close down if the price 
prospectives are not in consonance with the cost structure, But farmers 
would not stop production even if they incur loss over a number of years. 


5. Analysis of farm accounts is subjected to various variations even 
in advanced countries. In underdeveloped economies, the limitations are 
of great magnitude. It may not be possible to analyse the cost of cultiva- 
tion with utmost scientific accuracy. But it is hoped that in spite-of the 
various difficulties involved, the analysis of farm cost attempted in this 
report will throw light on the character and efficiency of the economy and 
indicate the possibility of adjustment and development. 


Cost defined 


6. It is a well-known fact that most farmers do not maintain farm- 
ing accounts. Various items of cost have, therefore, “to be constructed 
from ancillary evidences. This is a normal device in any cost analysis of 
farm business, particularly in underdeveloped countries. But this is only 
with reference to statistical computation. The reat difriculty is with regard 
to the actual items that should be considered as necessary part of the 
cost ot farming. Properly speaking, all the various items of the inpnts form 
the total cost of production in any business and this must be go in agricul- 
tural operations. But very often the farmer bimself ignores certain items 
and in the context of the nature of the economy, this may not appear 
unreasonable. Sometimes the cultivator considers only those items to be 
included in costs for which he has got to make puyments. In view of the 
fact that farming is a mode of living rather than a business, such an atti 
tude to cost may perhaps have its own justification. On account of such 
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divergences in approach, it is necessary to be definite about the meaning 
of ‘cost’ adopted in this report. 


7. Cost has been computrd under three different bases. According 
to the first basis, all items of cost, irrespective of the fact whether they 
have been jjurchased by the farmer or contributed by him or by the 
members of his family, are included in the cost of cultivation. The labour 
of the farmer himself and the members of the family, the seed and manure 
which he himself supplies from grains preserved at home and his farm 
stock constitute a part of the cost, If any friend or relation of his renders 
some labour, in his farm, in return of which he has to work himself in the 
land of his friend or relation, then such labour also forms & part of the 
cost of cultivation. All items of cost, whether any payment is made or 
not for acquiring them, must be computed in the total cost of production. 
This is the cost proper and in this report this cost is designated as the 
‘actual cost’. 


8. The second basis of computation leaves the value of labour 
contributed by the farmer and members of his family out of account. The 
farmer implicitly assumes all this labour to be a sort of free good. It may 
be that the farmer and the members of his family would have remained 
idle but for this work on their own land. On account of unemployment or 
underemployment in the rural sector of the economy, there is not much 
alternative scope for employment, It may, therefore, be considered that 
opportunity cost of such labour is nil and if that is so the cost of such 
labour may not be included in computing the total farm cost. There is, 
no doubt, a good deal of disguised unemployment on land, inasmuch as 
if some of the workers are withdrawn, production will not in any way 
suffer. Even so, exclusion of family labour from the cost is illogical and 
unrealistic. Had not the family members worked on land, labour would 
have been hired for the purpose. On the other hand, the mere fact, however, 
that some members of the farmer’s family occasionally participate in 
farming operation, is not a reason for considering such members as whole- 
time workers. In fact under the first basis, the value of the actual volume of 
labour contributed by the members of the farming family has been taken 
into account. Under thé second basis of computation, this has been 
excluded. Whether such exclusion is justified or not is immaterial to this 
analysis of cost, since this is a& computation made under certain 
assumptions. Certain materials like seed and manure supplied by the 
farmer himself have, however, been included under this cost inasmuch as 
such materials have always a market value and if the farmer does not 
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undertake cultivation, these things can be disposed of at a price. There- 
fore, the value of secd and manure supplied from the farmer's family have 
been taken to form a pars of the cost of production under this basis. The 
value of labour supplied by the farmer and his family are not perhaps 
visible to the farmer himself. For convenience, therefore, computation of 
cost under this basis has been designated as ‘visible cost’. The materials he 
supplies from the fumily and the labour and materials he pays for are 
visible items of cost to the farmer. 


9. The basis No. 3 adopted in this report is of a simple character, 
Under this, all items of labour and uimnaterials contributed by the 
cultivating family have been left out of account, This cost is restricted 
only to those items of cost for which the farmer has actually to make 
payment either in cash or in kind. When labour or materials are supplied 
from home, the farmer applies them to land without feeling the pinch of 
sacrifice, But when he hires labour or buys materials, he has got to make 
payment and, very often, by stinting himself. These items of cost 
constitute strain, particularly on the small cultivator. When the farmer 
thinks of the cost of cultivation, he takes into account only those items for 
which he has got t9 make payments. It is true that these items alone do 
not form the total cost, but in the farmer’s estimate they impose a burden 
and a sacrifice which he has to make for farming operations. For the sake 
of convenience, cost computed under basis No. 3 has been described as 
‘payments cost’. I 


10. Costs computed on the three different bases explained above 
have their respective uses. It goes without saying that, the ‘actual cost’ 
computed under the first basis is the cost proper and the efficiency and the 
character of cultivation should be judged with reference to this actual 
cost. But ia an economy where farming is only a mode of living, where 
the cultivator has very little opportunity of alternative employment and 
where hiring of labour and purchasing of materials imply a severe strain on 
the farmer’s slender resources, an assessment of visible cost and payments 
cost also brings out certain’definite features of farming operations. 


Rice 


11. {It has been shown earlier that 83 per cent, of the families in the 
rural Orissa depend upon agriculture, It has also been shown that, of the 
total area under cultivations, 69 per cent. are devoted to the cultivation of 
rice. Cash crops form an insignificant proportion of the cultivated area, 
and the major portion of the land devoted to crops other than rice grows 
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inferior foodgrains like ragi, maize, etc, As such, the entire economy of 
rural Orissa is sustained by the cultivation of rice, An analysis of input 
and output in respect of this crop presents, therefore, a picture of almost 
the entire economy of the State. Tabble VII-1, given below, shows the 
cost of cultivation of rice computed under the three different bases 
mentioned above, in relation to, the yield per acre of the cultivated area 
under rice crop. 
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TABLE VIl-1 


Cost and yield of rice (per acre)—Districtwise 


Cost in rupees _ _Yield 
SL. Districts Actual Visiblo Payments Yield in Yield in 
_No. cost cost cost cash kind 
a ` Rs.  Mds. 
1. Balasore 72:82 53:69 35:23 62-96 8:28 
2. Cuttaok 85-69 61-44 38:50 69-52 9-79 
3. Ganjam 80:58 67-26 4398 82-82 16°03 
4. Puri 68-98 51-81 28-28 63-58 10:10 
5. Koraput 46:52 32-90 2182 52°61 10-67 
6. San balpur 63-04 5141 25-44 66-21 1117 
7. Bolangir 46-78 37°25 21-64 51:92 8:95 
S- Dhbenkanal 54:56 43°32 2667 52-59 7:95 
9. Kalahandi 27:80 19-85 10-73 35:52 6:97 
10. Keonjhar 32-68 25-19 13:51 23-68 2-86 


11. Mayurbhanj.. 53°66 38°75 21°55 43°72 5°54 
12. Phulbani 51:98 34°02 22-62 53-69 11-30 
13. Sundargarh ,. 39-01 27-38 14-20 32-34 4°68 
COASTAL... 77-11 58:88 35°89 69:98 ।1]21 
INLAND 46:17 34:79 19-62. 46:85 8 03 
ORISSA 53-12 40-19 23-28 52°03 818 
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12, In preparing the above table the cash value of the yield has 
been calculated according to the prices prevailing in the localities con- 
cerned. The labour contributed by the farmer and the members of his 
family has been assessed in terms of the prevailing wage-rates in the area. 
The materials supplied by the farmer from his home have also been 
similarly calculated. Prices vnd wage-rates are different in different parts 
of the State and, as such, different rates obtaining in different areas have 
to be taken into account in making the computation. 


13. It would be seen from the table that the average produotion of 
rice per acre in Orissa is only 875 maunds. Some arcas may be subjected 
to flood or drought in any particular year. Therefore, the yield of that 
year may not perhaps be considered as the index of the average rate of 
production. In the year of survey, some areas in the State suffered from 
some viscissitudes, but they may be taken as more or less usual, inas- 
much as they were confined to certain Jocalities and the State as a whole 
did not suffer from any major calamity. For the district of Keonjhar, for 
instance, this was a lean year for the production of rice. But for the 
State as a whole, 8°75 maunds is the average yiold of rice, per acre, of the 
area under that crop. The Census of 1951 showed, however, a lower 
average yield of 650 lbs, or just about 8 maunds per acre. 


14. The outturn of rice is thus very small, aud the inter-regional 
differences within the State are remarkable. In the coastal districts, the 
average yield is a little more than 11 maunds per acre, whereas in the 
inland regions it is only 8 maunds. The district of Gnnjam occupies the 
pride of place-for producing 16 maunds of rice per acre and no other 
district in the State stands comparison with this district. In the other 
three coastal districts, production varies between 8 and 10 maunds. 
Among the inland districts, Sambalpur, Koraput and Phulbani show 
returns almost equivalent to what obtains in the coastal region, but the 
other inland districts in the State show a poorer picture. 


15. The purpose of the table is to assess the yield in relation to 
the cost involved. The ‘actual cost’ of cultivation which includes the 
labour and the materials supplied by the farmers’ family amounts to 
Rs. 53 per acre as against the rice crop amounting to Rs. 82 in value. 
The actual cost is, therefore, slightly higher than the yield for Orissa, as 
a whole, In the costal districts, the position is rather distressing where 
for a cost of Rs. 77 the yield amounts to less than Rs. 78. So far as the 
inland districts are concerned, the actunl cost is almost equal to the 
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output. The higher cost in the coastal region shows that the land 8 more 
intensively utilised for cultivation of rice and the prices of materials are 
higher, Tho district of Cuttack shows the highest actual cost of cultiva- 
tion and Kalahandi the lowest, the difference being as groat as three 
to one. In the coastal districts, the population pressure is much greater 
than in the interior. The farmers are, therefore, obliged to devote more 
resources to the cultivation of rice. Further, in this part of the State the 
economic condition of the farming families is better on account | of 
comparatively larger volume of employment in non-agricultural pursuits. 
It is possible, therefore, for these families to invest comparatively larger 
amount of capital in cultivation. It will be shown later that they spend 
more money on manures and improved types of seeds than the farmers 
in the inland districts. It will be observed from this table that in seven 
districts of the State, the yield of rice is lower than the actual cost and 
in the other six, the excess of yield over the cost of cultivation is scarcely 
significant. 


16. In the computation of actual cost, labour supplied by the farmer 
and members of his family has been computed on the prevailing wage- 
rates, But no remuneration has been assigned to the work of supervision 
done by the farmer or any member of his family. This, in fact, should be 
a part of the normal cost of cultivation. This is not regarded as cost by 
the farmer himself and it has not been included in the computation. Even 
so, the yield does not cover the actual cost. It may be mentioned here 
that nothing has been included under the cost in respect of the investment 
made in acquiring the land. The agricultural economy of the State which 
centres round the cultivation of rice is, therefore, inherently weak in its 
structure. No commercial undertaking would be continued for any length 
of time if the proceeds do not cover the cost. But cultivation of rice 
continues in this uneconomic manner only because this occupation is 
regarded as a mode of living and not as a business proposition. Being used 
to such a state of affairs, the farmer does not consider the labour supplied 


by him and the members of his family asa necessary part of the cost 
of cultivation, Farm business thus seems to igncre the economic calculus 
of cost and benefit. The price which the consumer Pprys for his food is less 
than the actual cost of production. A portion of the price which the 
consumer should pay is being paid by the producer himself. A farmer gets 
less wages for his own Jabour than what he pays for hiring labour to work 
on his own land, The social implication of this state of affairs is that under 
the existing agricultural economy, a section of the society, i.e., the 
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farmers, is being exploited for ‘the ndvantage of othors inasmuch as 
the return which the farmer gets is less than the valuo of efforts he puts 
in for producing an essontial commodity like rice. 


17. The payments cost comprises only that part of the cost for which 
the farmer makes payment ocither in cash or in kind. For many of the 
farmers, it is a great hardship to buy or hire resources on payment, Vis 
Major apart, it is unthinkable for any farmer to continue cultivation if 
the payment be makes in securing labour and material is larger than the 
yield he derives. For Orissa as a whole, the payments cost per acre 
‘amounts to Rs. 23 as against the per acre yield of Rs. 52. It is worth while 
noticing tho difference in this respect between the coastal districts and the 
inland regions. In the coastal districts, the ‘payments cost’ amounts to half 
the total yield while in the inland regions, it is much less, Of the total 
cost of Rs. 53 per acre, the payments cost amounts to only Rs, 23. This 
clearly brings out the family character of the agricultural occupation, 
where the major part of the cost is supplied in the shape of family labour 
and materials owned by the family. {tis largely on account of this fact 


that cultivation of rice is continued without reference to input-output 
assessment. 


18. The ‘visible cost’ which includes the materials supplied by the 
family but excludes the family labour amounts to Rs. 40 per acre. In 
all the districts of the State, the return is larger than this ‘visible cost’. 
If this cost is not covered, the farmer would not continne cultiva- 
tion. The seed he supplies from home ean be consumed in his family and 
the materials he supplies from homo can be sold in the market. As such 
the output of rice must necessarily cover at least the ‘visible cost’ of 
production, even though that part of the visible cost which the farmer 
supplies from home does not impose such hardship on him as the payment 
which he has got to make for buying materials and for hiring labour. 


19. The farmer may perhaps delude himself for sometime when he 
finds the output covering not only the payments cost, but also the entire 
visible cost. But if the actual cost is not covered by the yield, if the 
farmer does not get any remuneration for his supervision, and if his own 
Jabour is remunerated at a rate lower than tho rate he himself pays for 
hiring labour, farming as an occupation will continue in a depressed state 
and the economy built around it will stagnate in chronic weaknoss. The 
prevailing technique and organisation of agriculture, particularly in 
respect of production of cereals, is too primitive to promise any progess 
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and the overburdening of land with increasing population pressure would 
scarcely show any ray of hope. The real problem confronting this situation 
is to divert mon from land to other occupations so that improved methods 
and organisations would be encouraged in farming to reduce efforts and 
increase returns. 


a 


20. Having discussed the cost of cultivation of rice according to three® 
different criteria for the different districts and regions of the State, it is of 
interest to make the assessment on the same criteria in respect of the 
farms of different sizes. This assessment will bring out the comparative 
efficiency of production in small, medium and large agricultural farms and 
will show the relative contribution they make to the food production of 
the State. Table VII-2 ‘presents the actual cost, visible cost and the} 
payments cost for farms of ten size-groups. 
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TABLE VIL-2 


Cost and yield of rice (per Acre) according to size of farms 


rr lens 


Cost in rupees ୮ ୪ied 

Sl. Size-group Actual Visible Payments 
No. in acres cost cost cost In cash. In kind 
rr ee Nae 
1, Less than 1 99-73 62-03 3311 75:44 11-76 
2. 1—199 75-90 48:92 24°07 63-41 10°57 
3. 2—2'99 69-31: 46-84 22'63 62-03 9 90 
4. ୪3-99 62:52 42:66 21:77 58-13 9°26 
8. 44°99 64°65 37:18 18-40 56:40 8-89 
6. 59-99 61°56 38°04 24°50 49°60 8:50 
7. 10—14-99 49-74 41-48 26:51 49-15 8-09 
8, 15—24-99 47-63 41°80 28°35 49-03 8.56 
9* 25—49'99 34:34 30-21 18-73 43-55 7-37 
10. 50 and above, ... 35:06 32-183 22-38 50-41 1 0*78 
Total 53-12 40-19 23-28 52°03 8-75 
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21. It will be noticed from the table that the actual cost per acre of 
land under rice goes on diminishing as thé size of the unit of cultivation 
increases, This is a very significant finding, The petty farmer struggling 
with a tiny bit of land of less than one acre in size bears & cost of about 
Rs. 100 per acre, whereas farmers with farms of 50 acres or above in size 
bear & cost of Rs. 35, The ratio is about three to one, It is true that 
the average small farmer cultivating less than one acre gets a yield 
worth Rs. 75 as against a Jarge farmer owning 50 acres or more whose 
yield is worth Rs 50. The relative difference in respect of yield is one 
and a half to one. This picture clearly demonstrates how the small tiller 
struggles with his uneconomic holding. It will be noticed from the table 
that & farm does not pay its way until it reaches the size of 15 acres. 
Exceedingly small farms of Jess than 3 acres are so uneconomic that the 
cultivator sticks to it only because he has scarcely anything else to turn 
to and he has adopted it as a way of life. So far as farms varying from 
4 to 15 acres are concerned, the yield may be taken as just covering 
the cost of eultivation leaving no. margin for supervision or profits. It 
has been shown earlier that 36 per cent. of the total holdings covering 
7:3 per cent. of the area under cultivation are divided into farms of less 
than two acres in size. On the basis of the information given in the 
table above, all this area constitutes a highly uneconomic portion 
of the area under cultivation in the State. It has also been shown that 
94 per cent. of the holdings constituting 69 per cent. of the total cultivated 
area come under farms of less than 15 acres in size, It is Clear, therefore, 
that only 4 per cent. of the holdings forining 31 per cent. of the area 
under cultivation yield some profit to the farmer. Since such large 
farms in the State are few and far between, agricultural farming is in 
a chronic state of inefficiency where the calculus ‘of cost and return 
scarcely operates. 


22, This finding is useful in prescribing ceilings to land holdings.* 
Since with less than 15 acres of land, the farmer does not get for his 
own labour wages which he himself pays, 15 acres sheuld be the floor 
in respect of the unit of cultivation under the existing technique of 
cultivation. It may be possible to reduce the floor with any improvement 
in the technique, but to consider ceilings anywhere near 165 acres would 
mean annihilation of the farm economy. With 15 acres the farmer just 
gets wages which the casual labourer on land is paid. With 25 acres, & 
farmer may get a surplus of about .Rs. 250 over the cost (i.e., Rs, 10 per 
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acre) and with 50 acres this surplus amounts to Rs. 750 no year. This 


is of course in regard to the main crop; but the subsidiary crops in the 
State are not of much importance. 


‘9 


‘The fact that the actual cost per acre diminishes as tho size 
of the increases is significont. Equally significant is the fact that, 
generally speaking, as the size of the farm increases the yield per acre 
diminishes. In very large farms of 50 acres and above in size, there is 
only slight deviation in this respect. Evidently the small holdings arc 
more intensively cultivated and the substantial farmer does not carry his 
cultivation vp to that intensive level since he does not consider it worth 
the while. Thus when the small farmer toils under a heavy loss, 
the substantinl farmer with a comfortable margin of surplus between 
the yield and the actual cost does not seem to take as much interest in 
cultivation as is expected from a man of his economic position. When a 
farmer cultivating more than 50 acres of land incurs a cost of Rs. 35 per 
acre and obtains a yield worth Rs. 60, his net profit is as high as 40 per 
cent. He should normally be expected, therefore, to devote more labour 
and capital to cultivation, particularly when very small farmers are 
deriving larger yields per acre from their tiny farms. It appears that 
if all the cultivable lands in the State are converted into large-sized 
farms, the total production of rice in the State will be substantially 
reduced. It is because of the fact that a large portion of the area under 
cultivation is cultivated by poor farmers in uneconomic holdings, it is 
possible to raise the present yield of the rice crop in the State. It is 
an unfortunate conolusion that uneconomic farms operating under chronic 
losses are the main-stay of agricultural production in the Stato. 
Economies of large farms are too well known to be narrated here. But 
the factual findings appear to indicate that the food production would 
be seriously affected, if small farmers quit from cultivation and the land 
holdings are consolidated into large farms, Jt is an unhealthy feature 
that the agricultural economy in the State is precariously based on the 
“struggle of the poor farmers under conditions of chronic deficiency. 


24. A comparison of the relative payments cost in farms of different 
sizes shows a different picture. Excepting in the case of very small 
farms of less than one acre in size, for all other farms the cost for wlhicli 
payments are made either in cash or in kind appears to be more or less 
the same. The actual cost is very high in the case of small farms and 
it goes on diminishing as the size of tho farm increases. A substantial 
portion of this actual cost consists of labour supplied by the farmer and 
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the members of his family. Inasmuch as the payments coal is broadly 
the same in the farms of different sizes, the amount of labour applied by 
the substantial farmer or by the members of his family is exceedingly 
small. This is only natural in view of the relative economic position 
of the different farmers. A well-to-do cultivator does not himseh , work 
as much on his farm as & small cultivator. In view of his superior 
economic position, the members of his family seldom have to work on 
his land. All this is a normal feature of the existing socio-economic 
structure. But the remarkable fact that comes out of the table is that 
even though the substantial farmer does not apply much of self-labour 
on his farm, he does not hire labour for working on his land to any 
greater extent than what the small farmer does. The amount of labour 
devoted to cultivation in large farms is, therefore, inadequate compared 
with the amount of labour applied to small units of cultivation, Since 
the payments cost devoted to farming in farms of different sizes remains 
broadly the seme, the large farmer derives a substantial margin of profit 
and the small farmer works under chronic deficits. The real difference 
between small and large farmers is the quantum of self-labour applied 
to farming by the small cultivator. It is surprising that the well-to-do 
farmer contents himself with the same volumes of payments cost even 
though the labour supplied by him and the members of the family is 
exceedingly small, A glance at the visible cost shows that its extent 
is large in the case of 200A of small sizes, which shows that seed, manure 
and other’ materials appued 10 cultivation belonging to the farmer’s 
family are larger in quantity in the case of the small cultivator than in 
the case of ‘the well-to-do farmer, All this statistical information 
indicates that the agricultural economy of the State is basically built on 
the small cultivators who supply Taba and capital to their utmost 
capacity and produce food crops in conditions of chronic losses, whereas 
the substantial farmers’ contribution jis proportionately lower and the 
method of cultivation followed by him is less intensive in character, 


Farm operations 


25. Agriculture involves various stages of farm operations Inth 
preceding paragraphs the aggregate cost with reference to Bo we e 
analysed under three different bases. For the Purpose of detailed anal a 
it is necessary to present the cost of the different types FoR , 
involved in cultivation. Table VII-3, given below, presents detail 
statistical information in this respect. ae 
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26. It will be noticed that the actual cost of cultivation of rice has 
been divided under twelve different operations. Seed and manure constitute 
two important items of the cost of cultivation, These are either supplied 
by the farmer himself or purchased locally. No labour is involved under 
these two categories of expenses and, as such, they have been computed 
separately in analysing the cost of farm operations. The next six items in 
the table are operations which are entirely Jahour items, These are 
ploughing, manuring, sowing and transplanting, weeding, watering, and 
watching. The cost of materials involved in these operations is shown’ 
under separate heads and these six operations show only the cost relating 
to labour, So far as harvesting is concerned, the cost consists primarily. 
of labour although there is a certain element of cost incurred on account 
of materials. The proportion of materials to the total cost under this 
operation is quite small. The next item is marketing which consists of 
expenditure both on labour and on materials. But the total cost under 
this item is so insignificant that it is not worth while considering the 
proportion of labour to materiais covered under this item, ‘Other costs’ 
comprise of a number of items. The most important among them is the 
cost of fodder for the animals. The other ingredients under this item are 
costs on specialised labour like that of carpenters, blacksmiths and village 
watchmen. Current repair expenses of farm implements, cow-sheds anc 
barns are also included under this item. Water-rates and hire charges 
if any, payable for implements, like water pump, tractor, etc., come under 
this item. There are various miscellaneous items as well. Although the 
list of other costs appeats to be fairly large, the expenditure on fodder 
alone required for labour animals engaged in the farm forms a substantial 
proportion. It may be about three-fourths of the total cost incurred under 


this head. 


27. The items of cost mentioned in the preceding paragraphs 
constitute the current cost of cultivation. There is another important 
item, which has to be taken into account for arriving at the aggregate 
actual cost. The farmer maintains draft.animals, He has to construct 
sheds for them and barns for his produce. He is also required to have 
various implements necessary for different agricultural operations, On all 
these items he makes investments. These assets are not exhausted in one 
use or during the course of a year. These are durable assets which provide 
service over a long period. Expenditure incurred on these items correspond 
to fixed capital invested in a business. The entire-cost incurred on these 
items cannot be considered as the cost of cultivation in any particular 
year. Jn any form or business the depreciation of the fixed capital is 
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reckoned along with the prime cost to arrive at the actual cost of 
production. It would be exceedingly difficult to arrive at the depreciat’on 
cost of all the different items of durable capital invested inan agriculs1ral 
farm. Seldom the farmer himself has any definite idea about the cract 
period over which any particular item remains in working condition. Asa 
practicable proposition, a formula has been worked out for calculating the 
cost of capital investment which has to be assigned to the yield in tbe 
year of the survey, The procedure of computation has been described in 
the annexure to this chapter. In this survey, the price of the various items 
constituting the durable capital in possession of the farmers concerned, was 
obtained. Along with this, information was collected with regard to the 
items of capital expenditure incurred during the year of the survey. The 
proportion of such investment cost to the total investment assets in 
existence, formed a proportion of 11 per cent. for the State of Orissa 
as a whole. Accordingly it is assumed that on the average the 
depreciation cost of all the investment taken together forms 11 per 
cent. of the total cost of the investment. The proportion was slightly 
different form one district to another. But the difference has been 
ignored. For Orissa, as a whole, cost of under the item ‘investment cost’ in 
the table, 11 per cent. of the cost of capital assets in existence has been 
copsidered as the relevant cost of production for the year of the survey. 
This may not perhaps be accurate in respect of the different areas under 
different farmers. But as a working proposition, this can be ‘assumed as 
substantially a correct state of affairs. 

28. It will be seen from the table that the expenses under seed 
constitute a littie more than 13 per cent. of the total cost of cultivation 
of rice. In this respect the difference between the coastal and inland 
regions may, on the face of it, appears surprising, inasmuch as in the 
interior, the proportion of expenditure under this head amounts to double 
the relative position in the coastul areas. But this does not really 
indicate that any large exponditure is incurred under seed in the inland 
districts. In view of the fact that the total cost of procuction in the 
coastal districts is much larger than in the interior, the proportion 
devoted to ଅଣ elects only the wide difference in the aggregate cost, 
The absolute figures in respect of this item clearly show that generally 
speaking the expenditure ‘varies from Rs. 5 to Rs. 7 per acre in different 
parte of the S:ate. The district of Sambalpur alone has a larger expendi- 
ture incurred under this head, There may be cconomies under the cost 
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of seed depending on the technique of cultivation. But the technique 
remaining mere or less the same in different parts of the State, there may 
be difference in cost under other items, but not in respect of the sced 
sown in the Jand. The table corroborates the fact that the cost incurred 
under seed is more or less the same in the different areas, So far as 
manunre is concerned, for Orissa, as a whole, the expenditure incurred 
under this head per acre of land under rice is a very small amount of 
Rs. 2:50 nP. It is unusual for farmers in this State to apply any 
chemical manure to rice cultivation. Farm-yard manure is almost the 
only fertiliser applied to land in this State. Inspite of all instructions 
and advice and efforts from above, major part of the form-yard manure . 
continues to be utilised as domestic fuel. The little that is availablo 
for use on land is exceedingly small. The fact that manure worth only 
two and a half rupees is applied to an acre of land clearly indicates thit 
the land is under-nourished. Any effort to provide greater nourishment 
to land at any place must necessarily be laudable. It should also be 
‘noticed from the table that the .cost of manure applied to land varics 
widely in the different areas of the State. In Kalabhandi it is negligible, 
in Koraput, Bolangir, Keonjbar and Phulbani, the amount is exceedingly 
small and in the coastal districts, the cultivated land gets a little moro 
manure than wheat is available in many parts of the State. 


29. Tho next six items in the table, namely, ploughing, manuring, 
sowing and transplanting, weeding, watering, and watching constitute the 
real process of cultivation. All these are labour items and the intensive ness 
of cultivation depénds, in the existing state of cultivation, on the volume 
of labour devoted to these various operations. Among these items, 
weeding entails the largest expenditure. It is needless to point out that 
in intensive Cultivation great attention is to be devoted to weeding 
operations. The efficiency of cultivation in different parts of the State 
may be assessed with reference to the cost incurred wmder this head. It 
will be noticed that in the districts of Kalabhandi, Keonjhar, Phulbani, 
Sundergaih, Koraput and Bolangir, the cost incurred under weeding 
operations is small compared with the other districts of the State. A 
considerable amount of expenditure is incurred under this head in the 
district of Cuttack. The process of weeding involves imninute operations 
and the relative efficiency of production in different areas is largely 
reflected ‘by the character of this operation on land. Where the unit of 
cultivation is small and the pressure of population is heavy, this 
operation receives considerable attention and in sparsely populated areas 
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with fairly large cultivated holdings, not enough labour is devoted to 


this purpose. 


30. Next to weeding comes the operation of ploughing. There is 
considerable difference in this aspect also between one district antl another 
and, broadly speaking, the same relative difference as is noticed in respect 
of weeding may be observed with regard to ploughing operations. The 
difference in cost is very large so far as the sowing and transplanting are 
concerned. It is a matter of common knowledge that transplanting 
involves a good deal of labour. Every farmer is fully aware of the fact 
that transplantation invariably produces larger yields. But in view of the 
cost of labour involved, he does not find it practicable to adopt this process, 
The relative difference of cost under this head is largely due to the extent 
of transplantation followed in different, parts of the State, Ganjam tops 
the list in this respect and the inland districts of Kalahandi, Keonjhar 
are on the other end of the picture. Broadly speaking, the expenditure 
under this head in the coastal districts is double the corresponding cost 
incurred in the inland districts. 


31. Rice crop does not depend on artificial water supply provided 
by the farmer. It is almost solely dependent on the monsoons. 
Wherever facilities are available, water is taken into Jand in periods of 
drought. It has been pointed out earlier that facilities for artificial water- 
supply are exceedingly meagre. All this explains why the labour 
devoted to watering the land constitutes so &mall a part of the cost of 


cultivation. 


32. It may be noticed from the table that the cost under watching 
is exceedingly small. Although farms are all in open fields, during the 
season when the paddy plants are on the field the village cattle are not 
allowed to roam fabout. This has been a traditional feature of farming 
in most parts of the State. Only when a second crop is raised by some 
farmer, the problem of watching becomes important. Kields all around 
may be lying fallow after the harvest of paddy and, as such, cattle have 
free access to the open field. In such circumstances the farmer growin 
a second crop has to incur cxpenses under watching, For the rice 
this problem srarcely arises, But in some parts of the State where there pi 
wie ponerse pp helkh bo aning. doreete, the paddy crop also has to b 
watched. It will, therefore, be seen from the table that in the distri 
of Phulbani and Koraput, some expense is incurred under this he 
which is exceedingly small in the coastal districts. While in all other 
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1espects the cost is small in the inland districts, under this particular item 
it is larger than in the coastal areas. 


33. Harvesting accounts for 14 per cent. of the total cost Oo. 
cultivaticn in the State. Among the six different items in the process of 
cultivation, harvesting constitutes the lurgest proportion. In regard to 
cost, this item consists largely of labour although there is a certain amount 
of cost involved on account of materials. Tt is worth while noticing that 
between one district and another therc is wide difference of cost in this 
regard. Broadly speaking, the cost under this item is about double 
in the coastal areas compared with the corresponding cost in the inland 
districts. In Balasore, Cuctack and Ganjam, it is fairly large, whereas in the 
districts of Keonjhar, Kalahandi, Sumbalpur, Sindragarh and Dhenkanal it 
is much smaller. The difference betwen the ccastal districts and the 
interior may be partly “ accounted for by the fact that yield in the coastal 
districts amounts to about 50 per cent. more than in the inland areas. 
The difference is also partly due to the fact that wage rates are different 
and the method of harvesting is also of somewhat different character in 
different regions depending on how the straw of the paddy plant is 
meant to be utilised. All the same, the wide difference in regard to the 
cost of harvesting is a matter of considerable significance. 


34. The cost under marketing is insignificant and has very little 
bearing on the total cost of production. Very often middle.men come 
to the barns of the cultivator for purchasing. rice. The cultivator is 
subjected to various handicaps in disposing of his produce in a profitable 
market. He may not get a price consistent with the actual cost 
incurred in cultivation. Bub the fact remains that in view of his economic 
position he is not in a condition to secure any advantage in disposing of 
his crop. The table indicates clearly how negligible an amount is spent 
by the cultivator in marketing his produce, since he is dependent almost 
exclusively on the middle-men. 


35. ‘Other Costs’ constitute an important item. It has been 
indicated earlier that the most important constituent under this item is 
the cost involved in providing fodder to the animals. There are various 
other miscellaneous expenses included under this head, For the State 
as &a whole, more than 20 per cent. of the total cost of cultivation is 
assigned to this item of ‘other costs’. There is a gocd deal of differehc 
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between the inland districts and the coastal region in this respect. I the 
coastal areas, itis about double of what is spent under this jbo in 
the inland districts. Tn the district of Cuttack, this item IS ee 
large and in the districts like, Kalahandi and Sundergarh, it is particular y 
small. The difference is largely due to the extent of free fodder 
available to animals in the neighbourhood of the farmers’ village. Where 
the per capita land supply is small and the extent of waste 
exceedingly inadequate to provide grazing grounds, the farmer is oO 
to spend more in supplying fodder to his animals. This accounts Jingo y 
for the wide difference of cost in respect of the item ‘other cost of 
cultivation. 


36. It has been explained earlier that, broadly speaking, 1! per 
cent, of the total cost of investment may be taken as a proper eatinin ie 
of the annual cost of such investment in cultivation, On that basis the 
‘investment cost assigned to tbe crop of the year of survey has been 
computed for the different districts of the State. It will be seen from 
the table that the annual cost incurred under this item is not very 
different in different areas of the Sate. There are however some differences. 
While in the district of Kaluhandi it amounts to Rs. 3.50 nP., in the 
district of Ganjam it is more than Rs.8/-. But in spite of such differences, 
unlike what is noticed under other items, the cost of capital investment 
does not jappear to vary significant from one part of the State 19 
another. This only -indicates that the technique of cultivation in 
different areas is «+ more or less the same altlfough in some areas 
cultivation is done more intehsively by applying more labour to 
the different processes of cultivation. The simple implements used in 
cultivation are more or less cf the same type. The animals used, the 
sheds maintained for them, the barns for harvesting and similar 
other items are of the same character in most parts of the State, although 
in the tribal areas and in some particularly undeveloped corners there 
are some differences. On account of the similarity of the technique-of 
cultivation, the extent of investment cost does not show any remarkable 
variation in the different parts of the State. 


37. Having analysed the cost of the various operations in cultiva. 
tion in the different districts of the State, it is necessary to examine 
the distribution of such costs in respect of farms of different sizes, 
Table} VII-4, given below, shows the cost of farm operations per acre 
relating to cultivation of rice in farms of various size-groups. 
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38. The constituents of the cost are presented in this table exactly 
in the same manner as they were presented in the previous table, Jn 
Table VII-3 the analysis was in respect of geographical divisions, whereas 
in table VII-4, this has been done in respect of units of cultivation of 
different: sizes, It will be seen from the table that a small farm spends 
comparatively a larger amount in secds than a farm of large size. The 
difference indeed is not large. But the tendency is clear that when the 
farm grows in size, the seed requirement per acre of cultivated area 
diminishes to a certain extent. In the total cost of cultivation this does not 
make much relative difference. But the indication is clear that there is some 
waste of seeds in farms of small sizes. Since most farms in the State are 
small or of medium size, in the aggregate there is some waste of seed op 
account of the size of the units of cultivation, The cost involved in 
supplying manure reconfirms the previous finding that large farms do not 
devote as much labour and capital as the small farmers do. The table 
clearly points out that the larger the size of the farm, the smaller the 
amount spent on manuring. It is to be normally expected that substan. 
tial farmers should feed the land properly in view of the resources under 
their command. But the evidence is to the contrary. The expenses under 
maunring must necessarily be related to the expenses incurred in procuring 
manure. As such, there is a necessary correlation between the two 
items sh0wn in the table. 


39. It has been shown earlier that ploughing and weeding are the 
two major items in the process of cultivation, A small farm is an 
uneconomic unit of cultivation and in a farm of substantially large size 
resources can bs effectively used for proper utilisation of land. New 
techniques, implements and machineries are expected to be introduced by 
substantial farmers. But very little has been attempted in this direction. 
In view of this state of affairs, the cost of weeding substantially goes down 
as the farm becomes larger and larger in size. The conclusion emerges 
that whatever intensive cultivation is adopted in the State, it is largely 
confined to the small units of cultivation. The large farmers, generally 
speaking, do not devote as much resources and attention as they may 
normally be expected to do. The same finding is brought out in respect 
of the cost of ploughing. It may be that a part of tlie cost incurred in 
respect of the tiny farm is being wasted on account of the uneconomic 
size of the farm. The amount of labour devoted in such farms may not 
be economically effective. But the indications are clear that large farms 
do not devote as much resources as the small ones do and the larger the 
size of the farm, the less intensive is the. cultivation. 
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40. The case of a cultivator struggling with Jess than one acre of 
land may be peculiar and the fact that his cost dis enormous in proportion 
to the land muy make the comparison somewhat unrealistic, But ron if 
he is left out of account, the general tendency is clearly indicated in the 
table that farms of large sizes are less intensively cultivated than the 
small ones. In sowing and transplanting, watering, watching and harvest- 
ing there may be economy in large farms. That is to say & smaller cost in 
these farms may not.necessarily indicate less “intensive cultivation, since 
large-sized farms cau operate economically in respect of these items in the 
cost of cultivation, But so far as manuring and weeding are 
concerned, this principle would not, apply. In the matter of ‘other 
costs’, the finding is also not in favour uf the large farms, As the size of 
the farm increases, the cost undcr this item diminishes and the rate of 
diminution is particularly large under this head of cost, While a farmer 
cultivating a farm of more than 50 acres in size spends only Rs. 3, a.small 
cultivator with about two acres of land spends as much as Rs. 20. It is 


quite true that the animals maintained by the small farmer may not have 


sufficient work in his small farm. As such, the maintenance cost. bscomes 


high compare to*the totsl.cost of cultivation. But in farms of 10 to 15 
acres and 15 to 25 acres, the cost under this item amounts to Rs. 9 and 
Rs. 7 respectively. When a farm is between 10 and 25 acres in size, 
there is full employment of the animsls maintained for cultivation, The 
argument that in case of the very small farmer the animals maintained 
impose a heavy cost on account of lack of sufficient employment for them 
does not have much force when the farm is between 10 and 25 acres in 
size. As such, when the substantial farmer cultivating more than 50 acres 

of land devotes only Rs, 3 under ‘other costs’ it may be generally concluded 
that he does not cultivato his land as seriously as the small or the medium 


farmer. This appears to be a necessary conclusion since scarcely & 


substantia! farmer in this State has adopted any improved technique of 
cultivation or mechanised implements, 


41. The cost under investment reconfirms this conclusion, inas- 
much as the well-to-do farmer cultivating more than 50 acres of land 
incurs an annual cost of less than Rs, 3 on investment while small farmers 
‘'incur much larger expenditure, In fact the table clearly brings out that 
with the increase in size of the farm the cost of capital equipment becomes 
smaller and smaller. This is a necessary state of affair in any farm or 
industry because that is the very essence of the economy of large scale 
production. But with regard to the farming operations in this State, since 
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the same technique obtains in farms of different sizes and primitive tools 
and implements aie in use everywhere, the smaller cost under investmont 
in larger farms does not indicate much economy in cultivation. It has 
already been shown that the yield is more in farms of small sizes. The 
large farms derive considerable, surplus over the cost, because the cost is 
kept down. But such farms are not as intensively cultivated as the 
small ones and resources are:not applied as would normally be expected 
in cultivating such farms, 


Distribution of Cost 


42. It has been shown at different stages of the analysis that agri- 
culture is mainly a mode of living in the rural areas. The calculation of 
input and output does not play any significant role in this undertaking. 
The main feature of farming in the State consists in the contribution of 
labour and capitul coming from the family of the farmer himself. The 
proportion of resources purchased or hired is small compared with what 
is provided by the farmer’s family. This is a general impression about 
farming ; but it is necessary to analyse definitely the proportion of cost 
contributed from the farming family to the total cost involved in culti- 
vation, This assessment will bring out the nature of farming and the 
condition of the agrarian economy. 


43. Table VII-5 given below shows the main constituents of cost 
according as they are contributed by the cultivating family or puroha- 
sed for application on the land. 
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44. It wiil be noticed from the table that the labour cost has boen « 
analysed under three sub-groups, namely, (1) labour contributed by the 
farming family, (2) casual labour, and (3) attached labour. It is usual 
in many parts of the State for & farmer > have one or more labourers 
appointed on a long term basis. Such attached labour is usuafly paid 
in kind and some.times in cash. He performs various other functions for 
the farming family in addition to working on the agricultural land, Evén 
in the slack season when there is not much of work on the land, he 
continuous in employment and performs miscellaneous types of work. In 
2 sense, he may be taken: as a sort of a dependent member of the family. 
This system of attached labour is quite common in case of farming 
families which have holdings of fairly considerable size. Obviously, very 
small farmer cannot afford maintaining attached labour. In busy 
seasons, i.e., for weeding, transplanting, harvesting etc, it is necessary to 
employ a large number of Inbourers and casunl labourers are appointed 
mostly in such seasons. Since the character of employment and payment 
of wages are different in the cases of attached and casual labourers, it is 
proper to consider the cost involved under each of them separately. 


45. The farming family not only supplies a major portion of the 
labour applied to land, but also provides seed and manure from its own 
stock. Every farmer keeps from his produce some portion to be utilised 
as seed. Major portion of the manure applied to land comes from the 
farm-yard maintained by the farmer. Thus not only in labour, but also 
in respect of capital, a substantial part of the resources applied to land 
is household supply, It will be noticed from the table that out of the 
total cost of about Rs. 53/- per acre of land for Orissa as & whole, labour 
alone accounts for more than Rs. 25/-. It forms 53 per cent. of the 
aggregate cost of cultivation. Of this, 24 per cent account for labour 
supplied by the farming family and 29 per cent. for casual and attached 
labour. The cost of labour supplied by the members of the farmers’ 
family constitutes one-fourth of the aggregate cost of cultivation. There 
is scarcely any differences in this respect between the coastal and the 
inland districts, though inter-district differences are quite significant. In 
Phulbani, labour of the farming family constitutes 35 per cent. of the total 
cost, whereas in Ganjam it is as low as 17 per cent. of the total cast. The 
extent of labour supplied by the farming family does not depend so much 
on the availability of labour and wage rates as it does on the economic 
status of the family, the caste position in the society and alternative and 
profitable employments available to members of the agriculturists’ family. 
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Attached Jabour is prevalent in all the districts of the State though there 
may be slight differences between one district and another with regdrd to 
the percentage of cost assigned to this item. It may be pointed out that 
in the inland districts attached labour is more important than casual 
labour, compared with the situation in the coastal districts of the State. 
This general remark is, however, subject to inter-district variations. The 
main fact that comes out from this statistical information is that, on the 
whole, moro than half of the total cost is on account of labour applied to 
land and of this total labour cost, half is contributed by the members of 
the farming families themselves. The fact that one.fourth of the total cost 
is uttributed to self-labour on land is primarily responsible for making 


cultivation largely a mode of life, where business calculations do not play 
any important part. 


46. It will also be noticed from the table that the seed supplied 
from the grain-stock of the family constitutes the entire amount of seed 
used in cultivation. The amount of seed purchased by the farmer is 
negligible. This indicates that the farmer is satisfied with the quality of 
the seed he has in his house and he seldom cares to buy or isin & 
position to afford seed of superior quality from outside. Seed alcne 
constitutes 13 per cent. of the total cost and ail this is reserved from the 
time of the harvest by the farmer himself. The position is exactly the 
same in respect of manure. It has been pointed out earlier that the land 
is under nourished and the quantity of manure supplied is meagre. There 
may be some chemical manure applied by some farmer at some time; but 
this is largely in respect of the second crop and not so much for the paddy 
crop. The amount of manure purchased by the farmer constitutes a very 
insignificant portion of the cost of cultivation. The entire cost of manure 
comes to about four and a half per cent, and this is almost exclusively 
supplied from the farm-yard of the farmer. 


47. So far the ‘other costs’ are concerned, the materials supplied 
from within the family form more than 14 per cent. of the total cost 
while the materials obtained on payment form only 83 por cent. In this 
respect therefore a much larger proportion, like labour, 
manure comes from what is in possession of the family. 


seeds and 


48. Investment cost which constitutes 11-2 per cent, of the total 
cost of oultivation may have items which are either contributed by the 
farming family or purchased from outside, This requires some clarification. 
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ft has been indicated earlier that investment cost consists of expenditure 
incurred on implements, labour-animals, barn-structures and the like. 
Implements aro usually purchased except in certain cases where the farming 
family supplies some materials to be worked upon by the blacksmith or the 
carpenter. In general, it may be said that the element of contribution by 
the farming family in this regard is not significant. Livestock or labour- 
animals working on the farm are in almost all cases purchased by the 
farmers. It is true that many farmers have calves and they could be brought 
up with a view to their utilisation on the farms belonging to the cultivating 
family. But on 2ccount of a peculiar tradition, most of the farming 
families “belonging to the Hindu community sell away their male calves 
and buy bullocks to work on their farms. In some cases, farmers exchange 
their calves among themselves in view of this tradition. Though, therefore, 
all bullocks constitute formally an item of payments cost, in actual fact, 
it may not be so on account of this practice of exchange. In building 
cow-sheds, barns and other structures ancillary to farming the substantial 
farmer hires labour whereas the small farmer devotes his own labour to 
this work when he is free from actual farming operations. It is, therefore, 
not quite practicable to assess definitely what’ percentage of the investment 


cost in farm jis supplied by the farming families and what percentage 
is purchased from outside. 


49. The table clearly states that about half the total labour applied 
to land comes from the farmer and the members of the family and almost 
the entire am>unt of the saed and manure comes from the stock main- 
tained by the farmer. Of the total cost of producing rice, the investment 
cost accounts for 11 per cent. Of the rest, as much as 56 per cent. is supplied 
from the farmer's family and only for 33 per cent. of the total cost he has 
to make payment either in cash or in kind. When payments cost amounts 
to only 33 per cent. of the total cost, the farmer does not feel conscious of 
the aggregate cost involved in cultivation because it is only when he mak: 
payment that he feels the pinch of the cost incurred, ” 


Iti 
often a farmer stints his foodgrain is true that very 


consumption for preserving seeds 
Tt is also true that he may be able to sell the manure in the a But 
all the same seed and manure are carried to the field from Th The 


farmer does not feel that he is bearing a burden. This is the basic feature 


of farm cost in the State. There are indeed some inter-district differences 
In Ganjam, for instance, the cost of labour and capital supplied po 


within the family constitutes 45 per cent. against more than 50 per cent 


‘in every other district. Bub the general picture isthe same everywhere 
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The cost incurred frm within the family is eo overwhelmingly large that 
business calculation very often does not center into foiming business. This 
is & sort of deception under which the farmer operates and this basic 
weakness of the system is the fundamental characteristic of the 
agricultural 6conomy of the State. 


50. Analysis of the distribution of cost between what is supplied by 
the farming families and what is purchased from outside with reference to 
the size of the farm brings out interesting findings. Table V11-6, given 
below, shows the proportion of cost so distributed in farms of different 


sizes, 
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51, It will be seen from the table that as the size of the farm 
increases the proportion of cost supplied by the farming family diminishes. 
This is only natural to expect, This difference is almost entirely due to 
the difference in the quantum of labour contributed by the families 
having agricultural farms of different sizes. The substantial farmer 
largely supervises the farming operations and devotes his personal labour 
only at times. ‘fhe members of his family do not usually come to work on 
land. The small farmer has, on the other hand, to work hard himself and 
bring the members of the family to work with him. He cannot afford to 
buy labour to work on his land except when in busy seasons he is unable 
to do the entire work by himself. This feature is clearly brought out by the 
table. The percentage of cost attributed to the labour of the farming 
family goes on diminishing with the increase in the size of the cultivated 
holding. The small and the substantial farmers alike have to employ 
casual labourers in busy seasons for weeding, transplanting and harvesting. 
In this respect the proportion of cost on account of casual labour does 
not vary very much between the small and the large farmers. But the 
significant difference is in respect of attached labour, Evidently the small 
farmer cannot afford to maintain any attached labour to work for his farm 
throughout the year, whereas the rich farmer usually maintains attached 
labour to work on his farm and in off-seasons to look to other kinds of 
work of the family. In farms, up to 10 acres in size, the proportion of cost 
on account of attached labour is exceedingly small. For farms of larger 
sizes this cost is considerable. When the agricultural holding is 50 acres 
or more in size, the farmer devotes 1/3rd of the total cost of cultivation to 
maintaining permanent labourers attached to his family and farm. It is 
clearly demonstrated in the table that distribution of cost between the 
labour supplied by the farming family and the labourer hired to work on 
Jand is the significant difference between farms of different sizes. ~ 


82. In farms of less than 5 acres in size 2/3rds of the total cost of 
farming are supplied by the farming families, In farms of 5 to 10 acres 
in size, the proportion is as high as 58 per cent. Jn larger farms, the 
proportion of course becomes progressively smaller, When as high a 
portion as two-thirds of the total cost comes out of resources supplied 
from the family itself for which no direct payment is incurred either in 
cash or in kind, the cost calculus in assessing input and output necessarily 
becomes blurred, When the overwhelming proportion of the farming 
units in the State comes within these small-sized farms, business’ calcula- 
tions entering into farming operations are often lost sight of. It is often 
complained that the farmer does not maintain account to make available 
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necessary statistical information for the study of farm business. There 
may be various practical difficulties on account of which they are unable 
to maintain such accounts. But it should also be realised that if proper 
accounts are maintained, it will be too despairing for the cultivator to 
continue. his farming operations. Farming is continued as an economic 
proposition because the farmer does not investigate into his accounts and 
he does not realise the cost he puts in. The major cause of the lack of cost- 
output assessment is the fact that the substantial proportion of the cost is 
contributed by the family afd is not paid for, The state of cultivation is 
conditioned by this basic character of the cost structure. 


Other Crops 


53, It has been pointed out earlier that only 5} per cent. of the 
total area under cultivation are under more than one crop. In most 
districts of the State, double-cropping is a scarce phenomenon. In fact 
only in the districts of Cuttack, Ganjam and Uuri, a significant proportion 
of the cultivated land is used to raising more than one crop during the 
year. Having analysed the cost of cultivation of rice, it is necessary to 
assess the cost in respect of subsidiary crops raised in different parts of 
the State. It may be that in some land a crop other than rice may be the 
main crop. But such lands do not constitute any significant feature of 
the pattern of cultivation in the State. Generally, therefore, any crop 
other than rice is mainly a subsidiary crop raised from land. Since 
profitability of cultivation is largely conditioned by the subsidiary crops 
and since some of such crops are lucrative in character, it is necessnry to 
analyse the cost of all these various types of crops raised in the State, 


64. In the tables,” that will follow, consolidated figures of cost of 
cultivation have been given for the different categories of crops concerned, 
without going into the details of the constituents of costs or the costs of 
different operations as has been done in the case of rice. This has been 
done mainly because of the fact that the area under each of these crops 
taken separately is so smoll that it may not be worth while to proceed 
with an analysis of the details of the cost involved. Having analysed the 
cost in such details in respect of the cultivation of paddy, a broad presen- 
tation of the cost in respect of subsidiary crops will bring out an aggregate 
picture of the cost structure in agriculture. With that end in view, the 
tables have been prepared giving the total cost involved under the 
different categories of the various crops other than rice, 
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65. With regard to rice, cost was calculated in three different ways, 
i.e., actual cost, visible cost and payments cost. It is abundantly clear 
that the actunl cost which includes the cost of labour and materials 
supplied by the farmers’ family constitutes the cost proper. Other ‘types 
of costs were computed to bring out the approach of the cultivator to 
the cost involved, the method of calculus that operates in cultivation and 
the way of life that influences the action of the farmer in sticking to 
cultivation. It is not necessary any further to present costs under these 
three different heads in respect of the other crops raised by him. In the 
tables that follow, therefore, visible and payments costs have not been 
computed. The actual cost which is the cost proper has only been 
taken into uccount in presenting input-output relationship. 


56. In Chapter }I1V, all the crops other than rice were groupcd 
under five different categories, namely, (1) other cereals, (2) pulses, (3) 
oil-seeds, (4) cash crops, and {5) others. The cost structure will be analysed 
not in respect of each particular type of crop raised, but in respect of the 
five groups into which these crops have been already divided. Table 
VII-7, given below, shows the cost and the yield of other cereals per acre 
in different districts of the State. 
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TABLE VII-7 


Cost and yield of other cereals, per acre, by districts 


OOO 


No Districts Cost hl Yield per acre 
” per acre Rs Mds. 
Rs 


1, Balasore 


2. Cuttack 18-04 11-34 1-60 
3. Ganjam 31-25 2୪-96 4-75 
4. Puri 31-05 16-37 213 
B. Korapat 18-19 27-16 4:40 
6. Sambalpur 18-27 27-74 5°16 
7. Bolangir 9:55 9-73 2:32 
8. Dhenkanal 10-22 10-66 1-50 
9. Kealahandi ie 775 - 8-63 1°32 
10. Keonjhar po 13°77 12-78 1°86 
11. Mayurbhanj 20°51 14:27 1-83 
12: Phulbani 15-04 16-26 3:07 
13. Sundargarh * 11-94 15-62 1-48 
COASTAL 30°64 20-07 4-36 
INLAND 14°06 18-76 3°19 
ORISSA 15°98 18:92 3°33 


57. These other cereals include 12 different varieties of cereals 
given in Annexure 2, Chapter VI. Of these, the main cereals are ragi and 
maize. Tor Orissa, as a whole, the cost of cultivation of these cereals per 
acre of cultivated land is Rs. 15'98 and the yield is Rs, 18:92, It would 
nppear from the table that unlike the cultivation of rice, other cereals 
yield an appreciable profit over the cost of production. For Orissa, as & 
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whole, this picture emerges out of the table. The important oo 
the State which grow these other cereals in considerable proportion of t B 
land under cultivation aro Koraput, Kalahandi, Ganjam and Phalban 
In the other districts of the State, these cereals are rather insignificant. 
Of the four districts referred to above, in Koraput, Phulbani and Kala- 
handi the yield covers the cost and leaves a margin of profit. In the 
district of Koraput this margin is substantial. But in Ganjam Peso 
cereals do not pay their way, The table shows that in the coastal districts 
these crops are not a profitable concern, In fact against an average 
cost cf more than 30 rupees per acre of land, the yield amounts to only 
Rs. 20. This average is, however, computed by taking all the coastal 
districts into account. But since Balasore does not grow these crops and 
Cuttack and Puri do not grow much, the overall picture in respect of bh 
coastal districts would not be an indication of the efficiency of cultivation 
.of these crops in the State. The position in respect of profitability of 
these crops is in foct better than what the table indicates with regard to 
the averages for the State, because in the most important areas of the 
State where these cereals are grown, the margin of profit is quite con i- 
derable. In Cuttack, only 1 per cent. of the cultivated area is devoted 
to other cereals and in Puri it is only 3 per cent. Therefore, the heavy 
deficits in these two districts in regard to the cultivation of these crops is 
scarcely of any significance. Cultivation of these cereals is, generally 
speaking, a paying proposition in Orissa. This is largely because the farmers’ 
~.expenditure on cultivation of this crop is usually low. Consequently what. 


ever is the quantity of produce, there yields a ‘surplus over the .cost of 
cultivation. 


58, It may also be noticed from the table that there is wide 
desparity in respect of the yield of these cereals in different parts of the 
State. In Sambalpur, Koraput, Ganjam and Phulbani, the production 
varies from 3 to 5 maunds per acre, whereas in most other parts of the 
State it is less than even 17 maunds, These cereals are grown largely in 
the inland areas and particular tracts appear to be suitable for their 
cultivation and the main reason for the comparative profitability of these 
cereals is that the cost of cultivation involved is considerably low. 


59., The cost and yield of these other cereals are analysed below in 
Table VII-8 in respect of the farms of different sizes. 
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TABLE VII-8 


Cost and yield of other cereals, per acre, by districts 


Sl. 


No. Size-group Cost Yield 
(Rs.) (Rs.) 

1. Less thun 1 42-11 30:55 
2. 1—1-99 25-87 22-27 
3 2 2-99 28-30 31°56 
4 3—399 26-24 28-24 
5. 4—4-99 23°31 28-70 
6. 5—9-99 1671 19 44 
7. 10—14“99 12:52 17-3 
8. 15—24 99 8:98 13-75 
9 25 — 49:99 9 85 14 37 
10. 50 and above 5-63 10-27 
Total "7 15°98 18-92 


60, It was shown earlier that in the cultivation of rice, until the 
farm becomes 15 acres in size cultivation does not pay its way. The table 
given above shows that as soon as the farm is more than two acres in size, 
other cereals yield a profit. Only in tiny farms of less than two acres in 
size, other coreals do not yield enough to cover the cost of cultivation, 
These small farmers, anxious to utilise the land as much as possible to 
earn their livelihood putin all their labour, but the response is not 
commensurate with the cost involved. It has been indicated that the 
profitability of these other crops is largely due to the low cost of 
cultivation. But this does not hold good for the small farmer who exerts 
as much as he can to bring out from the lnad whatever iis practicable. The 
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situation is different when the size of the farm is jarger than two acres. 
It will be noticed that as the farm increases in size, the percentage of 
profit also goes on increasing. After devoting the necessary care and 
attention to the cultivation of rice, not much direct cost is incurred for 
raising the subsidiary crops like these other cereals. As such, the ‘cost is 
low and the yield leaves a substantial margin of profit. In certain areas 
where facilities for cultivation of rice are meagre, farmers are compelled 
to cultivate some of these other cereals. Such farmers devote 
comp :ratively more resources to the cultivation of these cereals which are 
the main crops. Even so, the expenses of cultivation are low compared 
with the expenses involved in paddy crops. As such, these crops are 
reasonably profitable. 


61. Next in importance among these various other crops are the 


different kinds of pulses. Table VII-9 gives the cost of cultivation of 
pulses per acre in different parts of the State. 
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TABLE VII-9 


Cost and yield of pulses, per acre, by districts 


Sl. Districts Cost per acre Yield per acre 
No. Rs. Rs. Mds. 
1. Balasore 14:59 28-40 2-75 
2 Cuttack 11-40 10:10 1-5 
3. Ganjam 12-11 9°85 1-25 
4, Puri 13-43 18-30 2-26 
5. Koraput 19-11 16-33 227 
6. Sambalpur 14°35 16-83 2°01 
7 Bolangir 11°13 10-17 1:72 
8. Dhenkanal 19-84 15°24 2 13 
9, Kalahandi 7-55 9-55 1-35 
10. Keonjhar 9:43 8:42 0:80 
11. Mayurbhanj 15:00 9:85 0-95 
12, Phulbani # 22-02 17-32 3-18 
13. Sundargarh 10-01 9-20 0-86 
COASTAL 12-41 13-18 1-56 
INLAND 13°26 12-62 1-74 
ORISSA 13-00 12°73 169 


62. Unlike the ‘other cereals’, pulses constitute an important item of 
crop grown more or less all over the State. There are of course differences in 
respect of the proportion of the land devoted to pulses in the different dist.- 
ricts- But such differences are not considerable, Except in the districts 
of Balasore, Mayurbhanj and Koraput, where the area under pulses is small, 
in-all other districts of the State these crops are of almost similar relative 
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importance. The average cost of cultivation of pulses per acre is Rs. 13 
and the yield amounts to nearly the same figure. Pulses, therefore, just pay 
their way. In the district of Balasore, the yield is almost double the cost 
involved. But this is scarcely of any importance since only 2 per enh, of 
the land in this district are devoted to growing pulses. In Mayurbhan] and 
Koraput the yield does not cover the cost. But this als> is not & matter of 
significance since in these two districts the area under pulses is considerably 
small, In respect of the other districts of the State, there are indeed some 
differences with regard to the margin of surplus of yield over cost, In 
some, the cost is not perhaps fully covered. But the general picture that 
emerges from the table is that the cultivation of pulses in this State covers 
the cost involved in cultivation. The average cultivating families in Orissa 
consume a certain amount of pulses in their daily food aiong with rice. 
Families belonging to exceedingly low income-groups may not perhaps 
afford this. But most farmers grow some pulses, not with a view 
to selling them in the market, but for home consumption along with 
the rice produced in their own farms. That being so, the cost calculus in 
respect of pulses might be lost sight of as in the case of rice. But it is & 
healthy feature that cultivation of pulses, generally speaking, covers the 
cost involved in growing them, 


63. Analysis of cost and yield of pulses per acre has been given in 
Table VII-10 below in respect of farms of different sizes. 
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TABLE VII-10 


Cost and yield of pulses, par acre, by size-groups 


$୪ 6-୦୪ ୨ଞଃ ଓଃ Yield 
No. (acres) (Rs.) (Rs.) 
1, Less than 1 27-06 18-78 
2 11.99 19-72 16-07 
3, 2—2.99 17-30 16-07 
4. 3— 3-99 15°99 15:19 
5 4—4'99 1773 15°93 
6 5— 999 12°91 13-01 
7. 10—i499 11-73 11-68 
8, 15—24-99 9-99 12:91 
9. 25—49'99 13°17 7.97 
10. 50 and above 2°54 9-42 
Total ଆ 13-00 12-78 


64. This table brihgs out a broad feature that as the size of the 
farm increases both the cost of cultivation and the yield of pulses per acre 
go on diminishing. There is no indication of any relative efficiency asso- 
ciated with the size of farms so far as growing of pulses is concerned. It 
will also be observed from the table that except in very tiny farms, in 
every other case, the yield almost covers the cost of cultivation 
Pulses constitute a major item in the diet of the people. In the market 
they also secure a good price. It should, therefore, normally be expected 
that this crop should be particularly profitable. But as the tables above 
have shown, these crops just mget the cost of cultivation. The yield of 
pulses is rather low in the State. This is largely because of the fact that 
pulses are grown iu the dry season and require facilities for irrigation. Jn 
view of the lick of irrigation facilities, failure of these crops is quite 
common Further, pulses are grown as a subsidiary crop and farmers do 
not usually show much interest in cultivating these crops, after raising the 
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main rice crop from the land. Beiug secondary crops they receive usually 
secondary attention, As such, in spite of the fact that prices of pulses 
are high in the market, the growers are not able to make any profit by 
raising these crops in considerable quantities. 


65. The next category constitutes the oil-sceds. In most parts 
India, cultivation of oil.seeds is highly profitable. They form one of the 
major cash crops in the country. But in Orissa cultivation of oil-seeds is 
not quite common. In only 5 1/2 per cent. of the land under 
cultivation, different kinds of oil-seeds are grown in the State, Generally 
speaking, these crops are grown in some of the inland districts and their 
importance in the coastal areas is exceedingly small. In fact, in the 
districts of Balasore, Cuttack and Puri, the area under oil-seeds is negli- 
gible. Only in Ganjam among the coastal districts, about 6 per cent. of t' c 
total area under cultivation is devoted .to cultivation of oil-see «8, 
Table VII-11 shows the cost of cultivation of oil-seeds and the yield per 
acre in different districts of the State, 
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TABLE VII-11 


Cost and yield of oil-seeds, per acre, by districts 


_ Yield per aore __ 


S.. Districts Cost per acre 
No. (Rs.) Rs. Mds. 
1. Balasore 40-50 31-50 2-83 
2. Cuttack 14:97 16-91 1-00 
3B, Ganjam 21-27 28-36 255 
4. Puri 16:15 11-78 2-78 
5. Koraput 10:85 18:68 2°29 
6. Sambalpur 11-18 14.44 1-51 
7. Bolangir sas 10:65 16-19 1-73 
8. Dhenkanal 12-60 16°86 1-41 
9. Kalahandi 10-66 12:38 2-28 
10. Keonjhar 10-84 14:46 0°99 
11, Mayurbhanj “ଂ 10:99 11-90 IME 
12. Phulbani 13-05 19-18 1.83 
13. Sundargarh 12-82 9:13 113 
COASTAL 19-99 23-88 2°58 
INLAND 11.24 16°27 1-95 
ORISSA 12-13 17-05 2°02 


€6. Although in most districts of the inland region some land is 
devoted to cultivation of oil-seeds, .Phulbani and Koraput are the two 
districts where these crops are particularly important. Thirteen per cent. 
of the area under cultivation in Phulbani and 12° per cent. in Koraput grow 
various kinds of oil-seeds. The cost and yield presented in the above table 
should in faot he considered in respect of these two districts, Ganjam 
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and Kalahandi are the two districts where oil-seeds are grown in 6 per cent. 
of the cultivated area. These two districts, therefore, may also be consi- 
dered fairly important in respect of oil-seeds. The figures presented for 
other districts do not have much realistic bearing. The fact that the cost 
of cultivation of oil-seeds per acre exceeds Rs, 40 in Balasore need not 
be seriously considered at all, because out of the total cultivated area of 
700 acres in the samples less than half an acre was devoted to oil-seeds in 
the survey year in this district, In some other districts, although the 
proportion is slightly larger, one need not attach much importance to the 
cost and yield relationship in them because the area under oil-seeds is 
quite small. It is necessary to study the relationship in respect of the four 
districts where oil-seeds form an important crop. In Phulbani and Kora- 
put the yield not only covers the cost but also leaves a considerable margin 
of profit. In Ganjam and Kalahandi, the margin of profit is also consider- 
able. It is clear, therefore, that oil-seeds have been profitable to the 
farmer where they are grown in the State. Orissa is particularly deficient 
in oil-seeds and has to depend on other States to meet its demand. The 
market price of oil-seeds is particularly high. Unlike pulses, the oil-seed 
crops are not particularly exposed to vicissitudes of weather. As such, it 
would perhaps be surprising that these crops are not widely grown in 
different parts of the State. The fact that they are grown largely in Phulbani, 
Koraput, Kalahandi and the Agency areas of Ganjam indicates that they 
are confined to relatively undeveloped areas where perhaps the farmer 
is not able to grow the main crop of the State, i,e., rice, It appears 
reasonable that when oil-seeds are particularly profitable and the State 
is very deficient in respect of these commodities, larger proportion of the 
area under cultivation should be devoted to cultivation of oil-seeds. The 
four districts where they are grown are in fact away from the chief markets 
and the channels of trade. Even so, they yield a comfortable surplus. It 


appears that there is substantial scope for cultivation of these crops in 
different parts of the State. 


67. Table VII-12 shows the cost and yield relationship in respect of 
oil-geeds in farms of different sizes. 
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TABLE VII-12 


Cost and yield of oil-seeds, per acre, by size-groups 


No. Size-groups Cost Yield 
(acres) | (Rs.) (Rs.} 
1, Less than 1 36-68 46-48 
2, 1—1-99 20'99 18-49 
3, 2—2'99 18.63 24-06 
4. 3—3'99 18°86 22:36 
5. 4499 14-35 20-49 
6, 5—9'99 ଶି 13-7 £ 16-81 
7. 10—14.99 Te 9.82 17-69 
8, 15—24.99 8-74 16-32 
9, 25—4999 7.88 11-63 
10. 50 and above 5-71 5-95 
Total 12-13 17-05 

CR OE PO Eo 


68. It will be seen from the table that irrespective of the size of the 
farm, oil-seed yields a profit. In tiny farms of less than one acre the 
cost is heavy and even so, the yield leaves a surplus. In farms between 
1 to 2 acres in size the cultivation does not seem to be quite profitable. 
But in all otber farms the farmer gets a sizable surplus. The 
table clearly shows that as the size of the farm goes on increasing both 
the cost and yield per acre go on diminishing, But the margin of prcfit 
goes on increasing with the increase of the size of the farm. In respect of 
certain oil-seeds like groundnuts the large size of the farm is a particular 
advantage and this is reflected in greater margin of profit in farms of 
large sizes. 


69. It is a well-known fact that cultivation of food crops scarcely 
yields any profit, whereas crops like cotton, jute, sugarcane and tobacco 
are particularly profitable. These erops are in fuct known as cash crops. 
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They are not grown for consumption by the farmer himself, but tor sale 
in the market, Wherever farmers are prosperous, this prosperity is due 
largely to the growing of cash crops. Unfortunately the area devoted to 
such crops in Orissa is exceedingly small, For the State, as a whole, only 
in half an acre out of every 100, these different cash crops are grown. It 
would indeed be desirable to analyse the cost and yield in respect of cotton, 
jute, tobacco and sugarcane separately since each of them is not only an 
important cash crop, but js different from the other cash crops. But so 
far as Orissa is concerned, such separate analysis is not worth the while, 
since all these taken together constitute only half per cent. of the total 
ares of cultivation. 


70. Table VII-13 gives below the cost of cultivation and the yield 
per acre of all these various cash crops taken together. 
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TABLE VII-18 


Cost and yield of cash crops, per acre, by districts 


Sl Cost per acre Yield per acre 
No. Districts (Rs.) Rs, Mds, 
1. Balasore 111-50 128°50 8-05 
2 Cuttack po 52-52 14377 11-15 
3 Ganjam 310-30 189-32 17°21 
4. Puri 389-16 508-18 35-95 
8 Koraput 83-39 154-45 9-44 
6 Sambalpur 177-41 265-63 1174 
1. Bolangir 72-10 120-15 7:82 

Dhenkanal 192-76 141-37 781 

9. Kalabandi 14-50 23-89 1-32 
10. Keonjhar 14-23 17-45 0°93 
11. Mayurbbanj r= 18-06 13-66 22°58 
12. Phulbani 53-81 128-05 3:46 
13. BSundargarh ” 27-73 10:62 0°66 

COASTAL 137-51 197-36 15-19 
INLAND 64-70 107-66 6°31 
ORISSA 70-41 114°56 7 04. 


71. For Orissa, as a whole, while the cost per acre is Rs, 70, the 
yield amounts to .Rs. 115. There is, therefore, a substantial margin of 
profit- It may perhaps be noticed that in some districts of the Stute even 
these so-called cash crops do not cover the cost, But it should be pointed 
out that the cost and yield in respect of these crops should be studied only 
for the districts of Cuttack, Bolangir, Keonjhar and Phulbani, where these 
crops are grawn to a certain extent, In the districts of Balasore, Ganjam, 
Puri, Mayurbhanj and Sundargarh, the area under these crops is too small 
to present any realistic picture of cost and yield relationship, In the 
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other four districts these are not important either. It will be seen 
from the table that in the districts of Cuttack, Bolangir and Phulbani, the 
difference between cost and yield is very large and the margin of profit is 
substantial. In Keonjhar, there is a profit, bub it is not comparable to 
what is obtained by the farmers of these crops in the three other districts. 
It is abundantly clenr that wherever cash. crop is grown, the farmer enjoys 
considerable prosperity. But such crops occupy in the State so unimpor- 
tant a& position that in the total agrarian economy, its effect is almost 
negligible. Cash crops require perennial irrigation, capacity of the farmer 
to make investment and adequate marketing facilities, Needless to say 
that until all these are within the reach of the farmer, it is Hot possible 
to expecr any significant extension in the area under these crops. Develop- 
ment of the farmers’ economy depends largely on these and: similar crops 
and if the farmer is confined to the growing of the traditional food crops 
it is difficult to expect any improvement in his standard of living. 


72. Table VII-14 shows below the cost and yield relationship of 
cash crops in farms of different sizes. 


TABLE VII-14 
Cost and yield o* cash per acre, by size-groups 


Sl. Size-groups Cost Yield 
No. (acres) (Res.) (Rs.). 
1; Less than 1 a 389-54 46074 
2, 1—1-99 102-78 `“ 130-09. 
3. 22-99 161-12 222-78 
4, 3—3-99 8447 110-06 
5. 4—4-99 80:84 107-20 

6. 5—999 85°52 1386-00 , 
7. 10—14-99 134-68 15054 
8. 15 —24*99 ଭି 54:62 126-4Y 
9, 2549-99 11-10 56:31 
10. 50 and above 31°32 19-38 
Total ses 70-41 11456 
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73. The table shows that whatever the size of the farm, the cash- 
crops yield substantial margin of profits. In very lorge farms of more 
than 50 acres in size, these crops do not appear to yield any profit. But 
this finding bas no significsnce. Only half an acre out of every 100 
under cultivation is devoted to cash-crops in the State. Large farms of 
50 acres and more in size were too few in the samples to bring out any 
realistic statistical finding. Therefore, the fact remains that irrespective 
of the size of the farms, everywhere cash crops produce substantial 
margin of profit. In fact, analysis in respect of the size of the farms 
is not particularly telling, because the area under these crops is 
exceedingly small and the cultivation is scarcely undertaken in farms of 
considerable sizes. 


74. It remains now to consider the case of miscellaneous crops 
grouped under ‘other crops’ in the previous chapter. The area under 
these crops constitutes one and 2 half per cent, of the total area under 
cultivation and the crops are of various types. They are presented 
together to complete the picture of analysis of farm costs. Table V1I-15 
shows the cost and yield of these ‘other crops’ in different parts of the 
State. 
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TABLE VII-15 


“” Cost and yield of other crcps per acre by districts 


Cost per acre 


Yield per acre 


etree tiie aaipaieiadaapeitg badass sient maintainer imine eri 


Balasore 
Cuttack 
Ganjam 
Puri 
Koraput 
Sambalpur 
Bolangir 
Dhenkanal 
Kalahandi 
Keonjhar 
Mayurbhanj 
Phulbani 
Sundiegenlh 
COASTAL 
INLAND 
ORISSA 


Rs. Mds. 
16:38 2୬୫୬୬2୫ 
229-00 9୫5୦ 
33:94 5°36 
41415 1-18 
19-06 2°57 
84:45 6:51 
51-64 8:03 
7-53 0:83 
9-75 3:26 
158-74 10-50 
19:63 3:21 
31-32 2-15 
18:07 1°51 
8879 12.57 
2303 3-10 
29:66 4-06 
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75. Is will appear from the table that in the districts of Puri and 
Keoonjhar the yield is exceedingly large compared with the cost of cultiva- 
tion. But one should hasten to nid that in the districts of Puri and 
Keonjhar and also in Bolangir the area under these miscellaneous crops is 
far too smll to be taken into account in any computation. Scarcely any 
importance should be attached to the cost and yield of these crops in these 
three districts. In the other districts of the State, margines of profit 
vary considerably. This is due to the fact that the crops are of different 
types and are of different degrees of profitability. AlN that is indicated 
from this table is that as subsidiary crops, these various miscellaneous 
crops enuble the farmor to supplement his income and are nota part 
of the way of life as is the cultivation of paddy crops. 


76. Table VIL-16 presents the cost and yield relationship of these 
miscellaneous crops in respect of farms of dfferent sizes. 
TABLE VII-16 


Cost and yield of othor crops per acre, by size groups 
( In Rupees and nP. ) 


No, Size Groups Cost Yield 
1. Less than 1 ଛି 40-66 48-07 
2. ]—1:99 67:81 61-80 
3. ୬୬୨୨ ” 50-17 61-93 
4. 33:99 41°87 51-78 
5. 4499 Nn 44-33 80-26 
6. 5—9-99 27-95 33-69 
7. 10—14 99 13:05 15-07 
8. 15—24-99 10-35 17-76 
9. ୨୬254999 11-78 18°97 

10. 50 and above 11-21 22:05 

11, Total 22-30 29-66 
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77. This table also presents & feature noticed earlier that while the 
size of the farm increases both the cost and the yield go on diminishing 
and the margin of profit goes on increasing. It would not, however, be 
prudent to make any general judgment from this about the efficiency of 
cultivation varying according to the size of the farms, because these other 
cr-ps are constituted of various different varieties of crops seldom under- 
taken in large units of holdings. The only fact that may be indicated 
from this picture is that as subsidiary crops these crops of miscellaneous 
varieties do have a part to play in the farmer’s economy. 


Summing up 


78. From the cost and yield analysis of the cultivation of rice, it 
has been clearly shown tha in farms of less than 15 acres in size, the yield 
falls short of the cost incurred by the farmer. In Orissa, only 6 per cent. 
of the farms are more than 15 acres in size and they cover 28 per cent. of 
the total cullivated land. For the vast majority of the farmers, therefore 
farming is not a profitable concern. The farmers and the members of 
their families do not earn for their own labour as much wages as they pay 
for hiring labour to work on their own lands. Farms of more than 15 
acres in size form such a small proportion of the total number of units of 
cultivation that in the assessment of the farmer’s economy and standard 
of living in the State, they do not make any appreciable impression, Thus, 
generally speaking, the farmers continue their traditional profession of 
cultivation in & chronic state of deficits. Farming of rice is, in a sense 
not a business proper since the cost and yield calculus does not enter into 
the farmer’s decisions. He takes to this profession as the traditional way 
of life, 

79. In such a situation one would naturally enquire if in the rico 
fields any subsidiary crops are grown to compensate the farmer’s loss in 
the cultivation of rice. One would also enquire as to whether in the land 
devoted to some crops other than rice as the main crop the farmer is in 
any better position. It has been shown earlier that only in 5% per cent. 
of the total area under cultivation more than one crop is grown. It has 
also been shown that in about 13 per cent. of the lands, cereals other than 
rice are grown and 11 per cent. of the lands grow different varieties of 
pulses. Cereals other than rice have been shown to be profitable to the 
Tannen, but these are mostly confined to three districts of inland region 
in the State. Therefore, the overall importance of these other cereals in 
the farmers’ economy in Orissa is not quite important. Pulses are distri- 

buted more or less in all the districts. Next to rice, these crops are 
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important in the economy of the farmer. But it has been shown that 
all these different kinds of pulses just pay their way without leaving any 
surplus to the farmer. As such, cultivation of putses does not relieve.the 
dificits arising out of rice cultivation. So far as oil-seeds and various 
types of cash-crops are concerned, the investigation shows substantial 
margins of profit. But these crops account for such an insignificant area 
under cultivation that their contribution to the agrarian economy of ‘the 
State can perhaps be ignored. 


80. This picture makes it quite clear that in the agrarian economy 
of the State, the depressed condition of agriculture is a chronic state 
of affairs. There are more men working on the land than what cultivation 
can justify. The methods of cultivation are too primitive to enable the 
farmer earn a reasonable standard of living. Subsidiary crops are too few 
to make any significant contribution to the economy. All these therefores 
indicate the imperative need for alternative avenues of employment to 
relieve land from population pressure and also for the provision of 
irrigation, transport and marketing facilities to enable the farmer to 
introduce improved techniques and grow subsidiary and profitable crops. 


A note on procedure cf computation 


81. The computation of farm business schedules numbering 3368S 
sample farms presented certain difficulties. The schedules were compre- 
hensive in character and were designed to collect various information in 
details. In the collection of the statistical material, interview method 
was adopted. The investigators had to rely mainly on the memory of the 
farmers. In course of collection of data, there were inconsistencies 
which were reconciled on the spot by further enquiries. At the stage of 
computation some further inconsistencies were noticed. With reference to 
the replies to subsidiary and anciliary questions received from the farmers 
each schedule had to be studied to rectify inconsistencies, if any. After all 
this was done, it was necessary to lay down a procedure for computation 
for the voluminous data collected for the large number of schedules. This 
annexure is intended to give a broad idea of the method adopted at the 


various stages of computation. 


82, The purpose of computation was to map out the cost of culti- 
vation and the income structure of the farmer in the sample farms. 
In order to compute farm cost, it was necessary at the outset to determine 
what costs should be included and how they should be allocated among 


the different crops grown in tho farms, 
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S3, In any business, capital cst is distinguished nu fixed 
and circulating capital. In tho similar manner, while analysing I IN 
farm cost, it was necessary to keep separately non-recurring and recurring 
items of costs incurred in farms, Accordingly the cost considered of: 


(1) investment cost 


(2) current cost. 


” : i ne 
Investment cost consisted of such items of cost which are no 


recurring in character. Costs involved in the purchase of live-stock and 
farm implements and in the construction of farm houses, barns, sheds 
for animals and other farm structures and water channols, bunds, fonoes 
etc., have been included in investment cost. All the other costs, 1.6, 
total cost of any farm minus the investment cost constitutes the current 
cost. These costs included the labour involved in the various process of 
cultivation and resources employed io providing seed, manure and the 
like. 
Investment cost 


S4. Computation of investment cost presented conceptual “difficul- 
ties. Established manufacturing farms have definite accounting systems 
for computing the rate of depreciation of the fixed capital. Agriculturists 
do not have anything with reference to which such depreciation can be 
calculated. There is no system of insurance of live-stocks from which 
any approximate idea of the annual rate of depreciation of apimals could 
be gathered. Different implements have different life-periods. Sheds 
for animals, barns, bunds and fences have fairly long life, But they are 
of different kinds and varieties and no particular rate of depreciation: can 
be assigned to any particular category of them. In computing farm cost 
this difficulty had to be faced, A definite procedure thereupon was 
evolved. Farmers have in their possession different items of investment 
assets which have been in use for a number of years, In the year of the 
survey, some farmers purchased some of these items to increase their 
investment assets or fo make replacement. It was considered reasonable 
that in the aggregate picture for the State, the ratio of the value of 
investment assets purchased during the survey yoar to the total of such 
assets in existence should be the index of the rate of depreciation. 


85. Adopting this concept the value of investment stock held by 
117 farmers selected at random and tho ‘cost incurred in acquiring the 
investment assets by them during the survey year were computed. For 
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these sample farmers the figures respectively wero Rs. 36,154/- and 
Rs. 3,987/-. The ratio between these two figures is 90:6. This may be 
taken broadly as 9, Thus the ratio between the total investment stock and 
the annual cost of acquiring or replacing such stock has been taken as 9. 


86. It may be necessary to make a clarification as to how the 
value of the total investment cost in possession of the farmers was 
computed. In computing the value of cow- sheds, for instance, if 
the farmer has cows in addition to bullocks meant for working on farms, 
then the cost assigned to investment on farm account was taken to be 2 
proportionate share of the cost of the cow-shed according to the number 
of bullocks to the total number of animals housed in the shed. If a former 

has bullocks or he-buffalows, but have no cow- -sheds, no imputed cost on 
account of such shed has been taken into account. If in any case 2 
bnllock or a buffalow belonging to a farmer died or was disposed of just 
before the investigation, that animal was not included in the cost. In 
some cases, the live-stocks had not been purchased, but were reared by 
the farmer himself. In such cases the present value of the animal was 
taken into account to determino the investment cost. Similar procedure 
was adopted for calculating the cost of farm implements. Attempt was 
made to find out to what extent improved types of implements and 
mechanical powers were utilised by farmers in cultivation. It was found 
that such cases were too insignificant to take note of. Most of the farmers 
have traditional implements. The present price of thése implements was 
computed to ascertain the investment cost. Any implement in possession 
of the farmers which was sg unfit for.use was left out of account, Similar 
procedure was adopted in respect of all the different items of investment 
assets including barns, fences, bunds etc, Since the value of investment 
assets acquired during the year of survey formed one-ninth of the value of 
the capital assets in existence, the rate of depreciation of all the investment 
items taken together for tbe State of Orissa as a whole, was assumed to 
be one-ninth of the value of the capital assets. That is to say that the 
annual cost of the investment is taken to be 11 per cent, of the value of 
the investment assets in possession of the farmers, For every schedule the 
total value of the investment assets was calculated irrespective of their 
date of acquisition by the farmer. The annual value or rate of depreciation 
of all these investment assets was considered as 11 per cent. of their total 


value. 
Current cost 


87. All items of current cost have been divided into (1) items 
contributed by the cultivating family, i.e., not purchased; and (2) items 
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hired or purchased on payment in cash or kind. All this current or 
recurring cost has been calculated under the following heads :— 


1. (a) Ploughing 
{b) Manuring 
(c) Sowing & transplanting 
(d) Weeding 
(€) Watering 
(f) Watching 
(g) Seed 
(h) Manure 


II. Harvesting 
III. Marketing 
IV. Others. 


88. Under all these items the value of the labour supplied by the 
farmer or the membes of the family have been separately calculated. 
Articles supplied from the possession of the farming family, e.g., seed, 
manure etc., have also been separately computed. This has been done 
to show what percentage of the current cost is contributed from within 
the farming family and for what proportion payments either in cash or in 
kind are made. All items of expenditure incurred by the farmer in 
making payments to casual labourers or attached labourers or for the 
purchase of materials like, seed, fodder, manure etc., have been separately 
computed. All the costs taken together form the cost proper and have. 
been shown as the actual cost. ` 


Self-Labour 


89. It is a common feature of farming that farmers engage 
themselves along with other members of their families in working on their 
farms. In computing the actual cost of cultivation the cost of such self- 
labour has been calculated on the principle of opportunity cost, that is, 
what the farmer or any members of his family would have earned 
elsewhere had he or they not worked on their own farms. Since their 
labour has a definite market value, this procedure gives a realistic picture. 
It may perhaps be argued that there is so much abundance of labour in 
rural areas that if the farmer and the members of the farmer do not work 
on their land they will have- to remain unemployed, There may perhaps 
' be some justification in such a point of view. But it would be exceedingly 
inappropriate to consider that all the idle labourers can be forced to 
work without wages. Further, when the casual labour employed by a 
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farmer has to be paid for, the farmer should receive for his own labour ' 
wages which are at least equal to the wages he is called upon to pay, if not 
more. In computing self-labour, therefore, the wage-rates paid to 
the casual labourers employed in the farms have been taken as the basis. 


90. For some purposes it may perhaps be useful to know the cost 
of various items for which the farmer has to make payments either. in cash 
or in kind. Accordingly cost has also been computed on: the basis of 
payment made by the farmers. Cost of cultivation has been: presented on 
three different bases. The first one includes all the costs. including :the 
labour, seeds, manure etc., supplied from.within the family sources. This is 
the cost proper. Since the seed and manure. supplied .by- him can easily 
be disposed of in the market, the cost of these: along with. the payments 
-made in hiring Jabour and purchasing various articles has. been computed 
separately as visible cost which the farmer can see as he pursues his 
cultivation, The third basis is the payments cost which shows only such 
expenses for which the farmer has to make payments. These three bases 
have different uses in assessing the cost of cultivation. But it goes 
without saying that the calculation on the’ first: basis is the farm cost 
proper. 


. Attached .Labour 


91. It isa common practice that many farmers have attached 
labourers to work on their farms. Some times & farmer has more than 
one although the unit of cultivation may not justify maintaining ‘so many 
labourers, This is because some labourers are also engaged in -none- 
agricultural works of the family. It is quite reasonable: to think that 
attached labourers cannot be engaged all the time of the year as the 
agricultural work is seasonal and so euch labourers engaged by & 
farmer do not work all the time on the farm. The entire cost incurred by 
a& farmer on attached labour is not, therefore, included in the farm cost. 
From the schedules of investment it was quite impossible to ascertain to 
what extent an attached labourer was engaged on tho’ farm during the 
year. On that basis the relevant expenses incurred on him have been 
included in the total farm cost, 


92. Attached labourers are paid in various.wuys. Some-times-they 
are given only food, sometimes a few pieces .of clothing during the. year 
and sometimes they are paid wages in kind. In some places part payment 
in cash is also quite usual. In certain places also there: is an.. agreed 

“proportion of sharing of the yield between the attached labourer. and the 
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e variations, & common method of computation 


farmer. Inspite of all thes ieee ABR 


has heen adopted to make these costs comparable in the di 


Casual Labour 


93. Even if’ all the members of the farmers, family devote 
themselves to the farm and there are attached labourers of the farming 
families still it becomes necessary in certain seasons to employ casual 
labourers. During certain seasons the work-load is heavy. In certain 
months of the year there is no work at all. For weeding, transplanting 
and harvesting, additional labourers have got to be employed. These 
casual labourers are sometimes paid in-kind and sometimes in cash and 
sometimes in both. All these expenses incurred on casual labourers have 


been separately computed. 


Other Costs 


y4. Under the ‘other costs’ various items have been included. They 
may not be specific to cultivation, harvesting, or marketiog and 
sometimes they are of the character of overhead costs. An important 
item of expenditure under this head is the cost incurred on fodder of the 
live-stock engaged on the farm. It may be that all the animals 
maintained by the farmer are not used for working on the land and a part 
of the fodder, sometimes a major part, is supplied from the stock of the 
farmer. The cost of the fodder has been proportionately assigned to the 
animals maintained for working on the farms. Various items like 
maintenance of farm implements, payments to specialised type of labour, 
expenses on the maintenance of wells, bunds, cow-sheds and barns etoc., 
have also been included under this head. 


95. Land itself has a price, It my not perhaps undergo any deprecia- 
tion. But the interest on the capital invested in purchasing land should 
be considered as a part of the legitimate cost of production. It is quite 
true that in most cases the land has been inherited over generations and 
the present farmer may not have paid any price for a particular plot of 
land. But that does not make the land ¢ free gift of nature to him. In a& 
strict calculation of cost, the rate of interest on the value of land should 
be included, But on the practical stand point this has not been done in 
the cost presented. Land is changing in value and even at any particular 
time the prices differ widely from place to pluce within short distanceB. 
Since land is not frequently being bought and sold, it is not quite easy to 
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ascertain the price of the holding of the cultivator. The family may have 
small plots of land located at different places. On account of all these 
practical difficulties, the interest on the value of the land under cultivation 
has not been included in the cost of cultivation. 


96. The farmer has to pay rates and taxes. It is sometimos 
thought that the land revenue which the farmer pays should be included 
in the cost of cultivation. This would, however, not be appropriate. 
Land revenue is essentially a tax paid from the income of land. This 
cann > be considered as a part of the cost of cultivation. Accordingly 
this has not heen included in the computation presented in this report. 
Rates like road cess, are similarly a kind of taxation imposed on land. 
They cannot form a part of the cost either. But water rate which the 
farmer pays must form & part of his cost. This is like making payments 
of rent for implements, tractors and similar other things utilised on the 
farm. Such rates, wherever they are pail, form part of the cost of 


eultivation. 
Allocation of farm cost 


97. Although double cropping is not quite a normal feature of culti- 
vation in the State, about 5‡ per cent. of the land under cultivation is 


devoted to growing more than one crop in the year. It is necessary to 


svparate the cost of cultivation in any farm between the different crops 
raised therefrom The cost of cultivation in such farms is in the nature 
of joint cost. But it is difficult to ascertain exactly what portions of the 
total cost have been incurred on each of the different crops raised from 
the land To solve this difficulty a general assumption has been made. 
Tho investment cost incurred on the farm has been assigned wholly to the 
main crop, i 6, rice or whatever may be relevant in any particular land. 
Tu some cases rice may not be the main crop and then the entire invest- 
ment cost has been assigned to that crop which is considered as the main 
crop by the farmer. This assumption may not be an acurate state of 
affairs. But in presenting the broad picture, this is quite: realistic. All the 
investment cost would be incurred if only one main crop is grown, though 
perhaps on account of the subsidiary crop the rato of depreciation may be 
larger. For the sake of convenience, therefore, the entire investment cost 
is assigned to the main crop of the land. 


98, Currrent costs incurred on crops other than the main crops have 
not been separately computed for each of the major operations, like 
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ploughing weeding, marketing, harvesting etc. They have all been 
presented ‘as one aggregate ‘current cost for the crop concerned, This has 
been done because the cost under each of the separate operations in 
case of the subsidiary crops is not quite significant, This total cost in 
respéot of ‘these crops will be‘quite adequate to present 2 broad picture of 
the cost;of cultivation, 
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CHAPTER VIII 
LIVE STOCK 
Introductory 


An ' analysis of“ farm business would not be complete unless an 
account is given of the live-stock maintained by the farming families. In 
& country where agricultural operations are done by improved techniques 
with mechanical power, animals maintained for working on land have 
scarcely any significance in the assessment of farm business In Orissa, 
as it is for the whole of India, most of the farmers cultivate small plots of 
land by utilising human and ‘animal labour. There are indeed a few very 
substantial farmers here and there who utilise mechanical power to culti- 
vate their large’ holdings. But they are’ so'scarce, particularly in Orissa, 
that in the assessment of the agrarian economy, such farms have very 
little bearing. The’ vast: majority of the farming families in Orissa have 
holdings of less than five acres in size. It is scarcely possible to employ 
mechanical power’ in ‘tiny ‘units of cultivation. The farmer is too poor to 
afford any expensive experiment. Costly implements like tractors, eto., 
are made available by State Departments in certain places on hire system. 
Even so, the physical limitations have’ stood ‘in the way of their utilisation 
on any considerable scale, with the primitive technique of cultivation 
and the training and education available to the farmers to operate compli- 
cated mechanical equipments even when they may be made available. 
Under the existing situation, therefore, labour animals constitute the most 
valuable equipment of the cultivator. An assessment of farm business. 
must necessarily take into account, the investment on Such animals and 
their efficiency in farm operations, 

2. It may be contended that farmers with substantial holdings and 
in superior economic position should be able to utilise improved 
implements and mechanical powers to cultivate their farms. There may 
be one or two such cases over a vast region. But by and large, scarcely 
any such enterprise has been developed by such farmers. It has been 
shown earlier that large holdings are less- intensively cultivated. A rich 
Jand-holder may not be inclined to assume risks involved in new 
experiments ‘and ‘he may content himself with the produce of his farm 
accruing safely to him from the traditional methods of employing human 
ond animal labour, Scarcity of labour and consequent high wages lead to 
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quest for economy and experimentation with new methods. and 


machineries. When human labour is plentiful and easily available, 
enterprise involving risk and venture does not easily come forward. 
Farmers are everywhere conservative even in the most economically 
advanced countries, In India, therefore, it i: natural for primitive methods 
to persist. An ‘additional factor standing on the way of mechanical pro- 
cess js the fragmentations of holdings. Even when & substantial farmer 
has largo holdings, these may be spread over in different plots at different 
places. In such a situation utilisation of mechanical power becomes 
difficult. Thus even in large farms the mode of cultivation is the same 
as in small ones and cultivation is carried on with the help of labour 
animals. 


3. Most farmers maintain dairy animals or animals for meat 
purposes in addition to work animals. It is usual for a farmer having 
bullocks or he-buffaloes to have in his cow-shed some cows or 
she-buffaloss, Horses or camels are almost non-existent in the villages 
of Orissa. But there are goats and sheep and similar other animals main- 
tained by tho farmers.- It is true that there are families which have cows 
or she-buffaloes and other dairy animals as theire hief profession, 
Similarly some families have goats or sheep or pigs and their main source 
of income consists in selling such‘animals for meat purposes. But very 
largely farmers in general have both dairy and meat animals maintained 
along with labour animals. In a system of household economy there is 
necessarily an attempt to produce as many things for the family require- 
ments as possible. It is also necessary to have some supplementary income 
from professions ancillary to farming. Dairy and meat animals, there- 
fore, not merely enrich the food supply to the farmers’ families, but also 
bring to him some supplementary income. It must also be pointed out 
that when a farmer has to maintain labour animals it is convenient and 
relatively less expensive to maintain, along with, dairy an d meat snimals 
in the same cow-shed and fed from the farm products. It is also usual in 
many parts of the State to find a considerable amount of poultry with the “ 
farmers meant not merely for home consumption but also for sale where- 
ver practicable, In an assessment of the farm business and the economic 
condition of the farmer, it is necessary to give an account of all the live. 
stock including poultry maintained by him. 


4. In this chapter, an attempt is made to find out the number of 
different kinds of live-stock maintained by the farmers both for employ- 
ment on farms and for other purposes. Attempt is made to show 
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the number of labour animals maintained not only per cultivating family but 
also per acre of the cropped area. The purpose is to find out the adequacy 
or otherwise of labour animals in different parts of the State. Somctimes. 
on account of the povery of the farmer it may not be possible to have the 
necessary labour animals for working on the land, it may be also that 
t00 many inefficient animals are maintained making the cosé of cultivation 
unnecessarily burdensome. An analysis of the number of animals main- 
tained on farms of different sizes will also show the relative position of the 
farming families to meet the necessary cost of equipment. ‘The same 
typo of analysis is also being presented in respect of dairy and meat anim- 
als. It may perhaps be contended that such animzls need not have inuch 
relevance with the size of the farm, since they are maintained for milk and 
meat purposes. In fact very fow for the purpose of milk or meat business. 
farmers maintain such animals, It is only a subsidiury occupation 
to the farmer to have such animals and their number is very much 
associated with the number of work animals maintained by him. 
It is usual for the farmer to feed the work animals properly and make 
available what is left over to the dairy and meat animals. The farmer is 
often reluctant to incur specific expenditure in feeding these animals and 
only because he has got to take special care of the animals meant for 
working on land, other animinals in the cow-shed do not impose on him 
any considerable cost. Accordingly the number of dairy and meat animals 
is associated with the size of the farm. In this chapter, an analysis is 
presented of the number of both working and other animals per family 
among the cultivating families and also in respect of the size of the 
farming units. 


Number and type of farm animals 


5. In 1950, the Economic & Statistical Adviser to the Ministry of 
Agriculture, Government of India, issued a publication “containing the 
‘available statistical data relating to livestock in India. In this publica- 
tion useful information was made available about the centus of 
different farm animals, milk and other animal products and various 
ancillary conrected matter. It j10vides infor’maticn about the prices and 
consumption of different types of animal food and the trade in this respect 
with foreign countries. All this is indeed exceedingly useful, particularly 
for sn agricultural country. But in this publication the number of farm 
animals has not been correlated with the area under cultivation. 
The number of work animals is definitely and directly related to the 
cropped area and the number of other farm animals is largely depen. 
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dent upon the size of the farm which brings out the capacity of the farmer 
to maintain them and the food supply that comes from the farm 
products. This analysis is therefore, of particular significance. In the 
present report, the work animals and dairy. and meat unimals have been 


correlated with the cropped area in the State and the size of the units of 
cultivation, 


6. All the farm animals have been grouped under seven different 
categories. Bullocks and he-buffaloes are maintained for the purpose of 
farm work, and the efficiency of cultivation is dependent on them. There 
may be some farmers who utilise horses or mules. But their number .is 
insignificant in Orissa. The dairy and meat animals include cows, she. 
buffaloes, guats, and sheep. There may be a few other animals maintain- 
ed by cultivators for milk or meat, but the samples did not contain any 
such other animals and as such they aro insignificant so far as Orissa is 
concerned. lt is common in certain areas for farmers to have .poultry for 
the purpose of eygs and meat. These: birds not only enrich the food 
supply of the farming families, but also bring in supplementary income 
where mai keting facilities are avail able for their disposal, Besides, the 
labour animals as well as as dairy and meat animals are ‘the major sources 
of manure to the cultivators and he is at times able to get some income 
from their horns and the hides and the: bones.” The livestock .statistics in 
relation to the area under cultivation and the size of the farms will, 
therefore, indicate the efficiency of cultivation and the sources of supple- 
mentary income to the farmer. 


7. Table VIII-}, given below, shows the average number of farm 
animals per one hundred acres of cropped area in different parts of the 
State. 
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8S. The survey revcals that there aro 33 bullocks and 5 he-buffaloes 
for cultivating one hundred acres of cultivated land. An averago farmer 
thus requires one bullock for 3 acres of Jand. In order that a farmer 
may maintain ono plough-unit, he must have six acres of land to culti- 
vate. The figures given in the table include all types of hullocks and 
he-buffaloes, old, young able and disabled. Quite oftcn on account of 
customs and religious traditions disabled animals continuc to get food 
and shelter in the farmers, cow-shed, Since the average number of work 
animals includes such animals a plough-unit requires more than six acres 
of land to find necessary employment, At any rate, it appears reasonable 
that 6 acres of Jand is the floor below which it would not be Worthwhile 
for a farming family to maintain a pair of bullocks. The area of land 
which can be cultivated by a pair of bullocks differs from state to state 
in India. The Royal Commission of Agricuiture furnished the following 
information : 


Average number of buliocks for one hundred acres of cultivated Land 


Bengal 36 
Uttar Pradesh 29 
Assam 27 
Bihar & Orissa 27 
Punjab 16 
Madras 15 
Madbya Pradesh 15 
Bombay 10 


( Report—Page 182 ) 


9. It must be noticed how widely the bullocks, capacity varies 
from one part of India to unother. According to the finding of the 
Commission there were as many as 86 bullocks for one hundred acres of 
cropped aren in Bengal. Bihar and Orissa had 27. It is natural to expect 
that conditions in Bihar would be similar to these in Uttar Pradesh and 
conditions in Orissa quite similar to what obtains in Bengal. The survey 
revealed that in Orissa there are as many as 33 bullocks and 5 he-buffaloes 
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for 100 acres of cropped area. This is not different from what the 
Royal Commission found for Bengal. Orissa has to support & much per 
number of work animals in relation to cultivated area than most other 
States of India. The work animals in Orissa do not appear to be as 
efficient as in the western parts of Indin. And the facts show that an 


average farmer with about 6 acres of land maintains in Orissa & pair of 
work animals for cultivation. 


10, There is scarcely any difference between the coastal and the 
inland districts in respect of animals required for farm operations. In 
some districts, like Dhenkanal, Sambalpur, Phulbani and Mayurbhanj, the 
number is somewhat larger and in the district of Kalahandi, it is parti- 
eularly small. In this last mentioned district, it appears that there is 
deficiency of work animals in relation to the area under cultivation. 


11. For the State as a whole, there are 32 cows and 3 she.buffaloes 
for every one lundred acres of land under cultivation. Buffaloes are not 
particularly important in Orissa, Their contribution either as work 
animals or for supply of dairy products is very small, For every 3 acres 
of Jand under cultivation‘there is just one cow or buffalo maintained by 
farmers in Orissa. Dairy farms are few and far between, There are 
families of nilk-men whose main profession .is to tend cows and supply 
mill to different consumes. But by and large, farming families maintain 
cows along with work animals. Itis not usual for agricultural families 
to spend on fodder specifically for dairy animals, Such animals partici- 
pate in the fodder provided for the work animals of the farmers. As such, 
there is a correlation between the dairy animals and the work animals. It 
would appear from the table that for every work animal there is one 
dairy animal in the farmer’s house. It seems that the tarmer is not in a 
position to maintain more than one dairy animal for every work animal 
for which it has got to make provision of fodder and cow-shed- There are 
indeed differences in this aspect between one district and another ; but the 
overall picture is equal ratio beween work animals and dairy animals. 


12. The picture is somewhat different so far as goats and sheep are 
concerned, There are 20 such animals for one hundred acres of land in 
the State. They are not maintained in the same manner as cows or 
bullocks. Very seldom they are given any fodder by the farmer’s family. 
They graze about in the open lands. In the inland districts, their propor- 
tion is much Jarger than in the coastal areas. In some districts, like 
Mayurbhanj, Sundergarh, Phulbani and Keonijhbar, their number is parti- 
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cularly large whereas in the coastal districts of Cuttack and Ganjam these 
meat animals are very few in relation to the land under cultivation. It 
would, therefore, appear that the number of the sheep and goat cloes not 
bear any relationship with the extent of land under oultivation by the 
farmers. 


13. The observation in respect of goat and sheep is true also 80 far 
as poultry is concerned: There is a certain amount of caste consideration 
in maintaining poultry. The so-called high-casto people would not touch 
poultry or may not perhaps tolerate them anywhere around their resi- 
dence. But among the lower castes and tbe tribes, maintenance of poultry 
is & fairly common affair. The table reveals that in the coastal districts 
there are very few chicken in relation to the area under cultivation. In 
the interior where tribal population is considerable, poultry keeping is 
usual. The number of chicken has no bearing with the cropped area. 


14. Table VIII-2 below presents the same information in relation 
to the size of the units of cultivation. 
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15. It would be noticed from tho table that as the size of the farm 
increases the number of work animals maintained for cultivation per acre 
diminishes. - This finding clearly shows that in small farms animals are 
maintained for whom thero is not adequate work. The cost of cultivation 
in small farms is, therefore, unnecessarily overburdened because such farms 
are uneconomic as operational units, Any farmer, whatever the size of his 
farm may be, normally tries to maintain some animals, because this is the 
minimum equipment for taking to cultivation. A land-less cultivator, in 
order to get land from owners for cultivation, has to show his bonafides 
by maintaining some work animals, Exactly as cultivation is a mode of 
life, maintaining one or more work animals is a necessary part of this 
particular mode. Small farmers toiling with tiny plots of land are, there- 
fore, overburdened with their animals so far as the cost of cultivation is 
concerned. For one hundred acres, cultivated in holdings of less than one 
acre in size, there are as many as 99 work animals. Obviously there is a 
good deal of wastage of animal power. Similarly for farms of 1 to 2 acres 
in size, there are as many as 69 animals for cultivating one hundred acres. 
On the other hand, the fact that the ratio of work animuls to land is very 
small in large farming units of 25 acres and above does not show that all 
these lands are cultivated with the help of tlhe animals maintained by the 
farmers concerned. The small cultivators, who do not havo sufficient 
work for them and their animals in their small farms, work on payment in 
the land of Jarge farmers. These substantial farmers buy units of plough- 
work with men, animals and the plough from small cultivators, The small 
farmer, therefore, earns by working in the lands of others with the help of 
his own work animais. The technique of cultivation being the same 
in Jarge and small farms, the requirement of animal lnbour does not vary 
though there may be some wastage in very small farms where a pair of 
bullocks may not be utilised fully for the whole day when they go for 
work. In farms of 5 to 10 acres in size there is on the average only one 
animal for every 3 acres under cultivation. Since this is the average for 
the farms in the State, Jarge or small, such farms provide reasonable 
employment for a plough-unit and, 2s has been pointed out earlier, 6 
acres of land is the minimum below which a pair of bullocks cannot be 
properly maintained for cultivation. 


16. So far as dairy animals, i.e., cows and she-buffaloes are conce- 
rned, there is distinct correlation with the labour animals. Farmers with 
holdings of different sizes appear to have almost as many dairy animals as 
bullocks and he-buffaloes. ‘The small farmer maintaining disproportiona- 
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te’ lyalarge number of work animals maintains almost a8 many dairy 
animals- This is true also in respect of very substantial farmers. | The 
¢ )3nclusion is reconfirmed that cows are maintained as subsidiary animals 
along with bullocks in such numbers that there would not be any 
appreciable direct cost on the dairy animals: The well-to-do farmer 
should be able to have a large number of milch cattle to enrich the quality 
of food for his family members. But he does not appear to make any 
substantial investment on that account. In the entire farming economy 
cows are kept just as subsidiary animals in the cow-sheds along with 
bulilocks. 


17. As has been pointed out carlier, the number of goats and 
sheep does not bear any relation to the size of the farmer’s holding. The 
small cultivator has proportionately many more of these animals than 
the substantial farmer: These animals are seldom fed from farm products 
and they graze about here and there in the outskirts of the villages. The 
small former, on account of his slender income, devotes some care andl 
attention lo rearing these animals for a supplementary source of income. 
The same conclusion is applicable in respect of the poultry- Here also it 
is the small cultivator who keeps chickens and the well-to-do farmer not 
only does not consider it worth tbe while, but also thinks of it as some- 
thing beneath his social status. 


18. Having analysed the live-stock position in relation to the area 
under cultivation, it is necessary to ascertain the position in res pect of the 
farming families An assessment of the work and dairy animals in 
relation to the cropped area brings out the farm requirements and effici- 
ency of cultivation. It also shows how many animals can be moaintuined 
by the farmer in view of the extent of land under his cultivation But to 
ascertain the economic position of the farmer’s family and his standard of 
living, one has to bring out a picture showing the number of different 
varieties of live stock in respect of cultivating families. Table VIIL-3 
furnishes this information, 
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19. It will be seen from the table that on an average a farming 
family in Orissa maintains 218 labour animals. There is considerable 
difference in this regard between the coastal region and the inland dis- 
tricts. The average in the coastal districts is only 178 against the inland 
average of 232, The average size of the unit of cultivation is much 
smaller in the coastal area than in the inland region. Naturally, therefore, 
the average number of work animals is necessarily smaller. So far as the size 
of holdings is concerned some of the districts in the inland region are in 2 
distinctly better position. Correspondingly larger number of work animals 
has to be maintained. The difference between the number of work ani- 
mals maintained by farming families in these two broad regions is largely 
due to the average size of the agricultural holdings. To a small extent it 
may also be due to the fact that in sume of fhe inland districts the quality 
of the animals is comparatively poor. 


20, Butso far as dairy animals are concerned, the difference 
between inland districts and the coastal region is exceedingly small. In 
fact, in the district of Balasore there are more dairy animals per family 
than in any other district except Koraput, Excepting these two districts 
everywhere else the average number of cows maintained by cultivating 
families is broadly the same. This indicates that in the coastal region, 
the farmer maintains more dairy animals compared with work animals 
kept for fauming operations. The consciousness for the need of milk and 
milk products for familys consumption and sale is, therefore, greater in the 
coastal area than in many of the districts of the inland region. For 
Orissa as a whole, there are almost as many cows and she-buffaloes as 
there are bullocks and he-buffaloes. But in respect of regional distribution, 
relatively larger number of dairy animals are found in the coastal districts. 


21, Apart from this difference between the two broad regions of the 
State, the supply of milk in Orissa in relation to its population is ocxcee- 
dingly small. The number of dairy animals is hardly any indication of the 
total milk supply. The cattle in Orissa is of poor breed and the average 
amount of milk from a cow is much smaller than in many other States in 
India. The live-stock statistics published by the Ministry of Agriculture 
in January, 1950 gives the following information in respect of the average 
annyal milk yield per animal in different States of India. 
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TABLE VIII-4 


Average Annual Milk Yield 


State Yield per cow Yield per buffalo 
lbs, lbs. 
East Punjab 1.445 2,320 
Delbi «< 1,270 2,000 
Himachal Pradesh 900 1.200 
Rajsthan 730 900 
Uttar Pradesh 625 1,240 
Bihar 620 1,526 
Madras 450 8,00 
Orissa 245 6,00 


(Live-stock Statistics - Page 14) 


22. It is quite evident from the table that cows and buffaloes in 
Orissa are exceedingly poor in respect of their milk yield, Even if the 
average cultivating family has two dairy animals, his milk supply is too 
poor to provide for his family, even the neeessary umount of milk for the 
children. As,per information given in the table, & cow in Orissa gives on 
an average 245 Ibs of milk in a year and a buffalo, 600 lbs. An average 
farming family or therefore, on this basis gets 563 lbs of milk in a year and 
since the average size of a rural family in Orissa is 4:66, the per capita milk 
supply per annum is only 120 lbs, That is to say, the average daily supply 
of milk per head of population comes to about 5 ounces, so far as cultiva- 
ting families are concerned, This calculation does not take into account the 
non-agricultural families and the urban population which ge’; their milk 
supply from the rural areas. When all this is taken into account the milk 
supply in Orissa necessarily becomes much smaller. The live-stock- statis- 
tics given by the Ministry of Agriculture computed the per capita daily 
milk supply to be 2-64 ounces for Orissa against 5°75 ounces which is the 
average for India. 


23. The position can be further analysed by presenting the number 
of farm animals maintained by families, distributed according to the size 
of their agricultural holdings. This is given in Table VIII-5 below, 
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24. ‘The large farmer has to maintain more work animals compared 
with the small farmer. This is obvious; but the fact that has been 
noticed earlier is further emphasised in this table. A small farmer with 
less than one acre of land has on the average to maintain two-thirds of a 
work animal, while a substantial farmer with 50 acres or more maintains 
only 56. Proportionately, therefore, the small oultivator is burdened 
with unnecessary animal power on account of his uneconomic holdings. 
As the size of the farm increases the number of work animals maintained 
by the farming family increases. But proportionately, the larger the farm, 
the smaller the number of work animals the farmer maintains, 


25, This is true with regard to dairy animals as well. But here 
the implications are different. W hile work animals are engaged in farm 
operations, the dairy animals provide not cnly better food for the farming 
families, but ulso a supplementary source of income. Proportionate to 
the size of the land holding, the substantial land. holder has & smaller 
number of dairy animals. A farmer with more than 50 acres of land has 
on the agerage more than six cows and buffaloes, while a farmer with less 
than two acres has only one. In respect of feeding and maintenance 
the number of dairy animals bears close similarity to the number cof work 
animals in the different families with agricultural holdings ot different 
sizes. But so fur as the additional food and source of income are concern- 
6d, the absolute number in respect of dairy animals makes a real difference 
and, as such, the substantial farmer like the small cultivator maintains 
cows and buffaloes without much specific or direct expenses, but he 
derives considerable dairy products for consumption in the family and for 
deriving additional income. | 


26. So far as goats and sheep and poultry are concerned, though, 
the well-to-do farmer has a larger number than the small cultivator, the 
difference is not as large as in the case of dairy animals. Since goat and 
sheep and poultry do not depend upon the size of the agricultural }.olding 
and no substantial investment is to be made on them, it is possible for 
the small cultivator to have a number of such animals without much 
difficulty. ln this aspect he is not at any particular disadvantage com- 
pared with the well-to-do farmer. Non-the-less the fuct that the rich 
farmer has more of such animals than the small cultivator makes a real 
difference in respect of subsidiary farm earnings. 
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Pattern of ownership. of farm animals 


Ir table V]II-6, given below, percentage of families having 


different kinds of farm animals in different parts of the State hove been 


given, 


As has becn done so far, farm animals have been classified under 


seven cifferent heads under the three muin categories of labour animals, 
dairy and meat animals and poultry, 


TABLE VIII-6 


Percentage of Families Having Cattle and Poultry (by istricts) 


Sl. 


Work Animal Dairy and Meat Animal 


No Districts Bullock He- Cow She. Goat Sheep Poulery 
Buffalo Butfalo 

1. Bulasore . 88:28 78:68 0-୨74 25:00 2-21 13:97 
2. Cuttack . 17511 2:14 65:28 3-43 10:73 3-00 6-01 
3. Ganjam .e 71:07 14'64 47:50 3'93 10:36 921 21-07 
4. Purie ... , 7850 ` 8'50 60:50 6:00 14:00 5“50 9-00 
5. Koraput ... 68-05 17-87 63:54 7:94 25'99 9-02 73:10 
6. Sambalpur ,.. 87:44 1256 47:2& 5'02 28:14 ୧26 19-60 
7, -Bolangir 84-10 16:32 47°28 12:55 20:08 13-39 23-01 
S. Dhenkanal ... 88-68 10-38 58'49 5 66 19-34 660 8°96 
9. Kalahandi ... 82:77 1470 48-74 966 22:27 10-08 40-76 
10, Keonjhar 81-77 7-29 52:08 677 3750 7୬9 5677 
11. Mayurbhanj... 7421 7:37 58:95 5:26 50:52 13-16 78:95 
12. Phulbani ... 58-18 10-45 51°81 11:82 25'45 345 59-09 
13. Sundargarh «.. 77°17 18-12 60-14 3:62 60:14 3-62 68-12 
COASTAL ... 76:67 7-42 6042 9377 13:66 3୫3 12°95 
INLAND «. 77°41 13-73 5498 7:46 3128 7-10 8:87 
ORISSA. 77:23 12:14 5635 653 ୬26'84 6-20 39-81 
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28 For Orissa as 2 whole, more than three-fourths of the farming 
families have bullocks maintained for form operations and only 12 per 
cent. have he-buffuloes. In respect of bullocks there is hardly any 
difference between the coastal and the inland districts though the’ position. 
in some of the districts is visibly different from the usual pattern in most 
other parts of the State. In the districts of Phulbani and Koraput, & 
considerably smaller number of farming families have work animals 
compared with many other district of the State. On the other sides the 
districts of Balasore, Dhenkanal and Sambalpur have considerable larger 
proportion of families maintaining bullocks. He-buffaloes are not in 
common use in Orissa. In the inland districts, however, they are quite 
significant. Balasore has no he-butfaloes and in the district of Cuttack 
and Puri the number of families having he.buffaloes is exceediugly small. 
The district of Ganjam has, however, a fairly large proporticn of families 
maintaining these animals. This is mainly due to the fact that the 
district of Ganjam includes a portion of the agency tracts where, as in 
many parts of the inland region, buffaloes are used in farming operations. 
In the inland districts the proportion of families having buffaloes is 
almost double of what ‘it is in the coastal districts, In particular, the 
districts of Koraput, Bolangir, Kalahandi and Sambalpur have quite a 
considerable number of cultivators who utilies buffaloes in cultivation. In 
this respect, therefcre, there is appreciable difference between the different 
parts of the State. Nevertheless, considered for the State as a whole, 
bullocks form the major porti on of animal power utilised in cultivation. 


29. Although. more than three.fourths of the total number of 
farming families maintain bullocks for cultivation purposes, only 66 per 
cent. of these families have cows. Similarly although 12 per cent. of 
the families have he-buffaloes used in cultivation, only half of that 
number has she-buffaloes maintained for dairy purposes. It is evident 
from these figures that all farmers who have labour animals do not have 
dairy animals. It is quite unusual for any farmer to have cows or she. 
buffaloes if he does not maintain work unimals. It has heen shown 
adequately in the provious tables that dairy animals are maintained as 
subsiliary animals with bullocks and he-buffaloes. Some families, 
therefore, content themselves by having only work animals while some 
others have a somewhat larger number of cows or she-buffaloes compared 
to the number of work animals in their cow-sheds. 


30. In this respect the inter-district differences are worth-noticing. 
The district of Balasore has the pride of place in having the largest 
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proportion of cultivating families maintaining dairy animals. About four- 
fifths of the farming families in this district have cows, While for Orissa 
as a whole, about three-fifths of the farmers have cows and she-buffaloes, 
in some districts, like Canjam and Sambalpur, dairy animals are parti- 
cularly deficient in number. The position in the district of Ganjam in this 
respect is very different from what it is in the other coastal districts. 
In view of the fact that the cows in Orissa are poor in milk.yield, the 
deficiency in number in th3 concerned districts makes the milk supply 
there particularly deficient. 

31. Inthe matter of goats and sheep and poultry, there are wide 
differences between one district and another. Generally speaking, in the 
coastal districts very few of the farming families maintain such animals 
whereas in some of the inland districts the proportion is particularly large, 
In Sundargarh and Mayurbhanj, a very large proportion of the farming 
families has goats and sheep. Taken as a whole, in the inland districts 
more than one.thirt of the farmers possess theso different meat animals, 
whereas in the coastal districts only about one in seven families has any 
such animal in its possession. In the districts of Cuttack, Ganjam and 
Puri, the proportion is particularly small. So far as poultry is concerned 
the difference between coastal and inland regions is particularly remarka- 
ble, About half the families in the inland districts has chicken against 
one in eight in the coastal districts. Tn the districts of Cuttack, 
Puri and Dhenkanal the number of families having chicken is 
particularly small. It is worth-noticing that the districts ‘which have a 
large proportion of tribal population have a large number of families 
which maintain poultry. The districts of Sundargarh, Koraput, Mayur- 
bhanj, Phulbani and Keonjhar have particularly large number of families 
with chickens. As has been shown -earlier, {he number of goats and sheep 
and poultry does not have any correlation with the extent of land under 
cultivation with the different families. Poultry-keeping very often depends 
upon caste and economic status. 

32. It would be interesting to know what percentage of farming 
families does not have work animals or other kinds of farming animals. 
The table VIII-6 has given information about the proportion of families 
having different kinds of animals. For Orissa as a whole, 77 perfcent. of 
farming families have bullocks and 12 per cent, have he-butffaloes- Some 
farmers who have bullocks do also have he-buffaloes for cultivating opera- 
tions. Similarly some farmers who have cows have also she-buffaloes. 
Therefore, from this table one cannot assess the number of families having 
no work animals or animals of any kind. Table VIL[{-7 below gives informa- 
tion about the percentage of families with no farm animals. 
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TABLE VII-7 


e distribution of cultivating families having no labour; 


Percenta 
{by districts) 


dairy and meat anima! and poultry or any animal 


ie niiieee 


MRO I No 
No. Districts work dairy or meat 
animal animal or poultry 
1. Balasore 11°77 16-18 
2. Cuttack 24-89 19'31 
3, Ganjam NC: 24'64 27-14 
4. Puri 18°00 17-00 
5. Koraput 22:92 3.97 
6. Sambalpur 377 31-41 
7. Bolangir 3'35 28-87 
Dhenkanal 3:77 23-11 
9. Kalahandi 4-20 18:49 
10. Keonjhar 13:54 16.67 
H. Mayurbhanj ଜି 15°42 . 4-21 
12, Phulbani 4 40-00 12-27 
13. Sundargarh oe 9-42 9°42 
COASTAL 21-08 20°85 
INLAND 14-65 15:96 
ORISSA 16:27 17.19 


33. In Orissa, one-sixth of the total number of cultivating families 
does not have apy work animals. The proportion is considerably larger 
in the coastal districts than in the inland region. About one-fifth of the 
families in the coastal districts does not have bullocks or he-buffaloes. In 
the districts of Cuttack and Ganjam, the proportion is as large as one in 
four, The district of Phulbani is particularly deficient in work animals, 
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where two-thirds of the cultivating families have no bullocks or buffaloos 
to work in their lands. 


34. So far as dairy or meat animals and poultry aro concerned, the 
Picture is the samo as in the case of work animals, when broad divisions 
of the State are concerned, In the coastal districts one-fifth and in interior 
about one in six do not maintain any such animals. But the intor-district 
differences are very wide. In the districts of Sambalpur, Bolangir, Dhenka- 
nal and Kalahandi, only about 4 per cent. of the families have no work 
animals. But a much larger proportion varying. from one-fifth to one-third 
of the total number of cultivasing families has no dairy or meat animals or 
poultry. In these districts the farmers, generally speaking, do not appear 
‘to be as much interested in milk and meat supply as their comperes in 
similar economic situation in other parts of the State. It would appear 
from the table that in the districts of Mayurbhanj and Koraput, only 
about 4 per cent. of the families do not have such animals although 
families without any work animals are much larger in number. The 
position appears to be just the reverse of what it is in the four districts. 
referred to above. This is largely due to the fact that in Mayurbhanj and 
Koraput, a considerable proportion of the tribal families maintains poultry, 


35. The live-stock position of the cultivating families can be better 
assessed if it is judged against size of the agricultural holdings of the 
families concerned, Table VI{I-8 furnishes this information. 
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36. The poor farmer with less than one acre of land can scarcely 
afford to have either work animals or dairy animals. Only two-fifths of 
them have bullocks or he-buffaloes and even a smaller percentage has any 
dairy animal. As many as 3Y per cent, of such families have no work 
animals at all Tho exceedingly uneconomic bits of thzir holdings do not 
make it practicable for them to support such farm animals. The foot 
that some of these families do have such animals shows that they work 
with their animals in the farms of well-to-do farmers on payment and sell 
whatever little milk they can obtain from the few dairy animals. As the 
size of the holding increases, the number of both work animals and dairy 
animals also increases. Farmers with more than 5 acres of land under 
their cultivation have almost all of them some kind of work animals and 
correspondingly they maintain dairy animals as well. The table makes it 
clear that very few of such families are without any work animal. Five 
acres, as has been pointed out earlier, may not provide sufficient work 
for a pair of work animals, but w cultivator with that amount of land in 
his cultivation does maintnin buffocks or buffaloes for farm operations. 
Even among the families with only four to five acres of land there are 
only five in a hundred without any work animals. But as the size of the 
farm becomes smaller the nnmber of such families greatiy increases. 
Among farmers with less than five acres of Jand quite a number does not 
have work animals and some others. not being able to havea pair, some- 
times maintain only one and carry on their work by arrangement with 
larmers in similar position. In many cases farmers vith such small 
holdings but having ea pair of animals are obliged to hire them to large 
farmers at times, otherwise it would not be possible for them to maintain 
them. The table confirms the earlier finding that with a holding below 6 
or 6 acres it is t00 uneconomic to constitute a plouwh unit. 


37. Cunsidered as a whole, 16 per cent of the cultivating families, i.e., 
one in every six, do not have any bullocks or he-butffaloes. Although 
almost all the families with more than five acres of land possess work 
animals, sinee small holdings predominate in the State and many small 
farmers cannot afford to maintain work animals, iti the aggregate picture, 
one-sixth of the total families is left to depend upon hired animals to work 
in their small bits of land. 


38. The table also brings out that many of the small farmers aro 
unable to have dairy animals. The uneconomic size of their holdings 
makes them unable not only to utilise fully their own labour and the 
animal power maintained by them, but also to support subsidiary animals 
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for dairy purposes. This, however, is not true with regard to goats and 
sheep and poultry. Although a larger proportion of substantial farmers 
have meat animals, like goat and sheep, the difference in this respect 
between the small and the large farmer is not very wide. So far as poultry 
is concerned the small farmer is not at any disadvantage and in fact 
farmers with 25 acres or more scarcely have any poultry at all. 


39- The analysis of the live-stock position brings out a clear corre- 
lation of both work and dairy animals with the size of the agricultural 
holding. It shows, that on account of the uneconomic size of the farms, 
many farmers cannot maintain such animals and some, who do, cannot 
find adequate employment for them in their ‘own lands. Many of these 
small farmers cannot on account of the size of their holdings have the nece. 
ssary dairy animals either- The crux of the problem is, thorefore, the 
existence of a very large number of uneconvmic holdings which makes 
inadequate utilisation of both man ani animal power and adequate 
maintenance of farm animales in respect of both quality and number. 
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CHAPTER IX 


RURAL LABOUR 


Introductory 


In tho rural economy of Orissa a major proportion: of the families 
derives its chief source of livelihood by earning wages in farm and non- 
farm occupations. It has been shown earlier that 21-6 per cent. of the 
total families belong to the class of agricultural labour and 2'3 per cent. 
to non-agricult iral labour. Thus about one-fourth of the total number of 
families constitutes the labouring classes. Some of them may have a tiny 
plot of land under cultivation, Strictly, therefore, all of them may not 
be absolutely landless. But according to the definition adopted in this 
report, since they obtain their major source of income by hiring ont their 
labour, all these familics come under the labouring classes in the occupa. 
tional classification. In this chapter, an analysis is made of the mode, 
character and type of employment available to members of these families 
in order to assess their economic condition, 


2. With regard to landless labour, some previous studies are avail- 
able for reference and comparison. The census of 1951 furnishes data 
relating to agricultural labour in Orissa. The census figures are confine 
to only farm labour and do not give any information about non-farm 
labour in rural areas. According to this census, agricultural labour 
constituted 15-5 per cent. of the agriculbural population of Orissa. It 
has already been shown earlier why the census figures and the figures 
obtained by the present survey are not strictly comparable. The census 
provides information abousb the number of agricultural labour and 
certain other details, but does not give any information about their 
earnings and the various characteristics typical of such labour in the rural 
‘economy. The Agricultural Labour Enquiry of 1950-51 made a more 
comprehensive survey of this problem. The report makes available 
information regarding employment conditions, wage and income structure 
and other related matters. From the whole of Orissa, 45 villages were 
selected on the principle of stratified random sampling with & view te 
selecting 634 agricultural Jabour families for intensive study. This enquiry 
gives a good deal of factural information relating to agricultural labour. 
But it does not attempt to study the problem in respect of non-farm 
labour in rural areas. 
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) 3. It would be rather arbitrary to make a water-tight division 
between agricultural labour nnd non-agricultural labour, Many of the 
labourers engage themselves in far: work and non-farm work at different 
times in the year. . In off seasons, particularly, labourers find employment 
in various miscellaneous types of work not connected with agriculture, in 
and around the village. Subsequent data presented in this chapter would 
show that two-thirds of all man-days worked by rural labour is in farm 
work and one-third, in other kinds of work not connected with farm 
operations. Agriculture being seasonal in character, this is a normal 
feature of the rural economy. Besides, domestic work, construction of 
houses, digging of tanks, and various types of work of simllar character 
have to be attended to in the villages. In the analysis done in this 
chapter, 1ural labour hus been considered as one class without drawing an 
* artificial distinction between agricultural and non-agricultural labour in 
the villages. Whichever family derives its major source of livelihood from 


wages, whether in farm work or nob farm work, is included under the 
rural labour class. 


Nature of employment 


4. Itis very often alleged that employment of rural labour is 
uncertain and precarious in character. A labourer may not know where 
he would get work on the morrow and whab kind of work. If the supply 
of labour is much in excess of the requirements in the farms, labour has to 
face this uncertainty of employment. In busy seasons of farm operations, 
Jabourers are in great demand and for those fev months in the year they 
may not face any uncertainty. But dwming the rest of the year 
conditions are very different, In table IX-1, given below, the distribution 
of rural labour according to their mode of employment has been shown as 
it obtains in different parts of the State. The 1609 samples have been distri- 
buted over 171 grids all over the State. These samples consist of labourers 
who depend for their subsistence primarily on wages. These are classified 
according to their mode of employment in order to ascertain the usual 
patterns according to which rural labour is employed. 
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56. It would be seen from the table that the vast majority of 
labourers, consisting .of 7372 per cent. of tho total labour population is 
employed on casual basis. That is to say, these labourers are employed 
from day to day without any contract with any employer for employment 
over any long period. They have got to look for fresh employment every 
day. It may be that some labourers work under a particular employer day 
after day during a certain season ; but they have no claim to such work 
and there is no agreement or understanding of any kind for any employ- 
ment beyond the particular day. Of the tocal number of rural labourers, 
about three-fourths earn their wages in employments which are casual 
in character. This is the traditional feature of rural employment and it 
indicates that labour is fairly large in supply in relation to requirements 
and the farmer is quite certain of getting his labour supply without enter- 
ing into any long period contracts. ‘The Agricultural Labour Enquiry 
brings out similar findings with regard to the character of employment of 
agricultural labour, though for reasons given earlier their figures are not 
strictly comparable with the figures of this survey. This feature of the 
overwhelming proportion of labour being casual in character obtains in all 
the different parts of the State although in some of the districts of the 
inland region the proportion is considerably small. In the districts of 
Sundargarh, Dhenkanal, Sambalpur and Bolangir, only half the labour ig 
dependent upon casual employment, whereas in many other districts, 
particularly, in the coastal areas the proportion is three-fourths- 


6. The next important mode of employment is on the basis of 
innual contract. About one-fifth of the total number of labourers is 
employed on annual terms. Such labourers are usually farm servants who 
are commonly known as ‘Kothias’ or ‘Halias’, The 1951 census and other 
subsequent studies on this subject make reference to this kind of employ- 
ment and emphasise the importance of this system. It cannot be said that 
all the 314 sample labourers who find employment on annual basis are 
all farm servants. A few of them may be domestic servants or in some 
similar employment; but most of them are employed as labourers on annual 
terms in farm work although occasionaly they work as domestic servants 
or in some other work assigned by the employer. It must be noted that in 
respect of this kind of annual employment, there is significant difrerence 
between the coastal districts and the inland region. While 23 per cent, of 
the labourers are maintained on annual terms in the inland districts, only 
8-7 per cent. are engaged on such terms in the coastal areas. In thc inland 
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districts it has beon traditional for landholders to maintain - ‘Kothiae’ or 
‘Halias’ attached to their farms. A substantial fermer would npormally 
imaintain such farm servants. In the inland districts there are proportiona- 
tely more large-sized holdings than in the coastal ares; but that by 
itself does not explain the significant difference in respect of annual 
employment in the two regions. It has been fairly common for a fairly 
substantial farmer in the inland district ¢) maintain attached labour, who 
remains, more or less, a3 a member of the farmer's family. It will be 
noticed that there arte very few female workers who are employed 
on such annual basis. Obviously they cannot be employed as 
‘Kothias’ to lok after farming operations. These few female labourers 
who are employed on annul terms are mostly domestic servants. 


7. Labourers engaged on weekly or monthly basis form a very small 
proportion of the total rural labour. Only about 8 per cent of such labour 
are employed on monthly or weekly terms. It is obvious that these modes 
of employment are unusual in the rural sector of the economy, The mode 
of employent is conditioned by the system of production. In agricultural 
work, where the unit of time is usually a year, annual contracts would be 
convenient to both the parties. Since day to day requirements of farm 
labour greatly varies from season to season, the usual pattern of employ- 
ment is casual in character, Employment on weekly or monthly basis may 
be popular in factories or offices or in non-farm work. Such employments 
are very few in rural areas and, &3 such, employment on weekly or monthly 
terms is an ynusual system, ନ 


8, Tt must be noticed from the table that out of the 1609 samples, 
1 t90 labourers are men and the rest are women labourers, Thus the 
large majority of rural labour consists of men and the proportion of 
women is exc2edingly small. In the coastal districts, the proportion of 
women is considerably larger than in most parts of the ‘inland region. 
Women, in most parts, are engaged in domestic work and take to sundry 
work at times. For heavy field work they are not considered suitable, 
Only in particular seasons, as in transplantation, they are employed in 


considerable numbers, In the aggregate employment in farm work, women 
labour is, therefore, considerably small. 


9. Jt would bo useful to have in this context a general picture of 
the section of the populution that constitutes the rural labour class. The 
nature of emplyment and the condition of the emyloyees act and react on 
each other, Poor and uncertain terms of employment adversely affect the 
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so¢io-economic condition and porsons in inferior socio-economic status fai 


to command advantageous torms of employment. The following thrce 


rables have heen designed to show the age distribution of the labourers, 
vheir mother tongue, und the extent of literacy among them. These 


factors uffect the supply conditions in the rural labour market. 
10. Table‘IX-2 below shows the distribution of rural labour by 


age groups. 
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ll. Thoetable clearly brings out that the working age in the 
rural areas is between 21 and £0. One would normally expect that, in the 
country side, a large proportion of people within tho age group of 14 to 
20 would go in for work. But the table shows that persons belonging 
to this age group form a very small proportion compared with the subse. 
quent higher age-groups. Although such young persons do work in their 
family farms, they do not seem particularly in demand for employment 
by others on payment of wages. After the age of 50, the proportion shows 
a& steep decline. This is due to the fact that in the structure of the 
population, the proportion beyond the age of 50 quickly declines. Further, 
although an independent farmer works in his farm until very old age, he 
would not like to get employment as labourer in advanced age or his 
labour may not be demanded by farmers. The concentration of labour 
between age of 21 to 5U indicates excess of supply of labour in relation to 
rural demand since not much work is offered to persons of lower and 
higher age-groups. 


12. Table IX-3 shows the distribution of rural labour according to 
ir mother tongue, 
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13. About four.fifths of the rural labour speak Oriya. Persons 
who speak Bengali, Telugu and Hindi constitute less than 2 per cent.. of 
the total labour force. These labourers, generally speaking, belong to 
the border areas adjoining other States. It would be noticed that more 
than one-third of the tribal Inbourers speaks languages other than Oriya, 
Bengali, Telugu or Hindi, These other languages constitute largely the 
tribal languages spoken in different parts of the State. The figures with 
respect to persons belonging to other religions are not significant, The 
figures show that 56 per cent. of people belonging to these religions 
speak various other languages; but out of the total sample of 1609, all of 
them together are only 22 in number. Therefvure, the percentage figure in 
this respect has scarcely any importance. Itis thus clear that almost all 
the rural labourers ars local people and there is no indication of anv 
migration from other States to work as labourer in rural area. 


14. Table 1X-4 brings out the extent of education prevalent among 
these working classes. 


TABLE IX-4 
Caste-wise distribution of rural labour showing their education 


( Percentages ) 


Caste Illiterate Literate L,P. U.P, M.E. & Total ° 


above 

Non-Sche- 

duled 74.7 19-2 ft 14 O-4 100-0 

Hindus 

Schedulou 

Castes 85-4 10-7 3-1 oS 100-0 
* Scheduled 

Trihes 93-4 63 02 ne 100-0 

Otber 

Religions 983'9 18'0 ଧି 100+ 

Totat S50 11-7 24 0-8 0-7 100-00 
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15. The figures show that 85 per cent. of the rural labourers are 
illiterate and 12 per cent. are just literate. Persons who have read upto 
lower or upper primary stage constitute only 9 per cent. of the oe 
number of labourers. Persons with education upto or higher than the 
midd)e schoo! standard are exceedingly scarce and there is only one in hn 
thousand. These few persons belong to the non-scheduled classes. It is 
not worthwhile to look into the difference in respect of literacy among 
different caste groups of tbe population. Illiteracy is rampart, Nevertheless, 
while among the non-scheduled Hindus, three-fourths of the labourers are 
illiterate, among the scheduled classes, it is S0 per cent. and among the 
tribes, 93 per cent. In socio-economic status, the labour classes in the rural 
areas constitute the lowest sections of the community. The excess of their 
number, the wide illiteracy existing among them and their inferior social 


conditition add to their weak bargaining state and uncertain employment 
position. 


Conditions of Employment 


16. Having discussed cortain broad social features in respect of the 
the rural labour, an analysis may now be made of the conditions of their 
employment, pattern of unemployment and seasonal divisions in the 
number of days in which employment is available, The schedule was 
designed to study, in particular, the nature of seasonal deviation in employ- 
ment and in earnings of rural labour. Tr the existing agrarian pattern, 
the nature of agriculture and the unfavourable man-land ratio, there are 
uncertainty and inadequacy of employment. The extent of under- 
employment or disguised unemployment which is a usual feature, can be 
visualised from the number of days for which the labourers find employ- 
ment either in farm or in non-farm work. Table IX-5 shows the number of 
days during which a labourer is employed during the year. 
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17. It would be noticed from the table that a labourer working in 
the countryside of Orissa gets work on the average for 238 days in the ycar , 
This is an average for men and women workers taken together. Women 
do not get work for as many days as men, The findings of the Agricul- 
tural Labour Enquiry revealed that in Orissa men on the average get work 
for 237 days and women for only 150 days in the year. The average 
figure obtained in the present survey is slightly higher than what was 
found by the Agricultural Labour Enquiry, This Enquiry pointed out 
large zonal differences in respect of employment. The present survey also 
clearly brings out this feature, In the districts of Cuttack and Puri, the 
number of days for which a labourer on the average gets employment is 
particularly high. It is 332 days in Cuttack and 308 in Puri. Wherever 
clouble cropping is in operation the number of days during which work is 
available is necessarily larger than in the single-cropped dry areas. The 
inter-district differences in respect of employment is, therefore, very wide. 
In Koraput and Phulbani, for instance, the labourer does not get employ- 
ment for more than six months in the year. Conditions in Keonjhar and 
Mayurbhanj are very similar in this respect. Lack of adequate work in 
Ganjam is mainly on account of inclusion of the dry agency tracts in this 
district which shows a very emall average number. In Balasore also the 
number of days during which work is available is not large, particularly 
because in this district double-cropping is scarcely in operation. Thus 
while in the district of Cuttack the workers remain unemployed for only 
one month during the year and one and a half months in the district of 
Puri, his counterpart in the districts of Sambalpur, Bolangir, Dhenkanal, 
Kalahandi and Sundergarh does not find work for about 3 months. The 
extent of unemployment is much larger in Keonjhar and Balasore where it 
is about 5 months and in the districts of Ganjam, Koraput, Mayurbbhanj 
and Phulbani where it is as high as about six months in the year, This 
wide inter-district difference necessarily results in wide differences in 
ecortomic condition of rural labour in different parts of ‘the State. If a 
labourer on the average does not get any work for 5 to 6 months in the 
year, it is indced surprising how he is able to maintain himself. For 
Orissa as a whole, the average labourer remains unemployed for about # 
months in the year, This is an indication of the extent of under-employ- 
ment that exists among the tural working population, This of course 
does not include the volume of unemployment because those who do not 
have any employment at all are hot included in tho table given above. 
In discussing the condition of the cultivator, it was noticed in the previous 
chapter that he does not find employment in his land for the whole of the 
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year, The present discussion is an estimate of the extent of a 
ment among the wage-earning classes in the rural areas. All these cleur | 
show the heavy population pressure ‘on the availahle land and the lack o 
alternative occupations in the rural areas. 


18. It was pointed out earlier that to divide the rural labour into 
form and non-farm labourers would be unrealistic, because many of the 
labourers work in farms and in non-agricultural employments in different 
parts of the year. The table clearly shows that of the total number of 
man-days worked, 67 per cent are in farms and 33 per cent 1D poneiarm 
occupations. Most of this non-farm work are ancillary to the agricultural 
economy. Nevertheless, they are not farm work proper. On account of 
the seasonal nature of employment in agriculture, it is desirable that there 
should be available a considerable volume of non-agricultural employment 
in the rural sector. 


19. In considering the conditions of employment in rural areas, it is 
of interest to analyse the problem with reference to the places of work of 
the rural labour. It was sought in the survey to find out what proportion 
of the rural labour proceeded to places outside their village in search of 
employment. This informtion was obtained in respect of both farm and 
non-farm work available outside the villages, The information would be 
extremely valuable if the distance of the place of work from the village 
could be specified. It is difficult to obtain definite data in this respect. The 
place of work outside the village may be one or §wo furlongs away or, in 
some cases, three to four miles away trom the village, Even though such 
details could not be obtained, the data in respect of work outside the 
village may give a broad idea of the mobility of rural labour, The propor- 
tion of workers going outside the viilage for purposes of employment would 
indicate the extent of adjustment, that is taking place in the labour 
market. In the country side where scope for employment is circumscribed, 
regional or functional adjustment of labour with work-opportunities miti- 
gates, to a considerable extent, the conditions of under-employment. 


20. Table IX-6 below gives the information about the extent of work 
in and outside the village. 
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21, It will be seen from the above data that more than 88 per cent. 
of the days worked arc in the workers’ own villages while only about li 
per cent, of the days are worked outside. It will be observed that so for as 
farm-work is concerned, 97 per cent, of the days are worked in the village 
and thus movement for search of farm-work outside is an exceedingly rare 
feature. Agricultural labour necessarily settles down ‘in the .viliage when 
work is available. Except perhaps in the very busy seasons, movement of 
labour for farm work outside must necessarily be rare. The situation in 
respect of non-farm work is different in this respect. About one-fifth of the 
total amount of work in non-farm employment is rendered outside the 
village. On account of the irregular character or non-farm work in the 
rural areas, demand for work in such employment is quite uncertain both 
in respect of time and place. As such, labourers try to get into such work 
outside the villages. The fact that one-fifth of non.farm work is rendered 
outside the village shows that there is a certain amount of mobility among 
rural labour which is not the case in respect of farm employment. 


22. Broadly speaking, there is no difference in this respect between 
the coastal districts and the interior. Nevertheless, in some districts the 
position is remarkably different. In the district of Mayurbhanj, about 44 
per cent. of the farm-work and 48 per cent. of the non-farm work are rene 
dered outside the villages of the workers- Many labourers of the tribal 
classes go both for farm und non-farm work not merely outside the villages 
in the same district but also to the neighbouring district of Balasore. Many 
of these people live ip, smal! villages where sufficient agicultural work is 
not available. Workers, therefore, have to go to neighbouring villages in 
search of employment. The place outside may be quite contiguous and not 
far away. Nevertheless, as & genral picture, the district of Mayurbhanj 


shows a different state of affairs from what obtains in other parts of the 
State, 


23. On the whole, the picture emerges from the table that mobil- 
ity of labour is relatively small in the rural areas. In spite of the fact that 
a fairly large portion of labourers remains unemployed for a considerable 
period in the year, it has not been possible for them to move out to 
neighbouring areas for obtaining employment. Movements of workers to 
urban centers and indusrial regions in and outside the State is only 
perepheral and its effect on the economy, as a whole, is not of substantial 
character. Agricultural labour is inherently immobile and work opportu- 
nities in and around tho village are too inadequate to offer them employ- 
ment throughout the year, 
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24, A picture of the conditions of employment and the distribution 
of employment over different parts of the year would indicate the state 
of under-employment prevalent among rural labour. Table IX.7 attempts 


a classification of the labourers according to the 


number of days 
employed. 
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25. It would be reasonable to state that any one who is employed 
for more than 11 months in the year is in continuous employment. It is 
unusual to expect employment for all the 365 days in the year. If this is 
conceded, it will be seen from the table that about 22 per cent. of the 
labourers are in full employment either in farm or in non-farm work. Out 
of the sample of 1609 labourers, 353 have employment throughout the 
year. ‘There is in this respect 2 considerable difference betweon the coastal 
and the inland districts, The proportion is only 9 in the coastal districts 
where it is as high as 26 in the interior. This difference is largely due to 
the fact that in the inland districts, the systom of ‘Kothias’ or ‘Halias’ is 
prevalent to a much greater extent than in the coastal districts. Since 
these farm servants remain with the farmers’ families almost like 
family members, they are necessarily considered to be in employment 
throughout the year. It is quite unusual for labourers to have employment 
all through the year in an agricultural economy unless adequate 
supplementary non-farm occupations are available. 


26. Labourers who have less than one month’s work in the year 
constitute only about 1 per cent. of the total labour force. This may 
perhaps be considered as a gratifying picture. But no labourer would 
subsist if he gets such a short employment in course of the year. Labourers 
who get work for about 2 or 8 or 4 months in the year constitute a small 
portion of the labouring classes. But all those who get work from about 
one month to four months in the year constitute 14 per cent. of the total 
labourers. Similarly those who get work for about 5 or 6 months form 15 
per cent. of the total labour force. All this is a clear indication of the 
extent of under-employment obtaining in the rural sector. Only 30 per 
cent. of the labourers arc able to get work varying from 8 to 10 months 
in the year. There are certain inter-district differences in this respet, In 
some of the districts, the proportion of labourers getting employment 
for major part of the year is greater compared with the other districts of 
the State, But the fact clearly emerges from the table that the extent of 
under-employ ment is large in magnitude. 


27. In analysing the extent of employment available to rural 
Jabour during the year it is of importance to point out the seasons or 
months of the year during which work is available. This would indicate 
in what way rural reconstruction can be tackled in regard to timing during 
the year. Tablo IX-S gives the seasonal deviation in unemployment among 
the rural workers which distinguishes the seasons when workers remain 
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unemployed to a greater extent than in other seasons of the year. In this 
table, the average number of days of employment per worker during the 
year has been calculated, Two months being taken as a season, the mean 
seasonal unemployment has been obtained by dividing the figure of annual. 
unemployment by six. The seasonal deviation in unemployment has been 
caleulated by differentiating the number of days of unemployment during 
a particular season from the mean unemployment per Season. 
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`” 8. On the average, as the table would show, a worker in Orissa 
remains unemployed for 127 days in the year, The extent of mean seasonal 
unemployment is, therefore, worked out at 21-19 days. Broadly speaking, 
agricultural operations start in {he month of June and during June-July 
season ths workers get employment in large number and this has been 
brought out in the table where the deviation from the mean is negative. 
In some inland areas of Mayurbhanj, Keonjhar, Dhenkanal and Ganjam, 
the operations perhaps start a little late and for that reason thereisa 
small positive difference from the mean. In the subsequent seasons of 
August-September, October-November and December—January, various 
agricultural operations come in succession upto the time of the harvest, 
with same breaks in between. On account of this, the deviations from the 
mean in all these three seasons are negative, That is to say, the labourers 
get during these months larger employment than what they get on the 
average during the year. The slack season in agriculture starts in the 
month of February and continues till the end of May. During these two 
seasons, the extent of unemployment is considerably large which is indi- 
cated by positive figures of deviation from the mean. The deviation is 
larger in February-March during which period the extent of unemployment 
is much larger than during any other part of the year, 


29. ‘There are slight variations between one district and another 
and also broadly between the coastat and the inland districts. This is due 
to the fact that on uccount of the structure of the land and type of the 
paddy crop, the agricultural seasons in some parts of the State are toa 
certain extent projonged. The average number of days of unemployment 
per season is lower in the coastal districts which is eighteen than in the 
inland districts where it is twenty-two. This is, to a certain extent, due 
to the fact that in the inland districts there is less of double cropping and 
the paddy grown there is of early variety. Inter-district differences are 
mainly on account of the crop variations. Nevertheless, the broad picture 
that emerges from the table is that during the 4 months from February 
to May the extent of unemployment is considerably large. 

30, Tho seasonal deviation in the number of days the rural labour 
remains unemployed clearly shows the fluctuating demand for labour in 
the countryside, Apart from the fact that & labourer remains on the 
average unemployed for four months in the year, the fact that the period 
of unemployment synchronises with certain particular season of the year 
js a matter which pin-points the direction of economic adjustment in rural 
development. The problem of under.cmployment can be approached in 
the context of this feature of distribution of employment over the different 
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seasons of the year. Timing of public work, like digging canals, construc- 
tion of roads ‘etc., can be fitted into the seasons when rural worker does 
not find employment. It moy be possible to work out schemes of cevelop- 
ment in such a manner as to utilise the unused man-power instead of 
competing for labour when the rural economy is able to offer work to the 
iabourers. In a scheme of stabilization of the rural labour market, this 


finding of the distribution of unemployment in different parts of the year 
is likely to be helpful. 


Shift towards labouring classes 


31. It is a well-known tact that in the rural areas every family is 
apxious to own some land and take to cultivatitn,. Even those who have 
little or no land under their ownership try to obtain land on lease to work 
as cultivators on their own account. It is on account of the pressure of 
population and certain institutional forces that a sizeable proportion of 
the population earns its livelihood as labourers. It,is interesting, there- 
fore, to know how and to what extent the socio-economic forces are 
creating shifts in occupation in the rural areas. Some families which ised to 
be owner-cultivators or independent cultivators as tenants have become 
Jandless workers in the villages. It may be that some landless workers 
have moved upwards in the scale and have taken up land on 
lease for cultivation or even have come to own somo small holdings. But 
information in this regard has not been made available- Nevertheless, it 
may, in general, be stated that this upward shift is not quantitatively 
significant. information has been collected to show svhat proportion of 
the rural labourers uscd to be cultivators during the ten-year period 
prior to the date of enquiry. Shift in occupations over generations is 2 
feature of any dynamie economy; but if there is a considerable down-ward 
shif, it must be a matter of concern. 

32. Table I1X-9 gives below the distribution of rural 


| ¢ | labourers who 
Were cultivators during the previous ten.year period. 
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TABLE IX-9° 


Distribution of rural labourers who were cultivators over the previous 
ten-year period 


Length of eultivating Continuously Intermittently Total 


period 

1 Year 28 28 
(9-12) (9-12) 

2 years 31 4 35 
(10-10) (1-30) (11-40) 

3 years 21 5 26 
(1°63) (6-84) (8:47) 

4 years 30 4 34 
(9-77) (1-30) (11-07) 

5 years 2 6 30 
(7 82) (1-95) (9:77) 

6-8 years 65 65 
(21-17) (21-17) 

‘9-10 years 89 89 
(29-00) (29-00) 

Total 288 19 307 
(88-61 ) (+139) (100-00) 


t 

33. Out of the 1609 landiess labourers, 307 were cultivators during 
the ten years prior to the date of inquiry. Thus roughly one in five of the 
landless labourers at present used fo be a cultivator on his own account 
and had to leave that occupation on account of certain economic forces. 
It would be seen from the table that there were a few who took to cultiva- 
tion intermittently. But the significant fact is that 58 per cent. of those 
who are cultivators during the previous decade were continuously in that 
occupation for 5 years or a longer period. The intermittent cultivators or 
those who cultivated continuously for less than 5 years were perhaps not 
serious farmers, They may havo just attempted to take to independent 
eultivation for short period experiments. But the fact that 178 labourers 
out of 1609 were cultivators continuously for periods of 5 to 10 years 
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clearly indicates that economic forces are operating to swell the landless 
labour classes making it difficult for a number of cultivators to continue as 
independent farmers. 


34. There are various causes for this downward shift in occupation, 
Table IX-10 attempts & broad classification of these various causer, 
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35. The two most important causes responsible for driving out 
persons from eultivation to work as landless labourers are eviction by 
land-owners and jack of capital, Nearly half of those who used to be 
cultivators and have become landless labourers had to change their 
Occupation on account of these two causes. Eviction may be due to the 
land-laws in operation and the institutional frame-work; but under the 
normal economic law the pressure of population on land and the lack of 
alternative employment opportunities render it possible for the land- 
owner to evict the tenants. The poor, cultivators in many cises did not 
have resources to continue cultivation and had, therefore, no alternative 
but to join the labouring class. Persistent failure of crop due to flood or 
drought, chronic illness of the cultivator and unsatisfactory return from 
land were also responsible in scme cases for farmers giving up cultivation, 
Some times partition of the family land made holdings too small to rake 
them worth while to cultivate, There were thus various causes on 
account of which a cultivator was driven to give up his occupation and 
earn his livelihood by hiring out his labour. Various such factors would 
operate bringing about shifts in social and economic status. But the 
information brought out from the table makes a definite indication that 
labouring classes in the rural areas are progressively on the increase and 
the downward shift in occupation has been due §0 the stagnant character 


of the cconomy where increasing?population is unable to find alternative 
ocoupations, 


Wage Structure 


36. It is a well-known fact that: agricultural labour constitutes the 
lowest income —group in the community. It has been shown earlier that 
for a considerable part of the year the rural labour does not find any 
employment, As such, the daily wage which he earns is not & proper 
indication of his total earnings. Nevertheless, the wage rates obtaining in 
different areas would show what position the labourers occupies in the 
rural economy. Before such a comparative picture is drawn up in respect 
of the different areas in the State, it will be useful to note the relative 
position of the agricultural labourer in Orissa compared with such labourers 
in other parts of India. The Agricultural Labour Enquiry of the Ministry 
of Labour, Government of India, collected exhaustive data in regard to 
agricultural wages in Indiu for tle year 1949-50. Their figures bring out 
‘the comparative position in the different States in India, 
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TABLE IX-H1 
Wage of agricultural Labour (1949-50) 


: Name of State Average Daily Wages 
_ Rs. As. Pies 
Assam 2 0 8 
Bihar 1 2 0 
Bombay 1 1 6 
Madhya Pradesh 0 12 1 
Madras 0 15 7 
Orissa 0 12 0 
Punjab 2 0 1 
Uttar Pradesh 1 8 8 
West Bengal 1 12 0 
Hyderabad 1 1 3 
Jammu & Kashmir 1 4 6 
Madhya Bharat 0 13 6 
Mysore 0 15 - 6 
PEPSU 2 8 2 
Rajsthan 1 3 3 
Sourastra 1 10 0 
Travancore-Cochin 1 10 7 


i i eo a tr 
(Agricultural Wages in India-Volume I—Ministry of Labour—P,41) 


37. It will be noticed from the table given above that the wage- 
rates in Orissa are the lowest among all the States in India. The wages are 
particularly high in PEPSU, Assam and Punjab and particularly low in 
Madhya-Bharat, Madhya Pradesh and Orissa. It is not necessary at this 
place to discuss the reasons for this difference. This is obviously due to the 
character of the economy of the areas concerned, But the fact remains that 
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the rural labour in Orissa used to get an average wage of only twelve annas 
a day which is the lowest in the whole of India. It is some times complain- 
ed, particularly by substantial farmers, that labour is not adequately avail- 
able in the countryside for employmont in agricultural operations, It is 
quite possible that in busy seasons, particularly for transplanting and 
harvesting operations, there may be difficulty in finding adequate 
labour for a few days. But the rate of wages prevailing in the countryside 
does not show scarcity of labour. Availability of labour must be considered 
against the wages offered for hiring the labour. Without reference to the 
price, adequacy of supply or demand has little meaning. Supply of a large 
volume of cheap labour cannot be a healthy feature of an economy, 


88. In Orissa, not only are wage rates low but the system of 
payment of wages is also largely of primitive character. In many places 
wages are paid iri kind. Jf such wages remain unchanged on account of 
tradition, inspite of rise in prices, they would be beneficial to the worker. 
Over very short period, wages in kind do remain unchanged, but since the 
Second World War, with the rise in prices wage-rates in kind havo also 
been frequently revised, 


39. Table IX-12 below shows the ‘ percentages of income earned by 
rural labaur in cash and kind. 
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TABLE IX-12 


Income of rural labour in cash and kind (Percentages) 


ne i i i ee ii i 


District Cash Income Kind Income 
i 

1. Balasore 82-05 17-95 
2 Cuttack 71-75 28-25 
3. Ganjam 77°73 22-27 
4. Puri 78-69 21-54 
5. Koraput 28-46 71-54 
6 Sambalpur 29-44 70-56 
1 Bolangir 32°31 67-69 
8. Dhenkanal 41°16 58°St 
9 Kalahandi on 36-55 63°45 
10. Keonjhar 68-45 31-55 
11. Mayurbhanj a 45°33 54-67 
12. Phulbani 22°33 7767 
13. Sundargarh I" 55°10 ” 44:90 
COASTAL i 76°35 23-65 
INLAND 38-42 61°58 
ORISSA 49-89 50°; 1 


40. For Orissa as & whole, half the total income earned by rural 

labour is obtained in cash and other half in kind. Payment in kind is 

n usually made in terms of paddy. Although, on the average, half the 
wages are received in kind, the inter-district differences in this respect 

are considerably wide, In the coastal district, more than three-fourths 

of the total wages are received in cash, while in the inland districts the 

proportion is only 38 per cent. Tn fact, except the districts of Keonjhar, 

Sundargarh and Mayurbhan]j, in all the other inland districts of the State 
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the proportion received in cash is verh ymuc less. Tn these three districts, 
on vccount of non-agricultural labour demanded in quarries and mines, 
wages are paid there in cash. The labourers coming from sorrounding 
areas to work in these establishments, therefoie, receive cash payments. 
In most other parts of the inland regions, paymont of wages in kind is 
rather a normal state of affairs. 


41, Where the standard of living is low, the income is almost 
entirely spent on food and the system of barter obtains in the locality, 
payment of wages in kind becomes the usual feature and it does not create 
much of inconvenience. This system of payment is therefore, prevalent in & 
primitive type of economy. The difference in the character of the 
ec.nomy between the coastal and the inland regions is indica- 
ted by the system of wage payment obtaining in these areas, If wages 
become higher, amenities of life are improved and the standard of Jiving is 
raised, cash paymets will necessarily replace the payments made now in 
kind. But in view of the prevalence of the primitive pattern of agricui- 


tural economy, po.yments in kind are still the prominent feature of agricul- 
tural wages 


42. Table IX-13 showns the rates of wages in cash and kind earned 
in farm and non-farm work in different parts of the State. 
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43. Taking the State as a whole, a man earns 70 nP. on the average 
as daily wage while a woman earns only 50 nP. This is somewhat lower 
than the findings of the Agricultural Labour Enquiry conducted five years 
ago. While prices had been rising, there was no improvement in agricul- 
tural wages during this period. Agricultural wages continue unchanged 
for fairly long periods unless rise in prices becomes acute and persistent. It 
will be noticed from the table that while the wages received in cash by 
men and women labourers are considerably different, when payment is 
received in kind the difference is very much narrowed down. 
In respect of non-farm work, while cash-wages are higher than in farm- 
work, wages received in kind are lower. There is thus a clear indication 
that wages in kind are not properly correlated with wages received in cash. 
Paddy wages continue unchanged by force of traditions and since such 
wages have been fixed in relation to food requirements of the lobourer, it 
is expected that these would continue unchanged. Payment in kind 
Jargely depends upon the convenience of the employer. In the time of the 
harvest the farmer can pay a little more, in terms of paddy. This may not 
be practicable for non-farm employ ment which js made generally available 
when paddy prices are higher than in harvest seasons. The districts of 
Cuttack and Sam balpur are among those where wages in cash are highest 
in Orissa, but ‘popes 0 kind are jhighest in Ganjam. Any camparison 
between wages in different areas or in respect of farm and non-farm work or 
Ils regard to wages paid to men and women clearly brings out that there 
re 
of the State. Nevertheless, the lack of i ଖା 
and kind shows the primitive character of th କା ନ ଏନ 
the rural economy. This also indicates lack y ନ୍ନ ଆ ତ 

i : of mobility and of reaction to 
outside economic forces. 


44. In the districts of Balasore, Koraput and Kalahandi the 
rates are particularly low, In these areas tribal labour is ର 1 Wa 
farm work, and non-farm occupations are exceedingly mea ployed in 
.wages have been somewhat favourably affected in no Fa 
r 


and Sundargarh where non-farm em | 
mployment b ; 
schemes of development. y ecame available under-the 


45, A picture with regard Ww 
gard to:average wages does n i 
: PS9T ot bring. 
wage structure and the significant periodic’ deviations Th 
difference between maximum tage and minimum wage in pr b 
of bo 


farm ” ’ 
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wage received in agricultural work is Rs. 2, the minimum wage is as low 
as only a quarter of a rupee. In non-farm work the maximum wage 
is as high as Rs. 3, while the minimum is the same as in the 
agricultural employment. This brings out the uncertainty in the demand 
for labour from time to time during the course of a year on account of 
which at times the labourer is forced to accept something which can hardly 
be called wages for work. The extent of under-employment is clearly 
discernible from this type of wage-structure. If the labourer is able to 
get Rs. 2 a day from agricultural work and Rs. 3 from non-farm occupa- 
tions and if this becomes possible for 10 to 11 months in the year, condi- 
tions in rural areas would be very different. Complaint of farmers that 
labour is not adequately available and that wages are fairly high refer 
perhaps to only occasional state of affairs in the most busy seasons of 
agricultural operations. But the average rate of wages received and the 
“unbelievable minimum to which wages can go clearly show that.a large 
percentage of the rural population depending on labour for subsistence is 
obliged to remain under-emploped and, therefore, under-nourished, 


46. The Agricultural Labour Enquiry collected extensive data about 
employment, wages and standards of living and showed the wide varia. 
tions that exists in different parts of India. All the same, their report 
showed only degrees of poverty in which the extent of poverty is highest 
in Orissa. Tt is a matter of almost common knowledge that rural labour is 
dangerously near the level of subsistence, According to the findings’ ot the 
Agricultural Labour Enquiry, 84‘6 per cent, of the income of an agricu’tu- 
ral labour is devoted to food. Even so, it is not possible to obtain the 
necessary dietary requirements. Although according to the Engel’s Law 
when income increases the proportion of income spent on. food diminishes, 
in respect of rural labour this does not happen Being in chronic deficiency 
of food, any increase in wages is entirely absorbed in food. The index of 
the strength of the rural economy is the coadition of rural labour} and the 
wage structure clearly demonstrates utter weakness. There have been 
suggestions from time”to time to prescribe minimum wages for agricultu- 
ral labour. There is no doubt that on account of excess of labour supply 
the wage is kept depressed except in busy seasons of operation. But as 
Jong as the character of the rural economic structure continues unchanged 
and the population pressure in relation to land is excessive, any statutory 
provision of minimum wages in rural areas is scarcely expected to b> 
fruitful. The prime need for rural development is diversification of the 
economy, release of population from land and provision of non-farm 
employment on a wide scale integrated with agriculbural osvupxtionsg, 
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CHAPTER X 


NON-AGRICULTURAL SECTOR OF THE RURAL ECONOMY 


Industry 


In the agriculture-dominated rural economy of Orissa, only 
15-4 per cent. of the rural families have their main source of income from 
different types of non-agricultural occupations. These various occupations 
have been grouped under industry, trade, transport and service and profes- 
sions. The important features of these occupations and the socio- 
economic condition of the families depending on them are analysed in this 
chapter. 

2. The survey consisted of a sample of 1047 families whose main 
occupation was industry. The rural industries have been classified into 
23 broad categories. The list of industries might seem quite exhaustive in 
view of the meagre industrial development of the countryside in Orissa. 
Nevertheless, since the industries in the villages are of great varieties, it is 
necessary to point out their distinguishing broad features. Many of these 
various industries are connected with agriculture. Many others cater to 
the requirements of the local population, Only a few of these industries 
send out industrial articles to urban markets. 

3. Table X-1 gives the distribution of rural population with 
different industrial occupation in the rural areas, i 
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| Hi Tt is wellknown that weaving industry occupies the top 
position in the rural industrial sector. It will be observed from the table 
that one-third of the total industrial families depends on weaving. The 
textile goods produced by theso families are not only consumed in tho local 
market, but also, to a certain extent, sent out to urban areas. In extensive 
areas over the State, particularly in the inland region, mill-made cloth is 
sal quite unknown and local weaving meets the meagre demands. Next 
in importance to weaving, come three industries, namoly, bamboo and cane 
works, blacksmithy and pottery. Bamboo and cane are extensively grown 
in all the various parts of the State and basket-making is quite a common 
occupation. These articles are not merely sold in the villages concerned, 
but also sent to nearby ‘Hats’ from where they are sent by traders to 
urban areas. Smithy is a necessary ancillary occupation to agriculture. 
Where primitive implements are still in use in agriculiure, local smithy 
meets the requirements of the farmer. Earthen p ts and utensils are in 
wide use in the local areas. In fact in many parts of the inland region, 
brass, aluminium or similar other of utensils are still unknown. Even in 
urban centres earthen pots are in wide use. Under sucli conditions, 
pottery is necessarily an important industry, which meets not only the 
local needs, but also the requirements in neighbouring urban centres. Each 
of these three industries, namely, bamboo and cane work, smithy and 
pottery provides occupations to 10 to 14 per cent. of the total industrial 
families and 36-7 per cent. of these families derive their main source of 
income from these three industries. 


fb. The next group of industries which are fairly important in rural 
areas are goldsmithy, carpentary, confectionery, oil ghuny and rope- 
making. Each of these is the main occupation of about 4 per cent. of the 
total industrial families. Most of them turn out articles for lozal consump- 
tion though occasionally some of these products ‘are sent out to urban 
areas. But by their very character and the size of the industrial units, it 
would be evident that they are intended to meet only the local require. 
ments. Nevertheless, in the context of the poor industrial sector in the 
rural economy, each of these industries occupies a significant place. The 
other industries which are rather of minor importance are tailoring, bell- 
metal work, paddy-husking, masonary, fishing, puffed rice, milk and milks 
products, stone work, etc., All these are of miscellaneous character and 
many of them are confined to a few localities. Their importance to the 
rural economy is exceedingly meagre. Nevertheless, in view of the 
exceedingly limited industrial field, they cannot be neglected in the over- 


all economic picture. 
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6. The type of the industries and the extent of occupation they 
provide to the rural population show that the industrial sector is very 
primitive in character. They have just grown up incidentally to meet 
certain local needs. Where the general standard of living is very low, 
industries catering to local needs must necessarily be primftive and where 
these industries are poor, the general standard of living must also be low. 
And this state of affair has been persisting in the country-side over 
generations. 


Distribution of Industrial population 


7. From the table given above it may be noticed that although for 
the Stato as a whole, one-third of the total industrial population depends 
on weaving, the importance of this industry is considerably larger in the 
inland region thon in the coastal districts. While more than 37 per cent. 
of the industrial population in the inland districts take to weaving as their 
main occupation, the proportion is only 15 per cent. in the coastal dist- 
ricts. Weaving is particularly important in the districts of Keonjhar, 
Kalabhandi, Koraput, Phulbani, Bolangir and Sambalpur. In the tribal 
areas, local weaving supplies the entire requirements of the local popula- 
tion. That is one of the important reasons why in these districts a large 
proportion of industrial families takes to weaving. In fact, some of the 
agricultural families also take to weaving as subsidiary occupation. 
Although in weaving the inland areus score over the coastal districts, in 
most other industries the coastal area provides employments to = larger 
proportion of the population. It has already been pointed out earlier that 
the extent of rural industries in the coastal districts is fonsiderably larger 
than in the inland districts of the State and the coastal districts also have 
greater varieties in the distribution of industries. 

8, Table X-2 given below shows the caste-wise distribution of 
industrial families pursuing different industrial occupations in the State. 
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9. -It is interesting to see that two-thirds of the industrial popula 
tion belong to the class of caste Hindus. Almost in all kinds of ndusbries 
they distinctly have the advantage in having industrial occupations over 
tlie Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. In leather work and druin- 
making, the caste Hindus cannot evidently have any share. In bamboo 
and cane work the caste Hindus have relatively a small share. In fact, 
this industry is‘ carried on mostly by the inferior classes in the society. 
Othorwise in all the other fields of industrial activities, howsoever small 
they may be in the aggregate rural economy of the State, the caste Hindus 
occupy a dominating position. 


10. In certain industries, the Scheduled Castes have .a large ‘share. 
In bamboo and cane work and in rope-making, a vonsiderable number of . 
Scheduled Caste families finds their major source of income. In fact these 
two industries are more or less their caste occupations. Leather work -and 
drum-making, by their very nature, are confined ‘to Scheduled Castes 
alone. On caste considerations, other classes of the society do not take up 
these industries. In weaving these castes have a fair share; but in other 
industries they do not find much employment. The tribal people have 
very little share in the industrial activities in the rural areas. Only here 
and there casually, a few of them have some , industrial occupations. But 
broadiy speaking, they do not have much of industrial occupations. As 
has been pointed out earlier, in agriculture they have & much larger share 
than the Scheduled Caste families. Although these castes have a some- 
what larger share in the rural industries their share in agriculture being 
very small, they occupy the lower economic status than the tribal people. 


11. Table X-3 gives the distribution of industrial families according 
to their mother-tongue. 
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12. It may be observed from the table that the language of the 
State, i.e., Oriya is spoken by the large majority of the industrial popula- 
tion. As many as 96 per cent. of them speak Oriya and only 4 per cent, 
Lelong to other linguistic groups. Of them again, 1*7 per cent. speak the 
tribal languages. Thus only about 2 per cent. of the total industrial popu- 
lation in the villages speak Hindi, Bengali, Telugu and Urdu. As such, 
their number is insignificant, 14 is, therefore, not necessary to make any 
further analysis in this respect, since all the rural industrial families 
belong to the homogenous group of Oriyas. 


13. It may be useful to point out the extent of literacy among the 
industrial familios, and teble X-& gives this information. 
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TABLE X-4 


Distribution of Rural Industrial’sts in respect of their Literacy 


Sl. No. 


Type of Industry 


Literate 


a a tin, 


I; 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


Masonry 
Fishing 
Goldsmithy 
Blacksmithy 
Pottery 
Carpontary 
Weaving n 
Bamboo and Cane 
Confectionary 
Oil Ghunny 
Tailoring 
Bell Metal 


Paddy Husking 


2 
(50:00) 


20 
(43:48) 


21 


(15:44) 


11 
(10:48) 


14 
(160-00) 


9 
(64-29) 


3 
(15°79) 


Illiterate 


115 
(8456) 


94 
(89-52) 


32 
(71-11) 


248 
(71-06) 


i84 
(93-71) 


23 
(53-49) 


27 
(77-14) 


5 
(35:71) 


16 
(S21) 


Total 


4 
( 00:00) 


3 
(100-00) 


46 
(100-00) 


136 
(100-00) 


105 
(100-00) 


45 
(100-00) 


349 
(160-00) 


143 
(100-00) 


43 
(100-00) 


385 
(100:00) 


14 
(00-00 


14 
(100-00) 


19 
(100-00) 
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TABLE X-4—(concld.) 


Litcrate Tileeterat Total 


Sl. No. Type of industry 

> : § 8 
14. Puffed rice (00:00) (100:00) 

15. Milk ete. 10 
(100-00) (.00:00) 

16. Stone Work ଆ 2 
(00:00) (100-00) 

17. Leath Work 3 10 13 
(23-08) (76:92) (100-00) 

18. Rope making L 44 45 
(2:22) (97:78) (00:00) 

19. Lime making 1 1 2 
( 0:09) (50:60) (100-0 ) 

20. Drum making 5 5 
{100-00}  (100-.0) 

al, Horn work Cl 1 
(100-00) (100-00) 

22, Cycle repairing 1 1 
(100 00) (100-00) 

23- Others 2 1 3 
(66:67) (33:33) (100-00) 

ORISSA 243 805 1,048 


(23:20) (76:80) (100-00) 
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14. It may be observed from the table that among the peopie who 
derive their main source of income from industry in the rural industries, 
23 per cent. arc literate. ‘This is much higher than the percentage of 
literacy for the State as a whole, which is only 16. This would indicate 
that literacy has helped in pursuing a higher occupation in the community. 
Or it may be that on account of the character of occupation it has heen 
possible for the heads of the families concerned to send their children to 
schools. At any rate, this is a definite feature that literacy is much 
larger amorng industrial families in the countryside than amor:g the 
agriculturists. 


15. Among, the goldsmiths,* confectioners, tailors ond bell-metal 
workers, literacy is particularly high, These are among the more lucra- 
tive industrial occupations and people with some education have taken to 
these cccupaticns, who in turn are able to provide education to their 
children. On the other hand industries, like, rope-making, paddy-huskipg, 
bamboo and cane work etc. have a very large percentage of illiterate 
persons. These are industries which are meagre sources of inecme to the 
families concerned and literate or educated people clo not very much take 
to these occupations, Thus the table clearly indicates that with some 
education it is possible for people to climb up in economic status in 
pursuing lucrative occupations. 


16. To make an &¢ssesement of the chaiacter of industry and the 
position it occupies in the ruial economy , one has to enquire into its size 
in terms of employment offered, capital investment and the volume of 
output. The nature of industrial concerns and the possibilities of their 
growth may be vigualised by analysing the size-structure. Table X-5 
below gives the data relating to the number of labourers engaged per 
industrial establishment in different types of industries in the rural areas 
ot the State. 
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17. For Orissa asa whole, the average number of workers Ih & 
rural industry is only 2-29. Out of the 23 types of industrics, there are as 
many as 12 where the labour employed per establishment is less than two. 
In 10 of them the number of labour per industrial unit is between 2 to 
3 persons. It is thus clear that the scale of operations in the rural 
industries is extremely small. These establishments are generally family- 
interprises where hired labour is scarcely employed. Like most farming 
operations, these induscrial units are family occupations. The entrepreneur 

is himself the only worker or he works with the aid of one or two members 

of his family. Hired labour is so few that it is not worth while enquiring 
into the wages paid to these labourers in industrial establishments. As 
family establishments, the workers work according to rheir convenience 
without any prescribed or regulated working hours and, what is more 
important, their wages are not computed on business lines in ascertaining 
the cost of production of the products turned out. Most of these rural 
industries are thus essentially family-occupations. 


18. In the table, differentiation has been made between skilled and 
unskilled labour. Skilled-labour, in this connection, does not imply labour 
which has received specific training for undertaking the work. Whatever 
skill might be required in the industries concerned has been acquired 
through experience in working in the very same place. Younger members 
learn the skill from the elder members of the family. ‘Thrce-fourths 
of all the workers engaged in rural industries are skilled in that limited 
sense of the term. Indeed, in most of these industries, the skill is of 
primitive character; but non-the-less this cannot be acquired immediately 
without a certain period of apprenticeship. Female labourers constitute & 
very small proportion of the total number of workers. In the skilled 
group, only 22-17 per cent. are females. But among the unskilled workers, 
women have a large proportion, Obviously the major portion of industrial 
work is done by men. In some industries, like rope-making, puffed rice, 
paddyhusking and confectionery, women have a larger share.:So far as 
‘unskilled workers are concerned, the average number of females per 
industrial unit is larger than that of males. Only a few children are 
employed here and there in certain industries to assist the elders. Only 
5 per cent, of all the workers are children, i.e,, of less than 13 years in age 
and out of them four-fifths are unskilled. It is thus evident that even in 
the rural areas child labour is not much ‘used in industries. 


19. Table X-6 below shows the cost of production under the various 
items in the different industries. I 
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20. Cost of production ‘has been computed under 11 different 
constituents, It would be obvious that in a primitive industrial concern, 
the major part of the cost must necessarily be incurred under raw 
materials. Mince very little capital is invested in these industrics in 
machinery or equipment, labour and raw materials are the most important 
elements of the factors of production. Labour is very largely family 
labour and not labour hired from outside and wages of the members of the 
family are not computed as a part of the cost of production. Tho 
table clearly shows that the outstanding portion of the total cost is under 
the item of raw materials. Of course, in certain industries, like masonry, 
.fAishing or stone works, no raw material is involved, On the aggregate, 
out of o total average cost of Rs. 246/- in the different industries, as-much 
as Rs. 232/- constitute the cost under raw materials. That is to say, 
94 por cent, of the total costs in rural industries is the cost incurred under 
raw materials. This clearly indicates the charactor of the rural industries. 

21. As has been pointed out earlier, hired labour is very scarcely 
engaged in these industries. Out of 2,400 persons in the samples engaged 
in rural industries, early 9 are hired. Accordingly, the cost involved in 
paying wages to hired labour is exceedingly small. On account of lack of 
adequate data it is not possible to calculate the imputed value of the 
family labour engaged in these rural industries. The entire net income 
obtained after the disposal of the output constitutes, therefore, not merely 


the profits, but also wages payable to the members of the family working 
in the industries concerned. 


22. The cost under fuel is exceedingly small, tho average per 
industrial establishment being only Rs. 2-40. Fucl is, in fact, used in 
goldsmithy and blacksmithy, in confectionery, and in ghunny and lime 
making, Moss rural industries do not need any power except human 
labour. As such, fuel is not a significant proportion in the total cost of 
production. The cost under transport and marketing is almost negligible. 
This indicates that the producer sells his articles only in the place hero 
they are produced and does not take them to profitable markets away 
from his home. Sometimes, traders come and buy froin his home and 
sell things at a considerable profit in urban and semi-urban arcas.- But 
the producer himself scarcely obtains any share in the enhanced 
price. The table indicates that the industrial worker himself 
does not take much share in marketing his own goods. All other items 
of cost of production are scarcely of any significance to attract notice. In 
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view of the fact that 91 por cent of the uggregate cost comes under ray 


materials, all other items can be safely ignored. This basic feature 
adequately expresses the character of the rural industries. 


23. ‘'f'oble X-7 gives below the amount of capital invested, on the 
average, in different typos of industrial establishments. 
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TABLE X-7 


Capital Invested per Establishment 


eet 


Typo of Industry rnd ନ 
5 establishments C2Pital 
2 8 4 
Masonry 4 19-62 
Fishing 3 67-50 
Goldsmithy 46 2,8530-69 
Blacksmithy 1386 3,709-05 
Pottery 105 848-50 
Carpentry 45 2,804-24 
Weaving 349 65,614-49 
Bamboo and Cane 143 3,343°51 
Confectionery 43 680-23 
Oil Ghunny 35 2,961-84 
Tailoring 14 4,852:97 
Bell Metal 14 1,1380:67 
Paddy husking 19 115°11 
Puffed rice » 8 90-41 
Milk etc. 10 1,619-23 
Stone works 2 40-50 
Leather works 13 66787 
Rope making 45 605-28 
Lime making 2 22°31 
Drum making 8 107-12 
Horn works 1 20-19 
Cycle repairing 1 96-00 
Others 4 53-00 
All Rural 
Industries 1,047 93,138-30 


Capital invested 
per 
establishment 
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24. On the average, in an industrial establishment in rural aroas, thee 
value of capital invested is only Rs. 83, ‘The scale of operation is thus J 
abundantly clear. Only in weaving, tailoring and maintaining mileh cattle 
the investmont is considerably larger. But in most other industries the 
capital invested is so insignificant that the establishment concerned is 
almost entirely a placo of work without any equipment. | 


25. This information may be re-arranged to consider the extent of ? 
capital invested per labour engaged in the:different, industrial ‘establish- 
ments and table X-8 gives this analysis. 
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TABLE X-8 


Capital invested for Unit of Labour 


No. of Labourers Capital per Unit 


Sl, No, Type of Industry Total 
Capital of labour 

1 2 3 4 5 
1. Masonry 19-62 4 4:91 
2. TFishing 67-50 7 . 9-64 
3. Goldsmithy 2,638-96 74 35°99 
4. Blacksmithy 3,702-09 320 11-59 
5. Pottery 84650 237 3°58 
6.. OCarpentary 2,804-2# 52 45-32 
7. Weaving 65,674:43 890 73-74 
8. Bamboo & Cane 3,343-°51 352 9°50 
9. Confectionery 680-23 94 7-24 
10. Oli Ghunny 2,961-84 64 45-26 
11. Tailoring 4,852-97 18 269-61 
12, Bell metal 1,160-67 283 50:45 
13. Paddy husking 115-11 26 4:43 
14. Puffed rice | 90-41 11 S22 
15. Milk etc. 1,619-23 292 73:60 
16. Stone works 40-50 3 13°50 
7. Leather works 667-87 32 20-87 
18. Rope making 605-25 140 4°32 
19. Lime making 22-31 4 5-58 
20. Drum making 107-12 11 9-74 
21. Horn works 20-19 1 2-19 
22, Cycle repairing 96-00 1 96-00 
23. Others 58:00 4 13°25 
All Industries 2,40 58-50 


93,138-30 
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26. In this table the ratio has been calculated between labour and 
capital invested in the rural industries. Considering all the rural indust- 
rial establishments in the State, the average amount cf capital invested 
per labour is only Rs, 39. Here tailoring is the only industry where 
per worker investment of capital is fairly large when compared with tho 
other industries in tho rural areas. Even in weaving and dairy industries 
where the capital invested per establishment was somewhat considerable 
in relation to labour employed, the investment per worker is quite small. 
Cycle repairing which requires a few tools and implements comes out as 
second among the different industries from the point of view of capital 
investment per worker. In many industries the ratio of capital to labour 
is so insignificant that it might not seem reasonable to consider them as 
industrial establishments. 


£7. All this analysis brings out clearly the character of the rural 
industries in the State, They are basically family concerns where little or no 
hired labour is used- Many of these industries are again caste occupations 
where whatever skill is needed is learnt from the elders of the family 
without any course of training anywhere else- These industries have very 
little of tools and implements. Raw materials are shaped into finished 
products by family members in their homes. Investment of capital is 
meagre, These industries are thus primitive in their features and very 
little industrial technique has entered into these establishments. 


Trade 


28. In the rural economy where most people consume what they 
produce, the scope for trading activities is very much limited, Out of the 
total rural families in the State, only 1-7 per cent. depend on trade as their 
main occupation. A seller or shopkeeper in the village sells certain kinds of 
goods needed by the local population. It is, therefore, difficult to classify 
these traders on the basis of the articles of their trade. Nevertheless, a 
broad classification has been attempted and the traders have been 
classified into 24 different categories according to the goods they deal in. 
Table X-9 gives the classification of the trading families in‘ these 24 
types in the different areas of the State, 
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29. It would be observed from the table that the large majority of 
traders deal in grocery articles. They constitute more than 30 per cent. 
of the total traders. Considering the Jevel of living in the villages, articles 
of food would normally constitute the major portion of the demand of the 
population. Accordingly grocery shops form the major portion of trading 
activities in the villages. Fish forms an important item of consumption 
and there are many families whose main occupation is selling fish in the 
villages. About 20 per cent. of the rural traders deal in fish. Next to 
grocery, fish forms the important item of trade in the rural areas and the 
two together form the main occupation of half of the total traders. Trading 
is thus confined largely to food articles including fish. The habit of taking 
tea is fast expanding in the villages and in many places, it is quite 2 
common sight to come across a tea stull. This trade has so much 
expanded that about 12 per cent. of the traders have taken to this as their 
main source of occupation. 


30. There are dealers who sell rice, vegetablcs, milk etc. ‘They are 
distinguished from general grocers in the sense that the seller carries the 
particular article to the consumors’ homes or to to local ‘Hats’ and in this 
occupation 4 to 5 per cent. of the total traders are engaged. These traders 
and tea stall keepers should be considered along with grocers, and sellers of 
fish, rice, vegetables and milk, since all of them deal in food and drink in 
the rural areas. All these taken together constitute 66:75 per cent. of the 
total traders. In view of the simple requirements of the village popula- 
tion, necessarily food and drink constitute the major portion of local trade 
and two-thirds of the traders deal in these articles. 


31. After food must necessarily come clothings, The clothing require- 
ments of the poor villagers are still very small and only 3-17 per cent. of 
the total traders cater to the needs of the villagers. Very often, many of 
the villagers come to urban centres to make their purchases, and parti- 
cularly, of cloth. As such, the 3 per cent. of the traders of the local areas 
cannot be considered to be the only suppliers of cloth in the rural areas, 
After food and clothing come the conventional necessaries and the most 
important items under them are betel and tobacco. In fact, in some cases 
a person would rather reduce his ‘food consumption than go without 
chewing betel or using tobacco in some form. Betel shops in the villages 
form the main occupation of more than 5 per cent of the traders, Various 
types of intoxicants are in use and about 2 per cent of the traders find 
occupation in this trade. In the rural economy cattle trade is expected to 
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be a lucrative occupation and about 5 per cent. of the traders take to this 
trade. This is the general picture of trading occupation in the villages. 
Other types of trades are of miscellaneous character and provide occupation 
to a very small proportion of the population. 


Distribution of Trading Families 


32, Caste still plays & dominant part in assigning occupations. 
alshough this is fast changing in the urban centres, the occupational 
distribution in rural areas is largely determined by caste considerations. 
Table X-10 shows the distribution of traders according to the major classes 
of population. 
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33. Out of every 788 trading families, 488 belong to the caste 
Hindus. They form about 61 per cent. of the rural population and among 
the traders their percentage is 62. In percentage terms, therefor6, the 
caste Hindus have a share in trade consistent with theicr population. The 
Scheduled Castes and the other religions have a somewhat larger propor- 
tion in trade when viewed against their elative population strength. The 
tribal people have not been able to get their relative share in trading 
activities. It may be observed that the caste Hindus take to trade in all 
different types of articles except a few, like leather work and Kendu 
leaves. The Scheduled Caste dealers doinot have any share in the rela- 
tively profitable trades of bell metals, tailoring, medicine, gold and silver 
etc. Many of them are small grocers and in the sales of fish and Kendu 
Jeaves they have distinctly a large share, More than half of the tiibal 
traders deal in various kinds of forest products. This is only natural 
because they inhabit the forest areas. 


34. The composition of the traders is further elaborated’ by looking 
into their distribution in the different parts of the State and this informa- 
tion is given in table X-11 below. 
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35. Tn the coastal districts where the caste Hindus form about 
three-fourths of the population, their share in local trade is of similar 
proportions. In Mayurbhanj and Sundargarh, tribal people constitute 
more than half the population. While in Mayurbhanj their share in trade 
is commensurate with their population, in the district of Sundargarh they 
have very little share and the caste Hindus control the major part of 
trading activities. In Koraput, similarly, although the Scheduled Castes 
form only 12 per cent. of the population, about 43 per cent. of the trade is 
in their hands, In Kalahandi, Phulbani and Keonjhar tribal people form 
the large section of the population; but in the rural trade they donot have 
any significant share. In fact, in most of these areas they do not partici- 
pate in any trado activities at all. 


36, It may be useful to look into the distribution of traders 
according to their mother tongue and table X-12 gives this distribution. 
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37. It may be noticed that three-fourths of the total traders are 
Oriya-speaking and more than 14 per cent. speak various tribal languages. 
As such, people speaking other languages are very few in the rural trade 
of the State. Telugu-speaking traders form only 7 per cent., while Hindi, 
Urdu, Bengali and Gujrati are spoken by less than 5 per cent. of the 
traders. It will be pointed out later that the composition is different so 
far as urban trade is concerned, But the rural areas are almost 6x- 
clusively Oriya-speaking and, as such, the share of people speaking 
other langueges is negligible in the rural trade, 


38. The distribution of these linguistic groups over the different 
districts of the State may be noticed from table X-13 below. 
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39. Thurs are somo stray Hindi-speaking traders in the districts of 
Balasore, Cuttack, Sambalpur, Bolangir, Keonjhar, Mayurbhanj and 
Sundargarh. In the district of Puri, there are quite a few Urdu.speaking 
traders in the rural areas and the few Telugu speaking treaders are 
confined to the districts of Ganjam and Koraput. 

40. .As was done in the case of industry ‘it is worth while analysing 
if there is any correlation between education and trade in the countryside 
of the State. Table X-14 gives: below thejratio of literaté and iiliterate 
persons in the different types of trades. 
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TABLE X-14 


Literate & illiterate families in each type of trade 


(Percentages are given in the brackets) 


Type of trade Literate Illiterate Total 


9. 


ON 


Teatstall-etc. 35 58 93 
(37-64) (62-36) (100-0 ) 
Rice ets 5 8 13 
(38-46) (61°54) (100:0.)) 
Vegetables 6 6 5 11 
(54°55) (45:48) (100-00) 
Milt etc. 2 1 18 
(15-39) (84-61) (100-00) 
Fish etc. 35 120) 15 
(22°58) (77-42) (100-00) 
Clothes 12 13 25 
(48-00) (52°00) (100°00) 
Grocery 132 19 241 
(54°77) (45°23) (100-00) 
Stationery 11 3 14 
(78°57) (21-43) (100-00) 
Iron Products 2 3 5 
(40-00) (60-00) {100-00) 
Bell Metals 1 1 
(100-00) (100-00) 
Pottery I 1 1 
(100*00) (100-00) 
Cycle Parts 1 1 
(106-00) (100-00) 
Tailoring 1 1 
(100-00) {100-00) 
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Si. 
No. 


Type of trade 


Medicine 

Gold & Silver 
Leather works 
Bamboo & cane work 
Forest products 
Kendu leaf 
Betel leaf 

Lime 

Cattle 

Wino etc. 
Others 


Total 


{ 432 


eo 


Literate INiterate 


2 
(160-00) 
2 
(100-00) 
2 
(40-¢0) 
1 
(33-33) 


15 
(18-99) 


~—. 


27 
(61-36) 
1 

(100-00) 


13 
(32-50) 


8 
(57:14) 


2 
(20-00) 


316 
(40-10) 


Total 

2 
(100-00) 

2 
(100-00) 

3 5 
(60-90) (100-00) 

2 3 
(66-67) (100-00) 

64 ` 9 
(81-01) (1C0 00) 

14 14 
(100-00) (100-00) 

17 44 
(58-64) (100-00) 

କି ] 
(100-00) 

27 40 
(67°50) (100-00) 

6 14 
{42-86) (100-00) 

8 10 
(S0-00) (160-0) 

472 78 ` 
(59-90) (100-00) 
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41. Taking the State as a whole, 40 per cent. of the traders are 
l'terate. The average figure of literacy in Orissa was only 16 acco rding 
49 the Census of 1951. It appears, therefore, that literacy assists in 
pursuing a more profitable occupation within the agricultural economy in 
the rural areas. Amongst the traders of different types, the proportion of 
literates is higher than the average figure of literacy. But in certain 
particular trades, as in stationeries, groceries, vegetables, betel leaves and 
wine and intoxicants, the proportion is particularly high. These are 
among the more profitable rural trades. The conclusion therefere, emerges 
ihat some education opens out a desire to pursue a more lucrative 
occupation. 


42. The scope for trade in the local areas in the villages is very 
much limited. This is largely because the major portion of the articles 
consumed by the villagers is produced by the families concerned, The 
low level of living also very much limits trading operations. The different 
trading activities are still largely influenced by caste considerations and 
the various castes, broadly speaking, have a commensurate share in trading 
activiries. The tribal population does not enjoy corresponding share in 
this occupation. The statistical information clearly indicates that educa- 
tion has influenced considerably adoption of superior occupations, 


Size of Trading Units 


43. As in the case of industries the character of trading operations in 
the rural areas can -be gauged by looking into the size and extent of the 
operations of the trading establishments. The number of labourers 
engaged in an establishment would provide an index of its size. Table X-15 
gives the number of labourers engaged per trading unit in the rural areas. 
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44. On the average, a trading establishment gives employment to 
1°72 persons. The immediate conclusion that emerges is that these aro all 
tiny concerus with exceedingly limited operations. In some types of 
concerns, like trading in milk and milk-products, fish, pottery, tarilored 
articles, medicine, forest products, and gold and silver, the average 
number employed is only 2 or a little more. In all other cases, it is much 
smaller. Almost all these people engaged in trade are small retailers who 
have got tiny shops or who carry thoir articles from door to door for sale. 


45. The real significant feature of these trading establishments is that 
they are basicaly family concerns. It would be noticad from the table 
that of the 1*72 workers engaged on the average in & vrading unit, 1°56 are 
members of the ‘cor.cerned families and hired labour constitutes only 0-08 
per unit. That is to say out of 10,000 persons engared in rural trade, 
«only 8 are hired workers. Tt is, therefore, clear that traders in the rural 
areas are small cdlomestic concerns. Like most industrial establishments 
in the countryside, trade is a sort of lifs of some of the rural families. 
This is true in respect of all different vnrieties of trade since hired labour 
which is used jn only a few of them is too insignificant to be taken 
notice of. 


‘46. The scale of cperations of the trading units can be properly 
visualised with reference to the value of the stock of goods of the trading 
units of different types. To obtain a broad picture, the value of goods 
on stock on the day of inspection was ascertained in course of the survey. 
In the tables given below the value of stock per establishment has been 
computed irrespective of the kinds of goods dealt in. Table X-16 gives 
the total value of stock and the average value per trading unit in the 
different types of concerns on the day of inspection, while table X-17 
presents the same information in respect of the different districts of the 
State. 
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TABLE X-!6 


Value of stock of goods on the day of inspection 


{In Rupees 


Type.wiss 


Type of Trade 


Total 
valur of 
stock 


oo 


i ee i wu i i ee 
SO oo — F gt fp WwW NO = © 


20. 


1500S Ot BD RD 


Tea-stall etc. 

Rice 

Vegetables ନ 
Milk. and milk Products 
Fish 

Clothes os 
Grocery 
Stationery 

Iron goods 

Bell metals 

Pottery 

Cyele parts 

Taitoring 

Medicines 

Gold and Silv or poe 
Leather se 
Bamboo and cane work 

Forest Products 

Kendu leaf 


eos 


Lhe 


Betel leaf on 
Lime ହଃ 
Cattle 
Wine etc. 
Others 

Total 


47572 
56-44 
88:41 
36°53 

2,155'47 
2,0912-2 
2,1937-59 

1,407:43 

1,707:75 

7:19 
49:75 

© 0187 
10°57 
15-50 
41:00 
20-00 

1,30. -12 

556-56 


470:57 
5:37 
99575 
1,3) 218 


80-00. 


54,028-82 


Number Average 
of value of 
establishment stock 
93 5-1 
13 4 34 
11 8:03 
13 2-81 
155 13°91 
25 3549 
241 91-083 
14 100-53 
5 341-55 
1 7-19 
1 43-75 
1 30187 
1 10-37 
2 775 
2 20°50 
5 4-00 
3 454 Ot 
79 73 
14 ଶି 
44 10-69 
1 937 
40 24:89 
14 93°01 
iv 8-0n 
788 68°56 
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TABLE X-17 
Vaiue of stock of gopds on the day of inspection 
In Rupees 


District-wise 
Ts ET rr 


Total Number Average value 
SL No. District value of of Esta- of stocks per 
stock blishment establishment 
er ts 
l. Balasore a 6 076-96 28 217*93 
2, Cuttack 12,090-21 47 257-24 
3 Ganjam 4,824°49 165 29°24 
4 Puri I 3,946'80 68 58-04 
8 Koraput 1,881-07 77 24°44 
6. Symbalpur 15,957-66 48 332-45 
7 Bolangir os 749-28 50 14-98 
8 Dhenkanal 1,340:35 52 25°77 
9 Kalahandi 596-74 37 16-13 
10. Keonjhar 957-53 19 50-39 
11. Mayurbhan}j ws 51259 50 10:25 
12, Phulbani 1,409-41 126 11-18 
13. Sundargarh 3,684-8 3 21 175-44 
ORISSA କି 54,0288 2 788 68-56 


GO Oooo 
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47. From the figures given in tables X-16 and X-17, it is’clear that 
the shops are exceedingly small in size. An average shop maintains & 
stock worth only Rs, 68/„ on any particular day. Trading establishments 
dealing in cloth, iron goods, cycle and cycle parts, and bamboo and cane 
works maintain a somewhat larger volume of stock varying from Rs. 300/- 
to Rs. 800/- in value, But-in all other types of establishments, the stock 
is too small to require much capital investment. In grocery, stationery 
and vine trades, the average stock is worth about Rs. 100/. ; but in most 
other concerns it is negligible. In fact, in some of them it is less than 
even worth Rs. 10/-. It is clear, therefore, that except in respect of a few 


traders, in the vast majority of cases the scale of operation is exceedingly 
small. 


48. With regard to the distribution of the trading units in different 
districts of the State, it may be observed that in the districts of 
Sambalpur, Cuttatk, Balasore and Sundargarh, the average value of stock 
maintained Tis Rs. 200/- to Rs. 800/-, in Puri and Keonijhar it is about 
; Rs. 50/- and in all other, districts of the State, the amount is too small 
to merit consideration. This district-wise distribution indicates that trade 
in cloth, cycle and cycle parts, bamboo and cane works, and also in 


stationery and wine etc. obtains to a considerable extent in these five 
, districts. 


49. The comparative size of the different trading concerns may not 
be properly appreciated with reference to the value of stocks maintained 
by them. Some traders have a very frequent turnover and therefore, 
may not have to maintain large stocks on any particular day. Some 
articles are perishable in character and are sold away the veiy day they 
are obtained from the producers or the wholesalers. It is necessary to 
have a broad idea of the average value of sale per year which would 
provide a better index. of tho size of the trading unit, Table X-18 shows 
the total sale proceeds in different types of trade in the year previous to 
to the year of survey and the average value of sale during that year. 
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5. 
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7. 
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16. 
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TABLE X-18 


Sale Proceeds of Rural Traders (Type-wise) 


Types of Trade 


Tea-stall etc. 
Rice 
Vegetables 
Milk etc. 

Fish etc. 

Cloth etc. 
Grocery 
Stationery 
Iron goods etc. 
Bell metal 
Pottery 

Cycles etc. 
Tailoring 
Medicine 

Gold and Silver 


Leather 


Ln 


— 


Total sale 
last year 


36.060-00 
9,540-75 
8,927-00 
5,420-00 

83,680:54} 

1,18,819-00 
6,99,618-35 
6,902-00 
665-00 
170-00 
150-00 
160-00 
24000 
700-00 
300-00 


2,350-00 


No. of Average 

traders sale per 

annum 
93 387-74 
18 733-90 
1 811-55 
13 416-92 
155 539-93 
25 4,752-76 
241 2,902-98 
14 493-00 
5 133-00 
Pr I 170'00 
1 130-00 
1 160-00 
1 240-00 
2 35000 
2 150-00 
5 470-00 


AN 
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TABLE X-18 (contd,) 


Sl, No. Types of Trade Total sale No. of Average 
last year traders sale per 

annum 

17. Bamboo cane 8,240*00 3 2,746-67 
18. Forest products 21,160-00 79 267-885 
19. Kendu leaf eas 21199 14 15-14 
20. Betel leaf ot 38,905-00 44 884-20 
21. Lime 130:00 1 130-00 
22. Cattle 40,55 0-00 40 1,013-75 
23. Wine etc. 28,159-00 14 2,011°36 
24. Others 3,008-00 10 300-80 
Total 11,14,074-59 788 1,413-80 
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50. Tt was noticed earlier that traders in cloth, bamboo and Cans 
work, cycle and cycle parts, iron goods etc. maintained comparatively 
larger stocks than most other traders in the rural areas. The above table 
clearly shows that grocers come second to the dealers in cloth in regard to 
the total value of sales per year. In grocery, the turnover is quick and 
the sellers do not have to maintain large quantities over Jong periods. 
Dealers in cattle are icdeed people who make negotiations and do not 
have to maintain stocks of cattle. As such, although the average value 
of the stock is negligible the total sale is considerable, Perishable articles, 
like fish and betel leaves, are not kept in stock, but traders in these 
articles always have a quick turnover. As such, their average sale is much 
larger than what is indicated by the stocks held by them. Excepting a 
few articles, most of the commodities traded in rural areas are such that 
any large scale carryover is not necessary. Even so, it is found that the 
average sale of a trading concern comes to only Rs. 1,414/- per year. That 
being so, the size of the concern is indeed quite small. 


51, The information given in the foregoing parsgraphs clearly sugg- 
ests that like industries, trading units in the rural areas are small family 
occupations, primitive in structure. Their scale of operations fits in with 
the general pattern of the socio-economic structure of the rural economy. 
In a largely self-sufficient household economy; scope for trade is exceedingly 
limited. Nevertheless, the few families engaged in rural trade occupy & 
somewhat superior economic position compared with the vast number of 
small farmers. 


LM 


Transport ” 


52. There are & very few families in rural areas who take to trans- 
port as their main occupation. Many agricultural families have bullocks 
and bullock carts and, at times, by hiring them out, they earn a supple- 
mentary income, Transport is mainly a casual operation taken to by 
agricultural families, The extent of trade and the character of trading 
operations shown in the preceding paragraphs indicate that there is not 
much scope for transport being undertaken as a main occupation by any 
considerable number of families. In course of the survey, there were 
found only 35 samples in the rural areas who depend on transport as their 
main occupation. The distribution of these persons in different parts of 
the State is given below in table X-19. 
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TABLE X-19 


District-wise distribution of households engaged in Rural transport 


District Cart 


(Sample figures) 


Boat Truck 


Others Total 


ll ll ol ii is 


10. 


11. 


13. 


Re 


Balasore I 
Cuttack 2 
Ganjam 11 
Puri 5 
Koraput 5 
Sambalpur 1 
Bolangir 1 
Dhenkanal 

Kelahandi 

Keonjhar 
Mayurbbanj * 
Phulbani 
Sundargarh 2 
COASTAL 18 
INLAND 9 
ORISSA 27 


2 
3 

2 
5 

2 
ଓ) 2 


2 


1 12 


[| 


[୭] 
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53. The chief means of transport in the rural areas is bullock cart. 
Out of 35 persons who have transport as their main occupation, as many 
as 27 depend on bullock carts and 5 on boats. Various parts of the State 
served by rivers have country-boats for their water transport. These boats 
very often car’y goods over long distances at cheap costs and in coastal 
areas, in particular, such transport is commonly used. The bullock carts 
are also used 0 a greater extent in the coastal districts that in the ‘inland 
region. In the four coasral districts, there are double the number of 
families whose main occupation is provision of transport by bullock carts 
compared with all the 9 inland districts of the State. Both in respect of 
bullock carts and boats, persons depending on transport as their main 
occupation are very much larger in the coastal areas, Trucks are few 
and far between. In fact, the survey revealed that in the district of 
Sundargarh, on account of ths onset of new industrialisati on there are 
some rural families who are plying trucks to transport goods. This over- 
all picture in respect of persons depending on transport is in keeping with 
the state of the rural economy. 


564. A caste-wise distribution of the families depending on transport 
is given in table X.-20. 
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TABLE X-20 


Caste-wise distribution of families depending on transport 


Type Non-Scheduled Scheduled Scheduled Other Total 


Hindus Castes tribes religions 
Cart 16 4 7 se 27 
Boat 8 ଡି ଚା 5 
Truck କଗ 2 2 
Others କହ 1 1 
Total 16 9 7 3 385 


55. It will be noticed from the table .thut occupation in the 
shape of plying bullock carts is pursued by caste Hindus, Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes. There is no distinction in respect of castes 
in taking to this occupation. But so far as boat service is concerned, the 
table clearly shows that only Scheduled Caste families are plying boats in 
the rural areas. This is in fact a caste occupation and this caste is 
included among the Scheduled Castes. There are no caste Hindus or tribal 
people in this transport occupation. It is worth while noting that the 
trucks in service in rural areas are put on roads by the families belonging 
to the other religions. Very few from among the usual rural residents are 
in a position to provide truck service. In the district of Sundargarh some 
enterprising outsiders appear’to have come to the rural areas to take 
advantage of the growing demand for heavy transport in view of the 
rapid industrialisation in certain parts of the district. — 


56. It is also worth while noticing that all the families dependent 
on transport do not have sufficient demand for their services all through 
the year. Table X-21 shows the seasonality in regard to the transport 
‘services offered in the rural areas, 
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TABLE K-21 


Seasonality of Transport 


Type Regular Seasonal Total 
Cart 14 18 27 
Boat 3 “9 5 
Truck 2 a0 
Others 1 p= 1 


Total jas 20 15 35 


lll ll 


56. The truck on the road in the rural areas is used throughout 
the year. Unless it has & sustained demand, the service cannot be main- 
tained. But so far as the bullock carts are concerned, only half of them 
is in service all through the year while the other half is put into use in 
certain seasons. This state of affairs is true also with regard to boats. 
The total number of families depending on transport is exceedingly small 
and even then all that they have are not put into use all through the 
year. Rural transport is primitive and undeveloped and in the aggregnte 
economy in the countryside it occupies a minor place. 


Service 


“+ 57. In an overwhelmingly primary-producing economy, the scope for 
employment in services and professions is exceedingly small. It has been 
shown earlier that among the rural families in the Stato, only 5°4 per cent. 
depend on these occupations for their main source of livelihood. Since the 
coastal districts are slightly more developed in this respect. 7:9 per cent. 
of the families in these districts are in services and professions against 
only 3*3 in the inland region. Services and professions were put under 
one category, because their total number is very small. But in the rural 
areas the two are widely different in status and income. It goes without 
saying that families deriving their main income from services belong tb 
the ‘superior economic status an the rural areas. Even though their 
number is very small, they occupy in influential position in the society. 
The services and.professions are accordingly presented separately. 
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58, The various services in 
in the following manner :— 
1. Administrative Services 


2. Educational Services 


3. Medical and Health Services 


4. Business Services 


5. Engineering Services 


6G. Transport Services 


7.. Personal Services. 


449 ) 
the rural areas have been classified 


(1) Executive 

(2) Ministerial 

(3) Subordinate 

(1) Secondary teachers 
(2) Primary teachers 
(1) Doctors 

(2) Compounders and Nurses 
(3) Others 

(1) Manager 

(2) Salesman 

(3) Others 

(1) Engineer 

(2) Overseer 

(8) Others 

(1) Driver 

(2) Conductor 

(3) Mechanics 

(4) Others 


59. Table X-22 below shows the distribution of service-holders 
.among the 7 broad classes indicated above. 
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TABLE X-22 


Distribution of Service-holders under different categories 


te re 
Type Number Percentage 


Administrative Services 180 39 
Educational Services 51 13 
Medical & Health Services 27 6 
Business Services ଛକ 78 16 
Engineering Services oe 1 
Transport Services ros 36 8 
Personal Services a 883 18 

Total 456 100 


60. It may be noticed from the statement given above that in 
different kinds of administrative services, 39 per cent. of the total number 
of service-holders find employment. Very few of them are in executive 
services and most of them are employed in subordinate position. There 
are police stations, post offices and revenue offices. In Community Project 
areas, varions types of services are also available. ‘As such, quite a few 
are found in various kinds of public services, in executive, ministerial and 
subordinate branches. Personal seryices are, in fact services of domestic 
character. A considerable number finds employment in those domestic 
services. Teachers in primary and secondary schools form 13 per cent, of 
the total number of service-holders and health services account for only 
6 per cent. Trade and industries, as has been pointed out earlier, are in an 
undeveloped state. As such, business and services are very few in the rural 
7 reas, where 16 per cent. of the service-helders find employment. All other 
types of services are of exceedingly minor importance, 


61. Table X-23 shows the distribution of service-holders among all 
the various sub-categories, It also shows how these service-holders are 
distributed-among the main castes of the community. 
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62, It would be noticed from the table that in executive, minis- 
terial and subordinate services, the caste ‘ Hindus have a large share. The 
scheduled castes and the tribal people have very few of them in these 
services and these few are confined largely to the subordinate employ- 
ments in these lines. Among the school teachers and in health services, 
the share of the scheduled castes and the tribes is also exceedingly small, 
In fact, they figure only under the category of ‘Others’ which indicates 
that these employments are usually of menial status. In business, enginee- 
ring and transport services, the relative position is almost similar, So far as 
personal services are concerned, the scheduled castes and the tribes have a 
relatively larger representation. But on the whole, the percentage of 
families depending on services in the rural areas is small and the share of 
the scheduled castes and the tribes is exceedingly meagre. The caste 
Hindus enjoy a greater share in the services because they are ahead of 
other caste groups in education, economic position and social status. 


63. This table also gives the sex distribution of service-holders. Out 
456 persons in the various services, only 31 are women, constituting & 
small proportion of 6:80 per cent. This is as is expected. Even in urban 
centres of the State, the proportion of females working in different services 
is very small, In rural areas where the force of conservatism is strong and 
education among women is exceedingly limited, it is quite natural that 
very few women are found in services. 


64. It is normally expected /that the service-holders have been able 
to occupy the posttion they hold on account of requisite educational 
qualifications. This can be tested with reference to tablo X-24 given below, 
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65. The table shows that 30 per cent, of the persons in the various 
services are illiterate and 70 per cent. are persons with various degrees of 
educational qualifications. Among those who are in different kinds of 
personal services, 74 per cent. are illiterate and all others are just literate. 
These occupations are generally of the nature of domestic services where 
educational qualifications do not play any role in obtaining the employ- 
ment Literacy is not a requisite qualification for this occupation. 


66. The table clearly shows that about 20 per cent. of the service- 
holders have their education upto the Matriculation standard and 13 per 
cout, have higher qualifications. Of those who are in different kinds of 
administrative services, the executive and ministerial personnel necessarily 
possesses educational qualification. Some illiterate people found employ- 
ment only in the subordinate positions. Teachers belong to the educated 
classes. In the medical and health services the few that are illiterate are in 
menial occupations. In most services, this is the normal feature But the 
essential fact remains that barring aside the menial and subordinate 
services, the other service-holders possess necessary educational qualifica- 
tions for the various employments. 


67. Itmay be worth while to show the various linguistic groups 
among the rural service-holders and table X-25 presents this information, 
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68. Of the total number of persons in the various services, 83 per 
cent are Oriyas, The other linguistic groups are far too few. The Penpgalis 
constitute only about 1 per cent, Telugus 3 pgrcent and Hindi-speaking 
persons 3 per cent. Under the category of ‘others’ are included certain 
tribal languages. As in all other kinds of occupations in rural areas, the 
non-Oriya speaking people are far too small to be of any significance. 


69, Having analysed the distribution of persons in services under 
different categories and among different caste-groups, it is useful to have 
a broad picture about their relative economic position and table X-26 
gives the average annual income of the various types of service-holders. 
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TABLE X-26 


Average Annual income of Different Categories of Service-holders 


SPO: ab dil aeaientaitae es eta iaiaa Tate 


No- of Total Income per 
Service Service- annual Service- 
holders income holder 
Rs. nP. Rs, nP. 
Executive 27 41,575-00 1,539:81 
Ministerial 32 30,527-60 95397 
Subordinate 121 61,980.60 512-22 
Secondaiy Teacher on 4 4,109 00 1,027-25 
Primary Teacher oo 47 16,603'00 8353°26 
Doctor 3 6,576-00 2,192-00 
Compounder and Nurse 9 "7,474.00 830-44 
Others sas 15 5,754'00 383-60 
Manager 2 1,560-00 780-00 
Salesman 26 11,240-00 432-31 
Others ଛି 50 23,484:00 469-68 
Engineer ଉଡ ଭି ooo 
Overseer 5 1 1,824.0 1,824°00 
Others eos eos 25 ର 
Driver 9 9,00%“00 1,000-01 
Conductor ଏ 1 810-00 840-00 
Mechanic re 17 16.710-00 9892-94 
Others oo 9, 4 187-00 455°22 
Personal services ର 83 18,534-00 223-30 


eo 
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70. It may be observed from the table that among the different 
servioe-holders the doctors’ earning is the highest. There are 5 ca tegories 
of service-holders who: earn on the average more than Rs. 1,000 per 
annum. Doctors, persons holding executive services, overseers, secondary 
school teachers and bus drivers come under this category. They belong, 
in fact, relatively to a high economic status in the rural areas. Those 
who are in personal services belong to the lowest income group among 
the service-holders, This is but natural. It is worth while noticing that, 
leaving the persons in this class of service, the primary school teachers 
occupy the lowest position in respect of their income compared with all 
the other service-holders in the countryside. The comparison of relative 
income thus brings out the position of different service-holders among 
themselves and in the aggregate rural economy of the State. 


Professions 


71. Services and professions were grouped together as one main 
type of occupation in the rural areas largely because the two together 
provided sources of income to a very small percentage otf the people. In 
the present ohapter, the two are considered separately because they are 
very different in character. In urban areas professions include legal and 
medical practice, constructions and various similar occupations of superior 
economic levels. In the context of the rural economy, the categories 
under professions are of differnt character, There may indeed be a few 
contractors or medical practitioners; but by and large the major section 
of the people in ryral professions performs services needed for usual primi- 
tive social life of the villages.' Most of them are barbers, washermen, 
priests and the like. These various services are performed by particular 
caste groups on. hereditary basis. The professionals can be distinguished 
from service-holders on the basis of conditions of service. Persons belon- 
ging to the rural professions work mostly on annual payments. Sometimes 
they are given a plot of land to cultivate free of rent in order to render 
the service in the villages for the whole year. Sometimes they :- are paid on 
particular occassions or in social ceremonials performed in the villages. 
They may be cultivators of land or they may have shops or some similar 
occupations. The people in different professions in the villages are, there- 
fore, of a category different from what is understood by professional 
classes in urban centres. 
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72. The hereditary character of rural occupations is gradually 
changing. Many caste groups who were in particular occupatioug over 
generations are entering into other occupations or migrating to urban 
areas. With the increased tempo of industrial development this process 
will become faster. Even in the rural areas, in certain places, the 
manner of rendering service is also changing. A barber, for instance, 
instead of going from door to door, is running a saloon. Priests are fast 
diminishing in number and taking to other occupations and £0 are astrolo- 
gers. But although the change is discernible in certain places, the tradi- 
tional patterns of rendering village services are still «in operation, parti. 
cularly in villages which are away from urban centres. 


73. Table X-27 gives below the distribution of the 09 sample 
+ persons in different professions among the important caste-groups of the 
community. 
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74. It will bs noticed that the washermen eonstitute the largest 
percentage among persons in different profsssions. This is a caste occu- 
pation and all of them belong to the Scheduled classes. Next in order 
come the barbers. They also belong to a particulir caste; but they are 
not scheduled castes. In the Census operations, they were included under 
the so-called ‘other backward classe3’ ; but since in this report all those 
classes have been merged among the non-scheduled Hindus, all the 
birbers come under this category. Next in importance in number t9 the 
washermen and barbers, come the priests and most of them are caste 
Hindus. Tt may be observed frym the table that more than 60 per cent. 
of the persons pursuing different kinds of rural professions are washer nen, 
barbers and priests. The next important category is the group of 
beggars. It may appear surprising to classify beggars as pursuing a pro- 
fession. But, in fact, there are certain caste groups, like Jogis, who are 
professional beggars. A sort of religious attachment is very often 
ascribed to this profession. However, this is fast disappearing. Even so, 
to-day the number of professional beggars is considerable compared with 
various other professions in the villages, There are contractors, tuition 
masters, money-lenders, kavirajs, and persons in similar other professions 
in the villages. They are certainly in comparatively lucrative ocoupations; 
but the total number of persons in all these various lucrative professions 
form an insignificant proportion of even the small number of persons in 
different rural professions. 


75. It may be worth while to point out the distribution of these 
persons in different professions according to their mother tongue. 
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76. This table repeats the finding with regard to the distribution of 
persons in various economic groups.. As many as 94 per cent. of the 
persons in the different professions are Oriya-speaking. The other lingui- 
stic groups need not, therefore, be considered as significant. 


77. A distribution of the persons in different professions may be 
analysed according to their educational attainments and this is given in 


table X-29 below. 
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78. It has been shown earlier that there is a distinct correlation 
between educational qualification and employments in industries and trade, 
In these occupations the percentage of persons who are literate or 
who have higher educational qualifications is very much larger 
than the average number of such persons in the total community. 
In the services, education is a, necessary qualification for entry into most 
of them. These occupations form the superior economic level, in the 
rural economy and education plays an important part in directing people 
to these occupations. Iut this is not so with regard to the rural pro- 
fessions. [t swill be seen from the table that 44 per cent. of the persons 
in the different occupations are iliiterate and 52 per cent. aro just literate, 
There are very few iideed with any high educational attajnment. Among 
the washermen and beggars, 65 to 70 per cent. are illiterate, but among 
the barbers literacy is rather common, only 42 per cent. being illiterate. 
So far as the priests are concerned more than 90 per cent. have literacy 
qualifications and about 6 per cent. have gone upto the matriculation 
standard. Since the priests are caste Hindus, literacy is common among 
them. But in most of the other important professions, literacy is no 
qualfication ond most persons are, in fact, illiterate. 


79. The economic condition of the people in different professions 
can be gauged from table X-30 given below which shows the average 
annual income of persons in the different professions. 
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TABLE X-30 
Annual Income of different types of Profession-holders ” 
EP PO EE Pr Ere 
Profession No. of Last year’s Incume 


workers Income per worker 
(Last year) 


Rs, Rs. nP. 
Newspaper Agent 1 600 60-00 
Ornament Agent 1 840 840 00 
Mobarir 2 350 175-00 
Beggar 42 3,679 87-60 
Barber x 47 9,221 196-19 
Washerman 59 10,795 182-97 
Priest 32 7,514 234-81 
Astrologer 6 1,478 295-60 
Kaviraj 5 1,09‡ 218°80 
Money-lender i 1 126 ` 125-00 
Drummer 4 692 173-00 
Tourist-guide 1 200 200-00 
Contractor 5 8,100 1,620-00 
Tuition Master 3 671 22367 
Broker sos 1 1,680 1,680-00 
Nurse 
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80. It will be observed that brokers and contractors earn as much 
as most of the people in the top services in rural areas. Newspaper 
agents and ornament agents earn from Rs. 600/- to Rs. 800/- a year, But 
as has been poinoted out earlier, contractors, brokers and agents are 
too few to be of any significance. Wahsermen and barbers earn Jess than 
Ri. 200/- a year ard priests get only a little more than Rs. 200/-. The 
table clearly indicates that on the average the income of people in 
different professions in the rural areos puts them on an inferior level of 
economic status. The economic condition of most of the professional 
groups in rural areas is, therefore, scarcely encouraging to induce the 
people concerned to continue in their occupations, But this is in keeping 
with the condition of the agricultural economy of the countryside. 


81, Among the non-agricultural occupations in the rural areas 
those who ‘are in trade, industry, an1 services, generally belong to the 
higher economic group Persons whose main occupations are transport 
and tbe various professions are in similar condition as most of the small 
farmers in the villages. Service-holders occupy the superior social and 
economic status, It goes without saying that the rural economy should 
be so fashioned as to provide greater opportunities in trade, industry, 
and services ; but any expansion of opportunities in these directions is 
not practicable unless agriculture itself is made more efficient and pro- 
fitable. After all the various non-agricultural employments in rural 
arcas have to be built up in conformity with the aggregate economic 
structure in which agriculture occupies the overwhelming position, 
Unless there fore, the agricultural economy is reshaped, the non-agricultural 
sector of the rural economy cannct march ahead. 
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CHAPTER-XI 


Rural Earnings and Indebtedness 
RURAL INCOME 


Having analysed tho institutional set-up, the utilisation of Jand, the 
extent and character of employment iu the various occupotions and the 
functioning?of the rural economy, it is now possible to indicate the 
size of the income of rural families. Investigation was conducted to obtain 
information in this rugard as far a8 practicable. From the information 
collected by the mathod of interview with the head of the family, it may 
not be possible to arrive at a correct estimate of the rural income. But 
sufficient data were collected to give a broad indication of the level of 
earnings in the different occupations. Io os much as 96 per cent, of the 
people of Orissa live in rura} areas, 2 broad picture of rural income will 
also in dicate, the average level of income in this state. An assessment 
of earnings will nob merely show the level of well-being o f 
the people but also help in ascertaining the trend of economic 
growth in the rural sector. Ib may also bs possible fto indicate the 
extent to which rural economy may contribute to the general economic 
growth in the country. 


2. Rural economy of Orissa is poor as compared with the corres- 
ponding sector in most other States in India, Definite comparisons in 
quantitative terms are not however, available. Some attempts have 
been made to present comparisons but they are all in the shape of broad 
indications. The information collected in this survey brings out details 
of earnings in various occupations, Any precise calculation of rural 
income is difficult. There are various subsidiary occupation and some of 
the goods and services produced by a family are directly consumed in the 
families concerned. Nevertheless; an estimate of the main earnings 
would provide an indication of the income level of the rural community. 
It lias been pointed out earlier that there are great inter-regional despari- 
ties in this State. Along with the over-all estimate for the State as 2 


whole, in the following paragraphs, an account will also be presented to 
bring out inter-district differences, 


3. Jn this report, family has been taken as the unit for purposes 
of analysis in respect of ownership of land, cultivation, occupation and 
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employment, Consistently with this system, earnings will also be consi- 
dered in respect of families in different occupations. The total income of 
a family consists of incomes derived not merely from its main. occupation 
but also from different subsidiary sources, Although subridiary occcpa- 
tions are not much developed in the State, they contribute 2 certain 
proportion of the total earnings, It has been found difficult to ascertain 
the subsidiary sources accurately and it may not, therefore, -be useful in 
“ every case to bring in the contribution of subsidiary sources to the aggre- 
gate income of the family. Notwithstanding these deficiencies, the 
earnings of families computed in broad terms, mostly in respect of major 
occupations will show a picture of rural income in the State. 


Farmers’ Income 


4. Where 83°7 per cent. of the families derive their main source of 
income from agriculture, earnings of agricultural families must necessarily 
occupy the foremost place jin the analysis of income. The farming family 
has also certain subsidiary occupations along with agriculture. These 
occupations are followed largely in slack seasons and sometimes even in 
busy seasons by some members of the family on actount of the inade- 
quacy of agricultural work. The total income of a farming family consists 
of (1) farm income as such, {2}; non-farm income, and (3) income from 
live-stock. Farm income is derived from cultivation of land in respect of 
which details of costs and yield were collected and analyse 
The income in this respect given in the estimate represents a complete 
picture of the level ®f earnings from land. Non-farm income is derived 
from work by the members of the farming fa nilies, working either in 
their own village or in adjoining villages. This may be either farm work or 
non-farm work. Other subsidiary incomes are derived from petty business 
or shopkeeping or from land rented out or houses given on rent or from 
hiring out farm animals, implements and the like. There were various mis- 
cellaneous types of occupations and the earnings from atl these were record 
ns reported by the heads of families. Income from liive-stock included 
sole-proceeds of milk, eggs, hides etc. It also included the sale.proceeds of 
animals disposed ,of by the families. Earnings under these three main 
main items have been estimated to show the total earnings -of an agri. 
cultural family. 


5, Table XI-1, given below, shows the estimate of annual earnings 
of farming families in different parts the State. 
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TABLE XI-1 ° 
Average Annual Income of Farming Family, by districts 
a 


Districts Farm Income Non-Farm Income from Total 
Income Live-Stock 


—————— See ee co re pe iene iil rrr 


Balasore 322.18 315-62 38:08 675 88 
(47-66) (46“70) (5:63) (100 00) 

Cuttack 241-22 19725 40:24 478:7 | 
(50-39) (41-29) (8-41) (100-00) 

Ganjam 279 99 125-09 19-85 421-93 
(66-36) (29-65) (399) (100-00) 

Puri 278-39 120-83 32:32 431-54 
(64:51) (28-00) (7-40) (100-00) 

Koraput 253-09 87:64 19-22 358-95 
(70:91) (24°56) (454) (100-00) 

Sambalpur 326-39 216-60 19-16 562°25 
(58-08) (38:52) (3-40) (100-00) 

Bolangir 295-64 ˆ 103-38 23-48 422-50 

(69-93) (24-47) (5:55) (100-07 ) 

Dhenkanal 211-27 144-17 20:62 376-06 
(56-18) (38-34) (5:48) (100-00) 

Kalahandi 247-492 33-892 11-20 292-44 
(84-€0) (11-57) (3:83) (100-00) 

Keonjhbar 113-76 160-46 14-78 288'95 
(39-36) (55°54) (5-10) (100-00) 

Mayurbhanj 179-15 21679 25-14 421-06 
(42-54) (51-49) (5:97) (100:00) 

Phulbani 127-37 104-94 20-75 253-06 
(50:33) (41°47) (8-20) (100-00) 
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TABLE XI-1 (conld.) 


District Farm Income Non Farm Income from Total 
Income Live Stock 

Sundargarh 191-99 176-33 20-75 389°07 
(49:35) (4532) (5:33) (100.0) 

COASTAL 27573 174 41 10-32 480-46 
(57-39) (36:29) (6-32) (100-00) 

INLAND 230-80 135-97 18°72 385*49 
(59-87) (35-27) (4: 6) (160-00) 

ORI 5SA $4213 145°46 21°65 409-24 
(59:14) (5°57) (5-29) (10-00) 


ene 
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6. It will be noticed that in Orissa, as a whole, the average income of 
a farming family from land is only Rs. 242/-a year. The districts of Sambal- 
pur and Balasore occupy the top position in respect of farm-income per 
family. Tt should not, however, be concluded from this that land in these 
two districts has greater produztivity or is better utilised. The owner- 
ship of land and unit of cultivation per family in these two districts are 
larger than in certain other districts of the States, like Puri, Cuttack and 
Ganjam, where, as has been shown earlier, land is put to comparatively 
better utilisation. The average family earnings from cultivation in the 
different districts do not show the relative effciency of cultivation. It reflects 
the size of the the farm which forms the unit of operation by a family. 
Nevertheless, in & comparison of tho level of living, these relative figures 
are important. The farming family in the districts of Koraput, Sambalpur, 
Bolongir, Dhenkanal and Koalahandi from the inland region bave, 
generally spe-~king higher earnings, from agriculture than the four other 
districts of Keonjhar, Mayurbbanj, Phulbani and Sundargarb, When non- 
farm earnings and income from. live stock are included, the four districts 
of the coastal area and the districts of Sambalpur, Bolangir and Mayur- 
bhanj have an average annual income of more than Rs. 400/-, per farming 
family, and in the other districts of Koraput, Dhenkanal, Kalahandi, 
Keonjhar, Fhulbani and Sundargarh the farming families are in a compara- 
tively inferior condition, so far as levels of earnings are concerned. In 
Orissa as a whole, a farming family obtains an annual income of about 
Rs. 409/-, ‘This is the over-all estimate of ihe size of earnings of the 
agricultural families in this State. 

7. Along with the comparison of the earnings indifferent parts of 
the State, it will be useful to indicate the income of the’ farming family 
in relation to the size of the farms held by the families concerned and 
this infor mation is given below in table-XI,2, 
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TABLE XI-2 


Average Annual Income of a Farming Family (by size-groups) 


(Figures in brackets indicate Percentages) 


Size of Farm Farm Income Non-Farm Income from Total 
in Acres Income Live Stock Income 
1 41-62 222-05 7-35 27102 
( .5-36) (81-93) (2:71) (100-00) 
1-4.99 144-24 145 92 14°87 30503 
(Very Small) (47-29) (47 83) (4:88) (100-00) 
5-9.99 29 1:25 125-83 2611 446-19 
(Small) (65-27) (25-87) (5 86) (100-00) 
]0-24.99 575 15 12351 47-92 74658 
(Medium) (77-05) (16:55) (6-40) (100-00) 
25 & Above 1,105-05 12149 48-08 1,319:9 2 
(Large) (87-15) (9-20) (3-65) (100-09) 
ORISSA 2492°13 14546 21°65 40924 
(5914) (35°57) (5:29) (10-00) 
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§. In the above table, families have been olassi{ied under five 
groups according to the size of the land cultivated by them, Those who 
have less than one acre of land for cultivation constitute one category. 
The earnings of a family in this group amount to Rs. 271/- a year. Familieg 
with a very small holdings of one to five acres in size earn abound 
Rs. 305/- a year from the different sources. Cultivating families with 
five to 10 acres of Jand are small cultivators and their earnings amount 
to Rs. 446/- a year. Medium farmers earn about Rs. 747/- and sub- 
stantial farmers with 25 acres and more have on the average an 
annual earnings of Rs. 1,320/.. Cultivators toiling with tiny bits of 
land and small farmers have to have various other subsidiary 
occupations to eke out a subistence, because their farm earnings are 
exceedingly small. Those who have farms of five to ten acres in size 
also do not have adequate earnings from land and have, therefore, to take 
to certain subsidiary occupations. It will be noticed from the table that as 
the holdings of an agricultural family increases the earnings from non- 
farming sources n & merely form a smaller proportion of the total earnings; 
but, in absolute terms also, the amount from such sources substantially 
diminishes. This is a clear indication of the fact that most of the subsidiary 
occupations adopted by farming families are not superior or profitable 
ovcupations but minor types of employments, adopted by members of the 
families on account of slender farm incomes. When a farmer has more 
than 10 acres of land, he does not seem to take much interest in having 
subsidiary income, probably becouse the earnings of the Jand somehow 
meet his humble requirements, The subsidiary occupations are tbus taken 
to in the villages not so much out of choice or desiré for improved pur. 
suits, but because the agricultural income is exceedingly meagre. 

9. As has been hinted earlier, the income from live-stock and the 
earnings from non-farm sourses have been computed according to the 
information obtained from the head of the family by personal interview 
and it: was difficult to make effective verification. Nevertheless, sn 
attempt was made to judge the amounts with reference to the- ancillary 
circumstances. The total earnings of a family as thus estimated 
amounts to Rs. 409 a year. This is only a rough account of the earnings 
of agricultural families in the villages, Even so, it shows the level of 
living in the countryside. 

10. It may be useful to analyse farm income per family from the 
different kinds of ¢rops raised on land. Tables XI-3 and XI1-4 below 
present the distribulion of income from the different crops in the different 
districts and in respect of the size of the farms of the families concerned. 
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11, Rice is by far the most impo ‘ant crop all over the State. 
Nevertheless, as has been pointed out ea. ier, certain other crops are 
raised in certain areas. It will be seen from the tables that 86 per cent. of 
the total farm earnings are obtained from the cultivation of rice alone, 
which clearly brings out the overwhelming importance of rice in the agri- 
cultural economy of the State, Balasore is almost exclusively devoted to 
rice eultivation, where about 98 per cent, of the total farm income is 
obtained from this crop alone. In different other districts of the Stato 
certain other kinds of crops contribute a proportion of the total farm 
income, although they are not sizeable. Other cereals are important, 
particularly in the district of Koraput Pulses are grown here and there 
all over the State. Oil-seeds contribute about 6 per cent of the total 
farm income in the districts of Koraput and Phulbani and elsewhere they 
occupy an unimportant position, Cash crops contribute only one and a half 
per cent. of the total farm income in the State. This is a clea” indez of 
the farmer’s inability to raise the earnings in view of the almost exclusive 
dependence on rice, Farmers have not been able to take advantage of the 
different profitable crops. 


12. A comparison with regard to different crops in the farms of 
diffent sizes does not present any better picture. But while the small anc 
medium farms obtained 8 per ceut. of their farm earnings from the cultiva- 
tion of rice the large farmers, having 25 acres of land and more, derive 82 
per cent. of their total earnings from the cultivation of rice. In pulses and 
cash crops, they have a slightly larger proportion of their total farm 
earnings. But the difference is not significant enougl to deserve Cconsi- 
deration. Rice is overwhelmingly almost the only crop in the State and 
56 per cent. of the total farm income is derived from this crop alone. 


13. An analysis of non-farm earnings of the farming families is 
given below in table XI-5. 
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14, In form income, earnings from the cultivation of rice occupies 
the position of overwhelming importance. In non-farm earnings, labour, 
either in agriculture or non-agricultural occupations, contributes the 
major share. Moro than half of the total non-farm earnjngs is derived 
from farm and non-farm labour. Jt may be noticed from the table that 
as the size of the farm increases, the proportion of total earnings derived 
from labour as a supplementary source, necessarily diminishes. Usually 
a family with a fairly large amount of land under its ownership or 
culsivation wonld not seek to supplement its earnings by sending any 
of it3 members to work as labyurers. This is clearly reflected by the 
perceatage of incom derived f-om labour by families with farms of 
different sizes. A substantial la :d-o-vner may rent out some land for 
cultivation by others. Families having 25 acres of land and more, 
derive about 4 per cunt. of the total income from tho rent of land leased 
out. It has been showo earlier that renting of land to be cultivated 
by tenints is not a common f-:ature in the State except in some of the 
coastal areas, As such, in, the aggregate picture, rent from land does 
not constitute a sizexble proportion of the total income of farming families 
Other non.farm sources are of miscellaneous character and constitute 
very small proportions of family earnings. 


15. In the previous tables, account has been given of the average 
Jevel of farm earnings and earnings from non-farm sources and from 
live-stocy. A general picture has, therefore, been drawn of the average 
level of earnings in* the countryside among the farming families. It 
would be useful to classify these families under different income groups. 
to show the extent of desparity existing in the countryside. Table XI-6 
gives a classification of the farming families under 14 different 
income-ranges. 
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16. It would be noticed that among the farming families, about 
50 per cent. have their total earnings at o level of less than 300 rupees 
a year. Farming families with incomos of Rs. 1;000/- and more constitute 
only 5 per cent. of the total of such families in the State. Small Jand- 
owners form the major section of the agricultural families in the State and, 
as such, most of these families have slender annual earnings. A family 
with an annual income of one thousand rupees can hardly be described 
as well-to-do. Even so, such families form an exceedingly insignificant 
fraction of the total farming families in the State. 


17. The district-wise distribution would show that in Dhenkanal 
Kalahandi, Keonjhar and Phulbani, thes low income families earning 
less than Rs. 300/. a year form a very large proportion of the total 
agricultural families. In these districts, there are very few with more 
than Rs. 1,000/- a year. “Many, therefore, are in the middle income 
brackets. In the district of Palasore, the proportion of families with 
more than one thousand a year is considerably larger than in any other 
district of the State. The extent of disparity among the forming families 
is thus large in this district, and sambalpur comes next in order in this 
respect. The over-all distinction between the coastal and inland regions 
in this regard would not be particular'’y meaningful, The general 
features are very similar to what obtains in the coastal areas. The 
tab’e brings out clearly that there is a heavy concentration of farming 
families in the low income groups all over the Stute and in some of the 
districts, this concentration is considerably large. 


18. The estimates given above are broad indications of the earnings 
of farming families in the State. In the estimates of .the earnings from 
non-farm souces and income {Irom live-stok, certain miscellaneous items 
might not have been included. When the head of the family reported 
the income, certain items might have perhaps been somewnat under- 
estimated. But the over-all picture gives a broad indications of the 
earnings and the economic condition of the agricultural families. The 
picture is evidently not encouraging and from the character of tho 
agricultural ‘occupations and the ancillary employments available in the 
State, the level of living is necessarily low, as indica tcd by the carnings 
of the farming families. 


19, Next to farming families in numerical importance, are the 
households which depend primarily, and many of them wholly, on wages 
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by working on farms or in non-farms occupations. Although the general 
pattern of analysis in this report has been with reference to families as the 
economic unit, in computing income of labourers the samples selected 
referred to individual labourers and not to the families concerned. As 
such, the information given below would indicate the average earnings of 
labourers and nob their total family income. It may be that in a family 
there are more than one wage-earner. It may be that the housewife also 
‘works for wnges at times in farms or non-farm occupations. The total 
family earning, therefore, is necessarily larger than what is indicated by 
individual labourers’ earning, It may, however, be remembered that of 
the total number of wage-earners in the rural areas, only 10 per cent. are 
women and most of them worked only interinitently, In view of this, in & 
family consisting of a man and a wife and some minor children, there is in 
effect only one bread-winner deriving his carnings from wages. If a family 
has more adult members, carning wages, this family is usually larger in 
size than the family with one adult labourer. It is not usual for a labou- 
rer to have much subsidiary source of income though in some cases the 
house-wife in her spare time may be able to contribute something to the 
family income, In view of all these consideratiens, the average earning of 
a labourer would indicate broadly the family earning and therefore, the 
level of living, 


20. Table XI-7 below shows the average annual earning of rural 
labour. 
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TABLE XI-7 
Aversge Annual Earning of Rural Labour 


(In Rs, and nP.) 


Name of District Annua'! earning 
Balasore 142-84 
Cuttack 267-42. 
Ganjam 126-69 
Puri 206-32 
Keonjhar 119°53 
Sambaolpur 163-91 
Bolingir 145-03 
Dhenkanal 161-44 
Ka'abhandi 143-69 
Fea 141-88 
Mayurbhanj 10d-56 
Phulbani’ 103-87 
Sundargarh 177-00 
COASTAL 184-21 
INLAND 139-64 
ORISSA 150-66 


rs re 
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21. In chapter IX, details have been given about the wage rates 
prevalent in the different parts of the State. The labourer, however, does 
not earn this wage throughout the year. Taking the Statc as a whole, 
for about 4 months in the year, he iis unable to get any work. This 
period of unemployment is, however, different from one district to™ 
anotlier. The average annual income reflects this unemplyment. 
Although the wage rates are quite low, the labourer would earn much 
more if he is able to get employment all through the year. As the table 
shows, on the average a labourer earns only Rs. 150/- a year. Inter- 
district differences are wide, varying from Rs. 200/- to Rs. 167/-. This 
wide difference is the consequence of difference in wage rates and also the 
the number of days for which employment is available to the labourer 
in the different areas. The earnings of labourer are the highest in the 
district of Cuttack and next in order comes the district of Puri. In those 
two distiicts: the average earnings exceed Rs. 200/- a year, At the 
bottom of the scale are the districts of Mayurbbanj, Phulbani and 
Koraput, where the average earning is about Rs. 100/-. In other districts 


of the State, the broad average earning of labourer may be taken as about 
Rs. 150. 


22, Tt has been shown in earlier chapters that landless labourer 
occupies the lowest economic status in the rural community. The land 
hunger in the villages is so acute that everyone is anxious to possess a 
plot of agricultural land. Non-agricultural pursuits are too few to 
provide any considerable employment. Most of those who have no lands 
. have, therefore,, to earn their livelihood by earning wages as labourers, 

Even so, they ‘are not able to get employment all through the year and 
necessarily their earnings are exceedingly small. As the table shows, the 
annual earning of labour varies around only Rs. 150/-. Differences there 
are between the one district and another, but the fact remains that the 
families dependent on earnings from hiring out their labour have meagre 


incomes and, therefore, within the low level of rural living, the labour 
classes are on the bottom of the scale, 


Industrial Earnings 


23, An account has already been given of the main industries in 
the rural areas and thé number of families who derive their main source 
of income from these various industrial occupatious. The rural industries 
are usually family concerns and members of the family assist 
in the operations at different times according to their convenience. 
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Industrial income in rural arears jis, therefore, family income 
and not assignable to any particular individual of the family, 
although some member of the family may be put in charge of the 
industry concerned. Usually the industrial family also possesses some 
agricultural land, which is either rented out or cultivated as & subsidiary 
occupation. There may be other supplementary sources of earnings as 
well. The aggregate income of an industrial family is, therefore, 
somewhat larger than the earning from the industries concerned. But 
it goes without saying that the earning from the industry is by far the 
most important part of the total family income. 


2, Table X1-8 gives the annual earnings from industries of the 
families which derive their main income from them. 
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, TABLE XI-8 


Earnings of Rural Industrial Families 


Type of Total No. of Total Earning per 
Jndustry establishment Income establishment 
Masonry 4 1,324-40 381-10 
Fishing 3 74-76 246-92 
Goldsmithy 46 65,593'56 1,425-04 
Blacksmithy 136 15,088-27 119-29 
Pottery 105 17,619-10 167-80 
Carpentry 45 7,905°12 1785-57 
Weaving 349 69,099-78 197-99 
Bamboo & Cane 143 25,094:56 175-48 
Confectionery 43 7.56025 17582 
Oil Ghunny . 35 4,637°54 132-50 
Tailoring 14 6,563-12 468-79 
Bell metal 1¢ 2,580-56 184-32 
Paddy husking 19 1,075 60 56°61 
Puffed rice $0 1,402-183 17526 
Milk etc., 10 2,766 11 276°61 
Stone works 2 471 77 2358S 
Leather works 13 2,221°68 170-89 
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TABI 2 X1-8 (concid.) ° 
errr eee 
Type of Total No of Tota! Earning 
Industry establishment Income establish ment 
re 
Rope making 45 6,134°65 136-32 
Lime making 2 1,1 14°50 857-25 
Drum making 5 17987 35°97 
Horn works 1 54-94 54-94 
Cycle repairing 1 510-0) 510-00 
Others 4 1129-29 282-57 
Totil 1,047 2,415,68°16 231-01 
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25. The average earning of an industrial family from its 
industrial occupation is Rs. 231 a year. This does not indicate 
that an industrial family enjoys any superior economic status in 
the rural community. The industries are so diverse in character that it is 
unrealistic to estimate their condition by reference to the average income 
from all kinds of industries. Certain industries like paddy-husking, 
drum-making and horn works can hardly be described as providing an 
income worth the while. On the other hand, industrial families of 
goldsmiths, eycle-repairers, tailors and lime makers are difinitely better 
off compared with many of the farming families in the State. These indu- 
strial families have, in addition, other subsidiary occupations. Masons, 
weavers and milkmen and those who are in stone works are in a better 
condition than most of the small farmers, The industrial sector in rural 
areas is exceedingly small; some families pursuing some of the rural 
industries as their main occupations are scarcely better off than the landless 
labourers, but many of the others earn more than families whose agricul- 
tural holdings are small and some of the industrial families occupy a 
definitely higher economic status than most of the other families in 
different occupations. 


Earnings of Traders 


26. Like industries, trade in rural areas is also a family occupation. 
Although one adult member of the family may primarily be in charge of 
the trade, other mémbers assist him when necessary. The income from 
trade is, therefore, the faimnily income. A trading family has also other 
subsidiary occupations. Many families have agricultural lands which are 
either rented out or cultivated as subsidiary occupation. The total family 
income is, therefore, larger than the income from the trading establish” 
ment. Traders occupy an influential position in the rural economic struc- 
ture. They are sometimes money-lenders and some of them have bullock 
carts and other means of transport which provide tlem substantial 
additional earnings. Nevertheless, the net earnings from the trade which 
is the main occupations of the family would indicate broadly the size of 
the aggregate family income, 


27. Tables X1-9 and X[-10 below show the average income from 
rural trade obtained by families who take to this as principal occupation 
Table XI-9 shows the income from trade in different districts, while table 
XI.10 presents the information in respect of different kinds of trade 
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TABLE XI 9 Pp 


Income from Rural Trade (District-wise) 
OE OP A PE NE PP Pre 
Total Net No. of Net income 


Sl. No, Districts Income trading per trading 

families esta- 
blishment 

1. ~~ Balasore 9,211°25 28 32897 
2. Cuttack 14,086:00 47 999-70 
3, Gonjam 64,477°37 165 39077 
4. ¢ Puri 19,553:50 68 267°55 
5. Koraput 11,882-12 77 15431 
6 _Sambalpur 14,522-81 48 298-39 
7. Bolangir I 11,359 00 50 227-18 
8 Dhenkanal 14,854-75 52 28567 
9 Kalahandi 7,545-00 37 20393 
I. Keonjhar 15,895-00 19 836-74 
ll. Mayurbhanj 4,538-00 50 90-76 
12, Phuibani 23,865-96 126 189-41 
13. Sundargarh 7,849'50 21 373-79 
ORISSA 2,109,448: 26 788 278-48 


————————— | 
OO OO OO 
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TABLE XI-10 


Income from Rural Trade (Typa-wise) 


oe 


lL, 


16. 


16. 


Tea Stall.etc. 
Rice 

Vegetables 
Milk etc. 

Fish etc. 
Clothes etc. 
Grocery 
Stationery 

Iron goods ` 
Bell metals 
Pottery 

Cycle & Cyole Parts 
Tailoring 
Medicine 

Gold and Silver 


Leather 


Type of Trade 


—— 


tb 


Total Net 
Income 


15,550-31 
2,178-00 
1,638:25 
2,915°00 

62,089:50 

12,504°25 

16,123-74 
1,660°00 
2,878*00 

120-00 
150-00 
160-00 
120-00 
1,500-00 
250-00 


8085-00 


No. of Net income 
tradirg per trading 
families estn- 

blishment 

92 167-921 
13 167-54 
11 148-93 
13 22423 
159 400-58 
25 500-17 
241 315-86 
14 118°57 
5 576-60 

1 120-0) 

1 150-60 

1 160-00 

1 120-00 

2 750-00 

2 125-00 

5 1&-00 
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TABLE XT-10 (concld.) ” 


es er Te a i ie i et 


Total Net No.0f Net Income 
Sl. No Type of Trade Income por pong 
blishment 

17. Bamboo and Cane 230-00 3 76°66 
18. Forest Products 10,062-25 79 127-44 
19. Kendu Leaf 193-96 14 13°85 
20. Betel Leaf 10,597-00 44 24081 
21. Lime 88-00 1 88-00 
2. Cattle 12,094-00 40 ¢ 27°35 
23... Wine etc. 2,837-02 14 202-6 4 
Others 1,693-00 10 169°30 
ORISSA 2,19,443'26 788 278-48 
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28. The net income figures presented in the tables have not been 
derived from the assessment of income and expenditure in the trades 
concerned, They have been compiled from the statements made by the 
rural traders interviewed, It may be that these statements were to some 
extent under-estimated, Attempts were made to elicit correct information 
as far as practicable by cross questions, and the incomes given in the 


tables are based upon the information thus collected from the heads of 
the trading families. 


29. The net earning of & trading establishment is, on the average, 
Rs. £78/- per annum. There are wide differences between one district 
and another. Some of the ‘raders who carry on trading activities in the 
rural areas are persons from urban centres, The rural trade which is in 
the hands of local inhabitants is of small scale in operation and of retail 
character. Tf in any particular area, some large-scale traders have got 
their place of residence, then necessarily the average earnings of rural 
trade are comparatively high, In the table given above, Keonjhar shows 
a definitely high level of earning from trade largely on account of this 
reason, In the four coastal districts, the average income from trade is 
around Rs. 300/- a year. This is true in respect of somo of the inland dise 
tricts, like Sambalpur, Bolangir, Dhenkanal and Sundargarh, In Mayur- 
bhanj rural families have very small share in trade and rice which is the 
most important article of trade in the rural areas is largely in the hands 


of urban traders. In Phulbani, Koraput and Kalahandi, the rural trading 
families have comparatively low income. 


30. Earnings in trade in the different kinds of goods indicate their 
relative importance. Traders in cloth, iron goods and medicine are on the 
top of the list. Those who deal in bamboo amd cane goods, kendu leaf, 
lime etc,, have very slender incomes. It is to be normally expected that 
the dealer in rice should have the highest earnings among the rural 
traders, in view of the fact that rice is by far the most important article 
of trade. But the local rice dealer is generally a retail shop-keeper in the 
village. The paddy trade is in the hands of urban traders and, as such, 
the profits from this major sector of trade does not accrue to the rural 
people. The same is the case ijn respect of certain other trade as in the 
case of kendu leof, for instance. Trading operations in rural areas, 
although they are family concerns of small units, are in the hands of the 
people who occupy a position of influence in the countryside, They have 
also substantial subsidiary occupations. Generally speaking, they enjoy, 
therefore, & superior economic position in the community, 
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Income from Transport n 


31. Tt has been pointed out in the preceding chapter that very few 
families in the rural areas have transport as their chief source of income. 
Transport is demanded intermittently from one season to another and this 
is generally 2 subsidiary occupation. Nevertheless, to complete the 
picture, it is necessary to present the income from transport of those 
families who take to it as their main occupation. 


32. Table XI-11 shows the average annual earnings from transport 
where this is the main occupation of the household concerned. 


TABLE XI-11 


Average Annual Earning from Transport 


Type Number Total Income 

Income per unit 
Cart 27 4,336-00 160:59 
Boat 5 1,155 00 23100 
Truck 2 10,807-00 8,403:50 
Others 1 115-00 115-09 


er 


33. The truck-owner is almost an. exception in the rural 
community. All those who ply trucks in the rural areas are urban 
people. A very few, however, have come to live in some rural centres 
where new industrial activities have begun. The annual income of a 
truck-owner is more than Rs. 5,000/-, but this does not furnish any index 
to assess the income of rural families, The boat .owners take to their 
business as a matter of family occupation. Their average income is 
Rs. 231/- per year- The most important transport is bulloek-cart and this 
transport is provided by farmers at different times, particularly when their 
farm animals are not engaged in agricultural operations. The few families 
that depend on bullock-cart as their chief source of inc 
the average, a net income of 160/- year, 
picture, As has been pointed out earlier, eve 


ome. derive, on 
This is quite a discouraging 
n these few families do not 
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have demand for their bullock-carts all through the year. This explains 
the low earnings from bullock-carts. On the whole, since transport is the 
main source of income of an exceedingly small number of families in the 
rural areas, in the aggregate picture of rural income, this is not 
particularly important, 


Earnings of service-holders 


34. The different categories of services have been grouped under 
one class because the total number of persons in these various services is 
exceedingly small. But an assessment of earnings of all the service- 
holders, on the average, wlll not present a realistic picture. Accordingly, 
in the preceeding chapter, services have been classified under various sub- 
groups and the average earnings from these sub-groups have been shown. 
It has been indicated there that among the service-holders domestic 
servants and primary school teachers are on the lowest ladder in respect of 
their earnings, The earning of a doctor is the highest and executive ser- 
vants, secondary school teachers and overseers and drivers belong to the 
well-to-do sections. The other classes of service-holders are fairly well off, 
Tt has been shown that people with education and influence belonging to 
the so-called highest classes of the community have a comparatively 
larger shares in these services. 


35. Having shown the relative earnings in the different services in 
the rural areas, it will be useful to present a picture of the distribution of 
of these service-holders under different income groups, and table XI-12 
gives this information, 
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36. Of the total number of 456 persons in the various services, as 
many as 79, have earnings of less than Rs. 200/- in a year. They constitute 
about 17 per cent of the total number of service-holders. Most of them 
are in domestic servi ies. Sixty per cent of the service-holders earn more 
than Rs. 400/- per annum. It has been shown earlier that the average 
earnings of farmers having five to ten acres of land come to about 
Rs. 446/. Since the holdings of the large majority of farming families are 
much below 10 acres, it is obvious that most of the service-holders are 
distinctly better off compared with most of the cultivating families in the 
rural areas, Some of the service-holders may be considered to be in 
affluent condition, though their member may be small. Those among them 
who earn one thousand rupees in & year consitute about 12 per cent, of 
the total service-holders. In the vast rural population, their number is 
exceedingly small, ‘and in the socio-economic structure, these persons 
occupy a distinctly.high status. 


37. Looking into the inter-district distribution, it may be noticed 
that the few service-holders who earn more than Rs. 2,000/- in a year 
belong to the districts of Ganjam, Puri, Koraput, Sambalpur, Dhenkanal 
and Sundargarh. . No definite inference can, however, be drawn from this 
information, In the samplos, there were one or two persons of such income 
in the districts mentioned above. Similarly service-holders earnings 
Rs. 1,500/- to Rs. 2,0 ?0/- a year are very few and these samples occur in 
the districts of Keonjhar, Dhenkanal and Sundargarh. In view of the 
very small number of these few samples, it cannot bg said that service- 
holders in these districts earn more sthan those in the other districts 
of the State. One thing, however, must be noticed that the district of 
Sundargarh has a significant percentage of service-holders in the higher 
income groups. This seems to be*due to the iact that on account of the 
recent wake of rapid industrialisation in that district, employment was 
found for some in fairly well-paid services, But, broadly speaking, the 
income-range of well to-do service-holders may be taken to be Rs, 500/- to 
Rs. 1,500/-. I6 must be pointed out that many of these persons own land 
ip the villages and participate in certain subsidiary occupations. As such, 
their annual income is more than what is indicated by their earning from 
the services, It is thus distinctly brought out that most of the service- 
holders belong to a superior economic status and a high social position in 
the rural com nunity of the State. 
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Earnings from Professions 


38. It has been shown earlier that professions are generally certain 
caste occupations in the villagos and most important among them in the 
various professions are barbers, washermen and priests, There are, 
however, & few who ace kabirajs, contractors or money-lenders. But their 
number is exceedingly small: The persons who are working as contractors 
and as ornament agents make substantial earnings. But they are very few 
and their inclusion among the persons in various rural professions may 
perhaps be misleading. The washermen, barbers, priests and beggars who 
constitute 80 per cent, of the total number of families depending on the 
profession for their main source of livelihood have their annual incomes 
ranging between 88 and 235 rupees. Ifthe beggars are excluded the 
level of income of tre barbers, washermen, and priests is around Rs, 200/- 
a year, This clearly indicates that the families pursuing these various 
occupations belong to the low-income groups in the community. 


39. Table XI-18 below shows the distribution of familizs depending 
upon professions according to different income-brackets. 
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40. Most of the families belong to low income groups. ‘There 
is only a stray case here or there which belongs to the income 
range above Rs. 400/- a year While two-thirds of the families in 
different professions earn Rs, 200/- in a year, only 6 per cent are able to 
obtain more than Rs. 400/-. There are indeel some inter-district diffe- 
rences, but these hardly deserve any serious consideration. The fact that 
the majority of them earn less than Rs. 200/- in a year clearly shows that 
they are scarcely better off than the Jandless labourers in the State. 


Rural Debt 


41. It is said that the Indian peasant is born in debt, lives in debt 
and dies in dobt. As assessment of the economic condition of the rural 
population must, therefore, include an analysis of the state of indebted- 
ness in the countryside. This question has been exhaustively treated by 
the All India Rural Credit Survey, in all its various aspects. In the 
present report, it is not intended to cover the ground again in respect of 
this State, In the background of the condition obtaining in India as & 
whole, it is worthwhile comparing some of the basic features of rural 
indebtendness in Orissauw ‘The survey was not primarily directed to 
gather information in regard to. indebtedness. In course of envastiga- 
tion of the economics of farm business the problem of indebtedness of 
the farmer naturally cropped up of rural indebtedness. The data collected 
in this respect of farming families are presented to analyse the condition. 
1t may be observed that so far as other ocqpupational groups 
are concerned no information was gathered for this ‘respect, In the 
following paragraphs, therefore, indebtedness will be discussed with refe- 
rence to the cultivating families only. Nevertheless, since these families 
form the overwhelming majority in the countryside, the condition with 
regard to their debt will be a broad picture of the state of rural indebted- 
ness in the State. i 


42. Within this limit, the study has been restricted to the, analysis 
of the problem of the outstanding / debts only. That is to say, 
only these items of indebtedness have been taken into account which 
remained undischarged at the time of investigation. Loans which were 
fully re-deemed during the year of survey have not been taken into 
account. Further, the statistical tables given in the following paragrnphs 
will not present details with regard to the loans in cash. and in kind. In 
a number of cases, grain loans are taken by farmers. It will. be shown as 
to what proporation of the total loans are incurred in kind, but in the 
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aggregate indebtedness, all such loans are converted into cash 
and the rate of conversion has been done according to the ruling 
price of grain-in the locality where the loan was incurred, The 
volume of outstanding debt has been presented with reference to the 
families that have incurred the loans and also with reference to the 
total number of farming families, in crder to asses the volume of 
debt in the rural economy. A large debt does not necessarily indicate 
a weak economic condition, For running & business it is necessary 
to obtain loans and for a large business a large amount of loan may 
have to be incurred. This is a normal course of financing a business, 
Mere volume of debt does not indicate precisely the condition of the 
borrower. If, however, & family incurs debts for consumption or ceremo- 
nial purposes and the loan does not assist in any productive effort, then, 
it necessarily becomes a burden. Information was collected to find out. 
the purposes for which loans had been incurred by the peasantry. fhis 
would indicate how productive efforts are assisted in the villages and to 
what extent any burden is imposed on the household. Yo make the picture 
more meaningful, one has to analyse the conditions under which loans are 
obtained. The rates of interest may be exorbitant and the firmer may 
be in a very unfavourable situation. The burden of indebtedness very 
largely depends on the conditions on which debts are incurred, These are 
again dependent on the sources of the supply of loans, It would be idle to 
consider improvement in the conditions of supply of loans, unless the 
sources of such supply are re-organised. The information given in the 
following paragraphs would indicate the conditions in these respects, 
prevailing in theecountryside of the State. 

43. The problem of supply of credit to the farmers has engaged the 
attention of authorities over & long period. Various attempts have been 
made from time to time to improve conditions. The report of the Rural 
Credit Survey is an outstanding land-mark in the study. Inspite of the 
different measures adopted, it is recognised that the progress bus been 
hardly upto expectations. In the shaping of policies and programme, it is 
necessary to have continuous assessment of the position. The study 
presented here is designed to present some of the salient features in this 


respect, 
Outstanding Debt 


44. In table XI-14, given below, details have been furnished regar- 
ding the outstanding debt per family and per indebted family in different 


parts of the State. 
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45. Tt will be noticed that out of 3368 families, 1328 families are 
in debt. That is to say 39 per cent. of the rural families have outstanging 
debts. This does not perhaps indicate that indebtedness is wide-spread 

among the farmers, There are indeed families who incur Joans and Pay 

them off by the end of the year. They do not figure in the table given 

; ‘hove which is concerned only with families which have gob debts 

: utstanding. The fact that only about one-third of the families is in debt 
does not necessarily indicate any economic strength of the farming 
classess. It moy be noticod that in the coastal districts 47 per cent. of the 
families are in debt whereas in the inland districts it is only 36 per cent, 
The farming families in the inland regions are nut in a superior economic 
condition. If a larger percentage of families is in debt, it does not show 
any weaker economic condition. The effect of indebtedness would very 
much depend upon the purpose and condition of the loan, 


46. Tho average debt per family in Orissa is Rs, 64/-. This is only 
an aggregate picture. Per indebted family, the amount of debt is 
Rs. 161/-. In the coastal districts, the amount of debt per family as well as 
per indebted family is substantially higher than in the inland region. In 
this respect, there is a marked difference between the coastal and the 
inland districts, and in some of the inland districts, like Phulbani, 
Keonjhar and Sundargarh, the amount of debt per indebted family ranges 
from Rs.77/-to Rs.262/-.According to the Rural Credit Survey, the amount 
of debt per indebted family ranges from Rs. 140/- in Hazaribag to about 
Rs. 2,100/- in Bhatinda- Thus the volume of debt per family or per 
indebted family in Orissa is lower than the corresponding amounts for 
India, as a whole. This is due to the fact that the farmers’ Seale of operations 
in Orissa is smalier than that of an average farmer in India, Generally 
speaking, the farmers in Orissa are relatively worse off than their counter- 
parts in other parts of India. It should be observed that the extent of 
indebtedness or the capacity to obtain credit depends on the general 
economic status of any occupational group, The fact that farmers in 
Orissa have a smaller volume of debt does not show that economically 
they are in a position of advantage. On the other hand, this indicates 
that his scale of operations is smaller and his level of earning is poor, The 
difference between Orissa and other parts of India in this respect also 
obtains with regard to the relative position of the coastal areas and the 
inland districts of the State, The smaller volume of indebtedness per 
family in the inland regions reflects the level of economic status and the 
state of agriculture in these parts of the State. 
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« 47. This point can be further analysed with reference to the volume 
of debt per indebted family, judged against the size of land-holdings. 
Table XI-15 presents this information. 
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48. The volume of debt in relation to. the size of land-holdir gs 
shows the trend of indebtedness when the economic status of the culti- 
vating family is token into account. The. landless families on the 
average are indebted to the extent of Rs. 47/-. The significant fact 
that imerges from the table is that as the size of land holding 
increases, the amount of dsbt also increases. The extent of 
indebtedness is highest among the families having holdings 
of 10 to 15 acres. Small farmers do not have adequate means to secure 
loans of large amounts and substantial farmers are able to secure loans, 
on account of the credit they command by virtue of their possessions, 
Farming families who have large land bo'dings exceeding 25 acres do not 
have any significant volume of debt. In fact many of these fa’nilies 
have money lending occupation as well. It is thus clear that small land- 
holder is not in a position to incur loans nor does the scale of operations 
needs large amounts of credit. The farmers with medium-sized holdings 
have the means: to secure loans and the well-to-do farming families do not 
probably need much credit because most of them are able to finance 
themselves. The size of the debt is, therefore, not an index of the 
economic burden. In fact it may indicate the scale of business opera- 
tions and the credit-worthiness of the family. 


Purpose of borrowing 


49. The burden of debt depends on the purposes for which loans are 
incurred, If they are obtained for financing business of the family, they 
cunfer an economic benefit. The extent to which the debt has been 
secured for consumption purposes and for social ceremonies, there is a 
burden imposed on the f.mily since repayment of capital and interest 
becomes difficult. The purposes for which loans are incurred may range 
from consumption expenditure or day-to-day family expenditure to 
purchase of Jand or construction of houses. The various purposes have 
been grouped under 9 classes, Loans incurred for farm expenditure, 
purchase of land, building houses and for business are in effect loans for 
productive purposes, Debts for consumption, for social ceremonies and 
for litigation are un-productive in character, Repayment of old debts does 
not constitute a purpose. The burden or unproductive nature of loans 
incurred for repayment of debt has to be judged with reference to the 
purpose for which the original loan was incurred Nevertheless, since 
these original debt has been outstanding as a burden, loans incurred for 
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its repayment may be considered as un-productive, The amotint of debt 
under {he various purposes would indicate the benefit or burden arising 


out of indebtedness. 


£0. Table XI-16 below gives the percentage of debts incurred for 
the various purposes. 
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51. For Orissa as whole, the most important purpose for which 
rural debt is incurred is family consumption. More than 2 quarter of the 
outstanding debt has been incurred on this account. This is closely 
followed by debts incurred for social ceremonies which also account for 
“nother quarter of the total debt, These two are responsible for more than 

falf of the total debt of the farmers, and these are distinctly burdensome. 
fhe All-India Rural Credit Survey showed that 60 per cent, of the indebted 
‘families borrow for meeting family exnenditure. This may perhaps appear 
some-what higher than the corresponding figures for Orissa, obtained in 
the present survey. But the definition of family expenditure in the rural 
credit survey is wider. Loans incurred for litigation and repayment of 
debt along with debts for family consumption and sociul ceremonies 
constitute the total volume of unproductive debt and all these together 
form about 60 per cent. of the total rural debt in Orissa. 


52. The inter-district differences are very significant. The debts 
for family consumption in the coastal areas are only. 19 per cent. of ‘the 
total, whereas in the inland districts they form about 38 per cent. Such 
debts incurred for day-to-day consumption in family indicate the economic 
conditions of the family concerned. In parts of the inland region, 
farming families have comparatively lower incomes and ‘therefore they 
have to incur loans for consumption purposes. This conclusion is further 
re-inforced when it is observed that in the districts of Keonjhar, Phulban 
and Sundargarh, where the farmers comparatively pocrer, 55 per cent 
to 64 per cent. of the total loans are incurred only to meet the consumption 
requirements of the family, This is uP™fortunate, as‘ shows the low 
economic level of the cultivating families jn these districts. With regard 
to the debt for ceremonial purposes, the porition is reversed. The farmers 

in the coastal areas appear to borrow more for social ceremonies than the 
<i farmers in the inland region. Dhenkanal is, howeyer, close to the coastal 
- districts in “his respect. This difference between the coastal and the 
inland regions would indicate the type of social organisation and the 
obligations which obtain in the different parts of the State. Loans for 
litigation amount to about 2 per cent. of the total debts. Although there 


is variation between one district and another, the amount is not very 
large to deserve eerious consideration. 


53. Of the total rural debt, two.fifths are incurred for various 
productive purposes. Farm expenditure which is 


investment for 
cultivation accounts for 9 per cent, of the total debt. 


This is more or less 
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evenly distributed in most parts of the State. Kalahandi, Mayurbhanj 
and Fhulbani appear to be in a somewhat different position in this respect, 
where from one-fifth to a quarter of the loan is incurred to finance 
agricultural expenditure. The total debt for family in these districts is 
comparatively small and loans for ceremonial purposés constitute a very 
small proportion of the total debts. The high percentage of loans devoted 
to farming arises mainly out of the fact that the total loans in these 
districts are particularly small. About one-fifth of the loans is incurred 
for purchase of land, bullocks and equipments. The proportion in ‘the in- 
land districts is larger than in the coastal region though in some districts 
like Keonjhar, Phulbani and Mayurbhanj it is particularly small, For 
building houses and other constructions the farmers in inland district with 
the exception of Mayurbhanj do not seem inclined to incur loans and in 
the coasta districts the proportion is substantially higher. Thus a'though 
in the aggregate, 40 per cent. of the total loans are devoted to productive 
purposes, there are important differences with regard to the nature or 
purposes within this broad Mange and substantial i nter-district differences 
in that respect. 


54. The percentage distribution of the loans according to different 


purposes may be noticed in relation to the size of land holdings. This is 
presented in table XI-17 below, 
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55. In case of the landless families, 47 per cent. of the total «debt 
is incurred for the purpose of consumption. Farmers with holdings of 
various sizes upto 1.0 acres incur about 30 per cent. of their loan to mcret 
\ requirements of family consumption and farmers with larger holdings 
;{zenerally incur only a smaller percentage for this purpose. The informa- 
i tion with regard to the loans for ceremonials is particularly interesting. 
© Farming families with 15 to 25 acres of land have more than a half of 
the total loans incurred for meeting ceremonial expenditure alone. They 
seem to enjoy a social status which obliges them to incur large expendi- 
ture on ceremonial occasions. Social customs impose obligations for 
such expenses on almost all classes of the people, and that is clearly 
reflected on the extent of loans incurred for this purpose. Those who are 
comparatively well-to-do are required to live upto their social’ position in 
ceremonial occasions. 

56. For farm expenses proper, farmers who have 2 to 10 acres of 
land are found devoting a somewhat larger proportioon of their loan than 
the small farmers with tiny bits of land and also the substantial land- 
holders. The difference, however, is not particularly large. Broadly 
speaking, therefore, so far as farm expenditure is concerned, farming 
families with holdings of different sizes devote almost the same per. 
centage of their total loans. Very large farmers, however, do not 
require loans on such accounts. Farmers who have one to four acres of 
land seem to incur some loans for acquiring small landed property, 
while the medium farmers do not seem inclined or perhaps are not in 
a position to add to their holdings. The broad conclusion that emerges 
from this table is that substantial farmers incur large percentage of their 
loans for niceling ceremonial expenditure, farmers with fairly large 
holdings borrow considerably for increasing their landed possessions and so 
far as small farmers are concerned, loans for consumption purposes 
constitute the major portion of their debts. 


Sources of Debt 


57. The character of debt, the extent of burden and the conveni- 
ence of obtaining credit in times of need are to be assessed with reference 
to the sources from which cultivating families seek credit. The chief sour- 
ceg are money-lenders, Government, friends and relations, co-operative 
banks and commercial banks. There may be a& few miscellaneous sources 
from where the cultivator occasionally. gets loans, In table XI-18 the 
sources of credit have been classified under these six categories. 
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58. The dato reveal that 87 per cent. of the total amount of rural 
debt «s obtained from money-lenders. Some of them are professional! 
money-lenders and some others, agriculturiste. Although serious attempts 
have been made to make available to the farmer easy and convenient credit, 
facilities through Government agency and co-operative ‘societies, the 4 
money-lender still rules the field. In fact, he occupies such an over- 
whelmingly important position in this respect that all other agencies are 
scarcely of any significance. The All-India Rural Credit Survey found that 
70 per cent. of the borrowings of the cultivators are made from money- 
lenders. The proportion is higher in the case of Orissa. Land-lords, 
traders and commission agents according to All-India Survey supply 
about 7 per cent. of the total credit in the rural areas. In the present 
report they are included among money-lenders. As such while for India 
on the. whole, 82 per cent. of rural credit is supplied by different categories 
of money-lenders, the proportion in Orissa is only slightly higher. It 
appears that in other parts of India friends und relatives supply a& 
considerable amount of loans to cultivators and the All-India average is 
14 per cent. In case of Orissa, this source seems to he poor and only 
3 per cent. of the total loans of tne agriculturists are obtained from their 
friends and relations. Commercial banks have scarcely entered into this 
field. The over-all picture for Orissa is that the different private agencies 
are responsible for providing 92°35 per cent. of the total loans required ‘by 
the agriculturists, against the All-India average of 93-5, as has been found 
by the Rural Credit Survey. As in other parts of India, the money-lender 
in Orissa dominates the field. 


> 
> 


59. Although co-operative societies have been in existence for more 
than half a century, they have only been able to scarch the field so far. 
In some States of India, the achievement of co-vperation has been much 
greater than in Orissa. But taking India as a whole, only 3-1 per cent. of 
the total Rurai Credit are supplied by co-operative societies, while the 
‘proportion in Orissa is 3:6 per cent- In Orissa, therefore, the position 
appears to be almost the same as the dll.Jndia average. Similar is the 
case with regard to Government agencies. Considering India as a whole, 
only 3°3 per cent. of agricultural credit is obtained from Government 
agencies, while such agencies in Orissa supply 45 per cent. of the total 
loans to the cultivators. ‘These are only slight differences. But the fact 
remains that Government agencies and co-operative societies in Ores 
supply almost as small & proportion of the totul credit to the cultivators 
as it is for India as & whole. 
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60, There are certain interesting inter-district differences. Toe 
private money-lender is almost as dominant in the inland districts as*he Js 
. in the coastal area. Friends and relations appear to be slightly more 
‘accommodating in the inland region. But with regard to Government 
4 \gencies and co-operative societies there is a good deal of difference. Lhe 
; tontribution of Government agencies in the coastal region to rural credit 
Js exceedingly small. Except in the case of Balasore, the three other 
‘ districts in the coastal areas obtain insignificant amounts from Govern- 
mental sources. The situation is very different in vhe inland districts. 
Some districts, like Mayurbhanj, ZVhulbani and Bolangir obtain a 
considerable proportion of the total credit from Governmental sources, The 
average for the inland districts is more than 7 per cent. of the total 
volume of credit against less than even 1 per cent. in the coastal region, 
This position is offset when the co-operative societies are taken into 
account. About 6 per cont. of the total agricultural credit is suppliec by 
co-operative societies in the coastal districts. In Puri and Ganjam, the 
contribution of these socicties is between 7 to 9 per cent Some of the 
inland districts, like Kalahandi and Phulbani, obtain some proportion of 
rural credit from Co-operative banks. But in most of the other inland 
districts, co-operative movement js not much developed, For coastal 
districts as a whole, about 6 per cent. of the total agricultural credit is 
supplied by Co-operative banks and for the inland regions they are 
responsible for less than even 2 per cont. Even though the money-lender 
dominates the field of rural credit, co-operative societies are organised to 
assist the farmer to a certain extent. In the inland region, because the 
co-operative movement has not much headway, the State is called upon 
the fill up that position which co-operation occupies in the coastal areas.. 
61. The domination of the money-lender in the rural economy is 2 
common feature all over India and it is so in Orissa as well. This state of 
affairs does not need any explanation since the alternative agencics are 
too small to challenge the monopolistic position exercised by the money- 
Jender in the field of rural credit. In spite of the attempts by different 
agencies such as the Reserve Bank of India and the Co-operative Societies, 
not much headway has been made to supplant him. At times and on 
certain occasions, some farmers are able to secure some loans either trom 
Government sources or from co-operative societies. But these havo been 
exceedingly small. Needless to say that the scope and activities of these 
societies need very great expansion. The old saying may again be repeated 
that even if cu -operation has failed, co-operative is still the greatest hope 
in the rural economy, 
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Rate of Interest 
o 

62. The discussion of rural credit must necessarily contain an 
account of the rate of interest at which cultivating families are able to 
secure loans. The problem of the rate of interest in the countryside is! 
beset with a number of difficulties as a large variety of interest rates is 
charged by different credit agencies. The varieties are so large that it i 
possible to present a picture of the rates only by putting them under 
certain groups through a process of adjustment. Certain rates are usually 
prevalent and the intermediate rates nave, therefore, been merged with 
the nearest rate which is in usual practice. Loans are incurred not 
merely in cash but also in grains and the rates of interest charged by 
cne money-lender to the same customer in respect of leans in cash and in 
kind are also different. ‘Lables have accordingly been prepared by making 
necessary adjustment. 


63. Before proceeding to anaiyse the rate of interest, it is necessary 
to present the extent to which loans are taken in grains. Table XI-19 
shows the extent of loans taking in grains in different parts of the State. 
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Percenta ge of debts in cash and kind 


Districts 


‘alasore 
Cuttack 
Ganjam 
Puri 
Koraput 
Sambal pur 
Bolangir 
Dhenkanal 
Kalahandi 
Keonjhar 
Mayurbhanj 
Phulbani 
Sundargarh 
COASTAL 
INLAND 


ORISSA 


oe 


Lhd 


ons 


Cash Kind 
ET 
98°24 1-76 
99-41 0-59 
98-23 1477 
91-62 8-38 
95-05 4-95 
73.20 26-80 
67-62 32-38 
90-18 9-82 
52:36 47.64 
38-48 61-52 
6454 35°46 
71-69 28°31 
34°14 5586 
96-40 3‘60 
74°35 25:65 
84-20 15:80 
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64. For Orissa. as & whole, about one-sixth of the total loars of the 
agricdlturists consists of loans taken in grains. Usually these are paddy 
loans taken in lean months with the understanding of bein repaid soon 
after the harvest, Very often such loans remain outstanding on account of 
poor harvest. Ali these loans in grains are usually for family consumption! 
although at times the cultivator borrows seeds from well-to-do farmers 
Who are able to spare grains for this purpose. Borrowing of grains is rather 
an index of the primitive character of the economic organisation. As the 
economy improves, transactions in cash replace the barter system. Loan 
in grains is 2 feature of the barter economy and thus primitive in 
character. It will be noticed that in some of the inland districts & very 
large percentage of the agriculturists’ loans consists of grains. In 
Keonjbar, it is as high as 62 per cent. and ‘in Sundargarh 56 per cent. In 
Kalabandi also the proportion is as high as 48 per cent. These are defi- 
nite symptoms of primitive credit organisation. In the coastal districts 
loans in grains is a very uncommon feature and similar is the case in the 
two inland «districts of Koraput and Dhenkanal. Taking all the inland 
districts together, about a quarter of the total loan" consist of grains while 
in the inland districts it is ionly about 3% per cent. This inter-district 
difference reflects also the type of socio-economic organisation in different 
of the State. 


65. In the following table, are presented proportions of the total 
rural debt obtained at different rates of intcrest. Loans in cash and in 
kind have both been taken into account in this table. 


71 
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usufruct system, according to 


- secured under ° 
6G. Some loans are: £6 L f the land mortaged towards 


which the money-lender takes the produce 0 I ee 
the interest and sometimes for part repayment of the loan. ‘ 
is on the decline. About 5 per cent. of the total rural loans are 
under usufructuary mortgage. Jn some districts like a Ta 
Balasore, the proportion is sumewhat larger but since only per ce 

the total loans are obtained by cultivators on this basis, this does not play 


any significant part in the system of rural credit to-day. 


67: It may perphaps be interesting to know that 7% per cont. of the 
total loans arevinterest-free. This loan is secured largely from friends and 
relatives and from traders and commission agents, who advance money 
on the contract to receive grains after the harvest. Such loans and 
advances appear to be quite common in the district of Sambalpur. In 
other districts of the State some agriculturists at times get such iterest- 
free loans to a much smaller extent. 


68. Loans at 3}, 64} and 9} per cent, would perhaps appear 
reasonable; but only 11:5 per cent. of the total rural credit are obtained 
at such rates of interest. These rates are charged usually in cases of loans 
from Goverrmental agencies and co-operative banks. There may be & few 
money-lenders charging such low rates of interest. But the usual rate is 
very much higher. As the data reveal, 41 per cent. of the total loan in the 
rural areas carry 25 per cent. as the rate of interest. Some money-lenders 
charge 372 per cent. and some others 50 per cent. and more, It is indeed 
a matter of concern that 53 per cent. of the total loan of the agriculturists 
bear an interest of 25 per cent. and more, Where the co-operative and 
Government agencies are overshadowed by the dominating position of the 
money-lender, it is difficult to expect that the rate of interest would be 
corfined within reasonable limits. 


69. The’inter-district differences are very great. In Kalahandi 

48 per cent, of the total loans carry an interest of 50 per cent. and more. 

In Phulbani, 43 per cent. and in Polangir, 31 per cent. of the loans are 
incurred at such exorbitant rates of interest. In Koraput also about 

19 per cent. of the total agricultural loans are obtained at such 

enoromously high rates. Needless to say that this is a crushing burden on 
the agricultural fomilies in the districts concerned. A rate of interest which 
is 25 per cent, or more must be considered as exceedingly high and in most 
of the districts of the State, an overwhelming proportion of the debt 
carries such high rates of interest. Even in the coastal areas, 63 per cent. 
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of the loans in Puri, 43 per cent. in Cuttack and 33 per cent. in*Balasore 

bear a rate of interest which is 25 per cent: In the district of Keonjhar, 

90 per cent. of the loans come under this category. In Dhenkanal and 

Sunduargarh it is as high as 85 per cent. It is thus clear that though high 

rates of interest prevail all over the State, in some of the districts, an 

Gverwhelming proportion of the total agricultural credit is subjected to an; 
exorbitant interest burden, 


70. Ganjam is the only district where the situation is very different 
from the rest of the State, In this district only 10 per cent of the total 
Joans bear an interest of 25 per cent, or more. This is again largely confi- 
ned to the agency areas of the district. The credit facilities in the coastal 
parts of this district are distinctly superior to the credit condilions in all 
other districts of the State. Coperative organisation has been comparati- 
vely. better developed in this district than elsewhere in Urissa. It is 
indeed gratifying to note that £0 per cent. of the total loans in the 
district of Ganjam are secured at rates of interest varying from 33 per 
cunt. to 18 £ per cent. It may appear somewhat surprising as to why even 
in the adjoining coastal districts, similar facilities have not been develo- 
ped , Ganjam appears to have inherited some of the features of the 
Ma dras system in this respect. If one district is able to enjoy superior 
facilities of rural credit, it is worth while finding out how and in what 
manner the features of this systems can be extended to other areas in 


the State. 


71. The condition of rural credit in Orissa is discouraging. A 
substantial portion of the loan is incurred for consumption and ceremonial 
purposes, The major portion of the supply of credit is under the domina- 
ting contro! of the money-lender. The rates of interests are exorbitant. 
No wonder, therefore, that the system of rural credit operates as & 
stumblipg block on the progress of the rural economy. The conditions 
have always been serious and the attempts made to alleviate the situation 
have scarcely made any appreciable improvement. 
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: CHAPTER Xt 


a CAPITAL FORMATION IN THE AGRICULTURAL SECTOR 
Introductory 


In determining the size and character of economic development, a 
study of the forces which bring about economic growth must necessarily 
occupy a distinct place in economic assessment. Economic growth in 
an agricultural economy is dependent primarily on forces that impinge on 
the agriculturists, since they constitute, as in this country, the vast 
proportion of the total household enterprises, A study of capital forma- 
tion in the-agricultural sector assumes particular importance, inasmuch 
as the problem of development is very largely concerned with’ agricultural 
prosperity to raise the living standard of the vast majority of the people 
living in the countryside. Im view of the concer to feed the teeming and 
fast growing population, this problem acquires added significance. In the 
comprehensive economic planning, an acsessment of capital formation in 
the agricultural sector would indicate the extent of contribution that 
this sector is capable of making to the over-all economic development. 
The larger the iproportion of current output that the cultivating families 
are able to invest on their farms. the greater would be the increase in 
productivity from land and, therefore, the rate of economic development. 
It is often found that many of the cultivating families consume & very 
large proportion of their output to the neglect of inyestment on their 
lands. It may be concluded from this that increase of production in 
agriculture. may not necessarily be followed by increased investment, 
The marginal propensity to consume diminishes with the increase in 
income, But the level of consumption in the countryside is so deficient 
that often the increase {in agricultural production results in higher propen- 
sity to consume. If this happens on a wide sca'e economic growth may be 
obstructed. Perhaps the rate of investment in agriculture, in general, is 
less than the rate of increase in productivity. A study of capital forma- 


tion in agriculture will help in assessing the different aspects of this 
problem. 


2. Capital formation has been defined as the proportion of 
current output which is invested in capital goods. The proportion of farm 
output which, instead of being consumed, is invested in live-stock, 
equipment, irrigation etc, is capital investment which increases the 
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productivity of land. Capital formation should, however, be distinguished 
from capital expenditure, In considering the extent of capital expenditure, 
no reference is made to the source from which the capital is obtained 
for investment. Capital expend iture refers primarily to investment, 
expendituru incurred for increasing productivity, without any assessment 
as to whether the funds invested are from genuine savings or from loan; 

incurred or from aid received from internal or external sources 

In capital formation, the point that arises is the source from whick 

resources are obtained for investment. All capital expenditure is intended 
to bring about development; but capital formation is the extent 
of investment made out of current output and, as such, it indicates 
the rate of economic growth which can be created and sustained out of 
the forces operating within the economy. 


3. The analysis of capital formation in this report is concerned with 
the investment expenditure made by agricultural families. Investment 
expenditure made from current output on land, farm house, live-stock, 
equipment, orchards etc. are presented in the estimate to assess the 
extent of capital formation. Data regarding investment expenditure on the 
various items have been processed in two series—one representing capital 
formation and the other capital consumption arising out of sale or obsoles- 
cence. If a farmer buys a plot of land, this would make capital formation 
and if he disposes of a plot, that would come under capital consumption. 
In the similar manner & bullock might be purchased when ar existing 
bullock dies or becomes unfit, The purchase increases the capital stock of 
the farmer, while death or disability of the animal results in depletion of a 
portion of the capital stock. In this chapter, the positive and the 
negative entries relating to capital assets have been summed up to 
estimate the capital formation. In this process there may be a probabi- 
lity of some negative figures, in such cases where the value of assets dispo- 
sed of exceeds the value of assets acquired during the year. In some 
cases farmers fail to replenish their earlier stock. These are cases of par- 
tial or complete capital consumption, It may be that a plot of arable 
land is rendered useless on account of natural calamities and the farmer is 
unable to retribute. This is a case of capital destruction. It also very 
often happens that small farmers dispose of some assets, such as land, 
equipment or livestock to meet emergent expenditure. In processing the 
data collected, it was found that in some cases the increase in the stock of 
capital goods was less than the value of capital goods depleted. But the 
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over-ali picture, as revealed by the sample survey, is that there is a positive 
capitai formation in the agricultural sector of the State. ’ 
esented under two 
New acquisition is 
mer which he did‘ 


4. Data representing capital formation are Pr 
rategories i.e, new acquisition and replacement. 
efined as consisting of capital stock acquired by a far 2 
+ have before. A farmer might acquire one acre of land or & pour of 
4° illocks without selling away any land or bullocks. He then establishes 
is own farm business after making these acquisitions. If, however, a 
farmer buys 2 new plough or bullock in place of the old one, the capital 
stock so acquired is in the nature of replacement and not new acquisition. 
If the replacement is equal in value to what the farmer possessed before, 
the capital stock of the farmer remains constant. New acqisition leads 
to increase in farm productivity, while replacement ‘maintains the existing 
level of production. The dats reveal that new accuisition forms about 
nine-tenths of the total capital expenditure. 


\ 


5. It is possible to derive the quantum of gross and net capital 
formation in the agricultural sector. When the portion of capital that 
goes to replace the capital stock which has turned obsolescent, is deducted, 
the rest may be considered as new capital investment. If the 
existing capital stock is. maintained in tact by replacement, the new 
acquisition in the shape of investment would be considered as net capital 
formation. If a farmer has incurred loans to create capital goods, capital 
formation would be diminished #1 the extent to which he is indebted. 
Capital formation would be positive if the volume of outstanding current 
loans, i,e., debts incurred during the year which remains updischarged, 1s 

ess than the value of productive assets acquired during the year. Through 
this process an attempt has been made in this report to assess the net 
capital formation in the agricultural sector of the economy. 


An estimate of capital formation 


6. Tn accordance with the scheme described above, an estimate has 
been made of the extent of capital formation in the agricultural sector of 
the State. This computation would show primarily the proportion of 
the income of ihe agriculturists devoted to capital investment. The 
estimate has been prepared to bring out the extent of capital investment, 
per farming family in different parts of the State and also in relation to 
the size of the agricultural holdings. The character and constituents of 
capital investment will be made clear from the data presented in this 
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chapter. Within the average and aggregate figures, the differences in 
regard to geographical regions as well as the unit agricultural operations 
can be visualised,from the break-up of the estimates of capital formation. 


7. Table XII-1 shows the percentage of income devoted to capita: 
formation by agricultural famiiies in different parts of the State. 
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ate makes a capifal 
This sum represents 
a year. 


8. The average forming family in the St 
‘investment of Rs. 28-76 from its current earnings. I 
„the value of investment in capital stock made on the farms during 
“Dut of this, an amount of Rs. 26-73 accounts for acquisition of new ¢ 
ର “peck, while the balance of Rs. 2:03 is spent on replacement of obsc lete 
I pital stock. The average annual earning of a farming family in Ora 18 
: ‘out Rs. 409/-. As such,-7'03 per cent. of the annuol earnings are invested 

£ farm business in tHe shape of new capital acquisitions and replacements, 
Tt may be pointed out here that this figure refers to gross capital 
formation.” This pereentage might appear considerable; but the proper 
state of'affairs con be assessed only with reference to the net capital 
formation which will be presented subsequently, 


apital 


* .9. Itmay be noticed that the capital invested in the shape of 
replacements of worn out stocks forms only 7:06 per cent. of the total 
capital investment. The overwhelming proportion, i.e,; about 93 per cent 
of the total investment is devoted to acquisition of new capital assets. The 
same proportion holds good broadly between the inland and the coastal 
districts although there are slight inter-district differences. In the districts 
of Bolangir and Kalahandi the investment on replacement is considerably 
larger than in most other -districts, while’, in Dherkanal, replacements 
account for a very insignificant proportion of the total capital investments. 
Apart from such small differences between one district and another the 
data show that & very small proportion of the totul investment is 
necessary to maintain ,the existing assets in tact and 2, very large 
proportion is devoted to the acquiring of the new capital assets. 


10. In comparing the inter-district variations with regard to the 
percentage of aggregate family earnings devoted to capital formation, it 
may be noticed that the district of Balasore presents a picture, very 
different from the rest of the State. In some districts, like Keon jhar and 
Phulbani, the capital formation per family is much smaller than in the 
other districts; but generally speaking, the proportion of family earnings 
devoted to investment varies between 5 to 9 per cent, The peculiar 
features with regard to the district of Balasore will be accounted for when 
the details in the pattern of investment will be presented. 


| 11. The average amounts of investment made by families in 
different parts of the State reveal only & general picture of the extent o 
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investment in relation to population. But more important is to show ‘the 
extent of investment made by families with agricultural holdings’, of 
different sizes. Table XII-2 below shows the capita formation acéording 
to the size of holdings of the cultivating families. — 
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129. Of particular interest are the figures given in column 6 of the 
above table. A cultivator with a tiny bit of land of less than one acre in 
“ize is able to devote only 2} per cent of the family income for investment. 
“’n land. Jt is nob physically possible with his slender income to reduce 
¡ >nsumption further. He is, in fact, unable to make any replacement of 
, /hatever capital stock he already has, By stinting from his small 
income, he desires to make some investment here and there to improve 

productivity of his land. As the size of the holding increases, .the propor- 
tion of family earnings devoted to investment also increases. This-trend 
is distinctly indicated from the percentage of income devoted to capital 
formation by families with holdings of varying sizes. Farmers, who have 
Innds between 15 and 25 acres in size, invest the largest proportion of 
their income, i.e., 10 per cent. to increase productive assets. But fami- 
lies who have larger farms boyond 25 acres do not appear to take as much 
interest to increase the productivity of their land, It may be that on 
account of the large size of their land they are content with their agricul- 
tural earnings and do not consider it worth while to make further invest- 
ment, Or it may be that on account of their higher socio-economic 
status in the community, their scale of expenditure, particularly on 
festivities and ceremonials, prevents them from making substantial new 
investments. It should also be taken into account whether such families 
make investments or acquire durable assets otherwise than on agricultural 
land, While, therefore, the perecentage of earnings devoted to capital 
formation on land progressively increases with the increase of the 
size of the family holdings, the trend is retarded whep .the size of the 
holdings is larger than 25 acres. 


Investment Pattern 


13. The quantum of gross capital formation per family presented in 
the preceding section can be further analysed in detail to show in what 
particular lines the investments are made to increase the productivity of 
land. Although the aggregate figures present an account of the over-all 
capital formation in different parts of the State, the variation with regard 
to the categories of investment would indicate the priorities accorded b 
the farmer in distributing his investment. An analysis of this distri bation 
might suggest the lines in which the investment may be redistributed 
to make it more fruitful. This would glso bring out in what respect 
there is inter-district disparity with regard to investment on land 
14. Tables X11-3 and XII-4 present the constituen } 


; : ts of capi 
investment of agricultural families in different parts of the pital 


Stata 
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15. The items on which cultivating families usually , invest the 
savings from their output are farm equipment, lanl, farm house, 
orchard, livestock, renovation of land and structures and irrigation works, 
For each of these items, two sets of figures, one representing new inves‘ 
ment and the other replacement expenditure, have been presented. It, . 
possible to derive a comprehensive picture of investment in farm busine: 
As has been shown earlier, a cultivating family on the avera, 
devotes Rs. 28-78 in creating productive assets connected with cultivation. 
Of this, among the various items, livestock takes the largest share. About 
27 per cent. of the total investment is made in acquiring new live-stock 
and in replacement. In view of the primitive character of cultivation, 
farm animals are the most important single asset of the farmer and it is 
natural to expect him to devote a considerable proportion of his investment 
to these animals. Next to live-stock comes the investment on houses and 
this is followed by expenditure incurred in renovating land and ancillary 
structure. Tne residential house of the cultivator is a substantial part of 
his investment. It is not really an item of consumption. The house is not 
merely a durable asset, but also an investment connected with his 
ocoupation. Here he keeps his cattle and his farm produce. The movable 
assets used in cultivation are all kept in the family dwelling. As such, 
the house is a necessary part of investmet connected with tbe cultivation 
of land About one-fifth of the total investments is devoted to construction 
of house:and 15 per cent to renovation of agricultural land, 


16. It is the dearest desire of a farmer to increase his land holdings 
and accordingly,he strains his nerves to increase his holding as much as he 
possibly can. A parsimonious farmer stints his consumption to add t) his 
farm holding. In the agrarian economy of the State, where land is almost 
the only valuble asset, this desire is almost insatiable, Within the capa- 
city of the farmer, therefore, about 15 per cent, of the total investment is 
devoted to acquision of land. The farmers in Orissa do not appear to be 
particularly alive to the need for growing orchards. The investment in 
this respect is exceedingly meagre. As has been pointed out earlier agri- 
culture in this State is precariously dependent upon only one crop, 
i. e., rice. Orchards there aro at different plaoes, but as the table brings 
out, attempt to extend or improve orchards is very feeble. In fact, only 
about one per cent of the total investment is devoted to this purpose. 

17. Itis a well-known fact that the most important thing which 
the farmer requires is water for his crop and the rest he can look after 
very well, All other improvements for increasing productivity are only 
minor matters compared with facilities for irrigation. In various parts 
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of India, individual farmers have wells and bundhs to supply water to 
their lands for growing different orops at different times of the years. In 
“rissa, irrigation facilities are particularly poor. It may be noticed from 
a e table that about 10 per cent. of the total investment is devoted to 
Ff ର structure. The proportion is particularly large in the two 
# ! tricts of Balasore and Phulhani. This proportion in respect of Phul. 
: hoi is scarcely meaningful, because the aggregate investment on land is 
“only Rs. 9 per family. But in case of Balasore, out of the total invest- 
ment of Rs. 91/ as much as Rs. bl/ are devoted to irrigational structure, 
as it was found in the year of survey. This amount is much larger than 
‘the total amount of investment in most of the districts of the State. This 
particular consciousness for investment on irrigation has not been‘a usual 
feature in this district. It appears that very recently the deficiencies of: 
irrigation seem to have been realised and many farmers have increased 
their savings in order to make a fair degree of investment on irrigation. 
This particular feature with regard to the district of Balasore, noticed 
‘during the survey year, does not represent a normal state of affairs. In 
making the inter-district comparison in respect of the proportion of capital 
formation to the family earnings, the case of Balasore should be regarded 
as rather unusual. The total amonnt invested in irrigation amounts to 
less than Rs. 8/ in a year on the average for Orissa. This might be 
regarded as particularly Ciscouraging, because to improve the productivity 
of land large investment is needed on irrigational structure, 


18. On farm equipments, only Rs. 8:78 a year are spent by a 
cultivating family in making new acquisitions and Rse 1-29 in replace- 
ments. The implements are primitive and an annual investment of only 
Rs. Y/-very clearly indicates the character of cultivation and the rate of 
improvement that is likely to be secured from this meagre investment on 
farm equipment. ‘The percentage does not,- however, gpeak anything 
because the total amount devoted to investment on farm equipment is 


about Rs, 2-50 in the year. With this investment, there is very little 
hope for increase in agricultural productivity, 


19. It may be useful to analyse the com 
farming families according to the size of their land holdings. In table 
.XII-5 the data are presented to show the extent of investment per acre 


of cropped area made by families with agricultural holdings of 
sizes. 


ponents of investment by 
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20, It is normal to expect that substantial land-holders should 
invest a larger portion of their earnings than poor ‘cultivators. “ But the 
data presented in the above table speak a different story. A small farmer 
is not in a position to set up irrigational structures. It is possible for 
fairly well-to-do farmer to invest money for obtaining water for his ler, . { 
But here substantial farmers with more than 25 acres of land devote v: 
little of their investment to building irrigational structures. In orcha 
also, the substantial land-owner does not, on the average, have any moi 
initiative than ‘the small cultivator. Similar is the case with regard to 
renovation of Jand and putting up ancillary structure. In live-stock, the 
small+ farmer invests more per acre of his land than the well-to-do culti- 
vator, It may be that there is not sufficient work in a small holding for 
one unit of farm animals maintained by the cultivator and, as such, he is 
obliged to bear proportionately a larger cost on this account. The sub- 
stantial farmer may not indeed require more animals to cultivate his lands. 
But in respect of the other items, the substantial farmer makes definitely 
a proportionately smaller investment. In construction of houses, the small 
farmer makes proportionately a much larger investment in relation to the 
size of his holdings than well-to-do cultivators. Rish farmers owning more 
than 50 acres of land seem to devote a larger percentage of their income to 
construction of houses. Under equipment the well-to-do farmer also does 
not make as much investment as does a small farmer. In acquiring 
new land, a larger Jand-bholder appears not to take much interest. This 
may be due to impending reforms and land legislations. But the general 
finding that emerges from this table is that the small farmer makes a 
larger investiyfent per acre of land than well-to-do or substantial 
farmer in the countryside. 

New capital Formation 

21. As has already been explained, the net capitil formation in the 
agricultural sector can be ascertained by deducting from the gross capital 
formation, the amounts devoted to investment expenditure for maintaining 
‘existing capital stock in tact and the outstanding current debt, if any. A 
family might have made a large investment on land with the help of loans 
which remain undischarged. The net capital formation, therefore, must be 
Jess to the extent of the outstanding current loan, It may so happen that 
a farming family has carried through a programme of investment out of 
borrowed funds. He has created productive assets; but without diverting 
any part of his curent output fcr investment, It is the net capital forma- 
tion which would show the trend and extent of economic growth. 

22. Table XII-6 below presents the net onpital formation as propor- 
tions of average annual family earnings in different parts of the State. 
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23, In this table the amount of current loan lying undischarged at 
the end of the year has been calculated in respect of farming families in 
™fferent parts of the State. The values of new investments made by these 

‘nilies have been placed alongside, Deducting the outstanding loans 
‘m the value of new acquisition, the amount of net capital formation has 
io computed. The table then points out what proportion these net 

«vestments form of the toval earnings of the families in the different parts 

‘of the State. 


24. It might appear somewhat surprising that in the four districts 
of Ganjam, Puri, Dhenkanal and Keonjhar, the outstanding current debt 
is larger than the value of net acquisitions and consequently the net capi- 
tal formation is negative, In estimating the ‘gross capital formation it’ 
has been pointed out that Ganjam and Puri are very much better than 
most other districts in the State in making new investments on land. The 
volume of gross capital formation shows the trend and pattern of invest- 
ment in land in different parts of the State. Inthe years of lean hirvest 
the farmer may reduce his investment to a certain extent; but he would 
rather incur a loan to maintain the pattern of investment he has been 
used to. The negative net investment in the four districts would indicate 
that the crops in the particular year were not satisfactory and as such the 
farmer could not build up the savings margin for investment on land. The 
net capital formation in these four districts would not, therefore, be a 
correct index of the farmer’s acquisition of capital assets from year to 
year. He could not continue building such assets year aftr year out of 
loans which he is unzble to repay. The situation in Balasore is rather 
unusual and, as has been pointed out earlier, this is due to the recent 
consciousness and attempts made for investment in 
structures. ‘This position also cannot be considered as usual, 
other districts are concerned, the net capital investment on 1 
between 0°48 per cent. and 6°58 per cent. 


irrigational 
So far as 


| and varies 
of the annual family earnings, 


25. Earnings from agriculture are subject to wide fluctuations fro 
year to year and also from one region to another. There are at ti 
bumper harvests and at other times unsatisfactory crops on account of 
or drought or other unfavourable weather conditions, Seldom i 
entire State swept by such disaster ‘or is favoured by nature’s | 
Broadly speaking, taking all the parts of the State into acc ର 

be comparatively unfavourable conditions, 
some districts of the State, 


| ount, there may 
During the year of survey, in 
the crops were not satisfactory, But since 
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there was no wide-spread unfavourable conditions all through the 
State, the average rate of net investment can reasonably be accepted as 
the index of net capital formation in the State, If that is so, the net 
capital formation forms 2-11 per cent. of the annual earngs of agricultural 
families in the State- In 1955-56, the last year of the First Five Year Plan: 
period, the total investment in India formed 7-3 per cent. of the total 
income. This included the investment financed from foreign sources and 
as such the domestic saving was somewhat smaller. The rate of saving 
from agricultural income is much smaller than the sevings from industrial 
and commercial sources. The level of earnings in Orissa is much less than 
the corresponding levels in many other States in India. In view of all 
this, a net capital formation amounting to 2°11 per cent. of the eatnings 
in agciculbural sector in Orissa may perhays be considered ,'as quite 


reasonable, 
Other investment and disinvestment 


26. The analysis of the extent and pattern of capital formation in 
farm business makes it possible to appreciate the contribution of the agri. 
oulturists to economic growth. But besides the investments made on 
land, there are certain other kinds of investment which the farming 
families-make from time to time and such investments are not strictly 
productive in character. Farmers devote a part of their earnings to the 
purchase of durable consumer goods or some other assets which do not 
increase their earning power or assist the productive capacity of land. In 
some cases, farmers dispose of such assets to obtain cash in order that 
théy may be able*to meet current expenditure. Thus acquisition of assets, 
like’ gold and silver ornaments etc. or their disposal are in x sense 
investments or disinvestments made by farming families. All these have 
0 bo taken into account in estimating the total investment of agricultural 


families. 


27, Farmers’ investment may be divided into ornaments, deposits 
in bank, insurance payments, shares in companies or other concerns, 
advance of loans, repayment of debts etc. In the same way disinvest- 
ment refers to sale of ornaments or share, surrender of insurance, with. 
drawal of deposits from bank, incurring of loans, calling baok loans 
advanced to others etc. 


28, Table X[1-7 gives investments and disinvestments of this 
charactor made by the farming families in the State.) 
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49. On the average a family makes an investment of Rs. 12:C6 per 
annum and a disinvestment of Rs. 8-80. That is to say, the net irfvest- 
ment in durable gonds in Rs. 3°26 per annum. The average earning of an 
agricultural family in the State is Rs. 409-24 o year and therefore, the net 
investment in durable goods forms only 08 per cent. of the annual earnings. 


30. It may be noticed that the proportion is almost exactly the 
same betweew the inland districts and the coastal areas. .There are, how- 
ever, significant inter.district differences. The rate of capital formation in 
the district of Balasore was noticed to be large as devoted to agricultural 
structures. Bub this seems to have heen financed to a certain extent by 
disinvestment of some durable goods of the family. Of the total capital 
investment of Rs. 82/- on land in this district, the farming family obtained 
as much as Rs. 24/- by disposing of some of its household belongings on 
which it had «made investments in previous years. In the district of 
Cuttack, the net capital formation made by an average farming family 
consists of 1°3 per cent. of its income; but the amount of durable goods it 
acquires in the year forms as much as 5°3 per cent, In the districts of 
Kalahandi Keonjhar and Mayurbhbanj, there is a net disinvestment so far 
ag acquisition of durable goods is concerned, In most districts of the State, 
there is some new acquisition of durable goods and therefore, a net 
investment jn this respect. 


31. It would be useful to analyse the constituents of these various 
investments and disinvestments {0 see on what types of durable goods and 
in what other ways thes e investments are made by .cultivating families, 
This would also refiect the types of the living standard since acquision of 
durable goods and investments in banks and shares etc. indicate how 


far a farming family is able to afford beyond the immediate requirementsi. 
of commsumption, 


32. Tables XI1-8 and XI1.9 show the constituents of investments 
and disinvestments under certain main categories. 
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« 33. When a cultivator’s family is able to lay by some part of its 
annual earnings, it devotes the major part of this saving to purchase of 
ornaments or repayment ot debts. Out of ths total investment of 
Rs. 12:06, per family Rs, 5°77 are spent in purchasing ornaments and 
Rs, 5‘11 in repayment of debts. These two almost exhaust the entire 
amount of investment.. At times, some of them are able to advance small 
loans; but any other kind of purchase of assets is unusual in the rural 
economy. This situation obtains in all the districts in the State and 
differences, if any, are ir.significant, 


34. Similarly for meeting emergent consumption requirements or 
ceremonial expenses or for making investments on land, a farming family 
may have to gell some of its ornaments or recall the loans advanced in . 
previous years. The constituents of disinvestments show that out of the 
total disinvestment of Rs. 8:80 per family, as much as Rs. 7:62 consist of 
recalling of advances mace earlier. Excepting the case of tho district of 
Belasore, there was very little sale vf ornaments in any other districts of 
the State. Normally a farming family would not sell the ornaments in its 
possession unless it is faced with difficult situation. The fact that disinvest- 
ment in this respect was negligible indicates that during the year of survey 
there were no unusually distressing ‘conditions. 


35. It would be interesting to notice the distribution of investments 
and disinvestments with reference to the size of agricultural holdings of 
the farming familieg in the State, Tables XII-10 and XII-11 present the 
data in this pe 
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36, Purchase of ornament is by far the most important item among: 
the invements of farming families. All over India the demand-for ornamer?ts. 
in the countryside is directly correlated with harvest couditions and agri- 

ultural prices. In the years of depression ,of the thirtees, large amounts 
f gold and silvér come out from rural areas on account of conditions of 
‘stress. In good years, the rate of absorption of precious metals in the 

iral areas is particularly large. Small farmers evince a, keen desire to 
acquire silver ornaments whenever they can afford to make small invest- 
ments. The table XII-10 clearly shows that as the size of the family 
holdings increases the amount of investment made onjornaments also 
increases. Farmers with 10 to 25 acres of land .are found making consi-. 
derable investments in this respect. The same trend is noticed with 
regard to payments of past debts and in advancing new loans. So far 
as disinvestment is concerned, the major item is the recalling of advances 
made earlier and here also the more well-to-do farmers recall larger 
amounts of loans. The main tendency in investment by agricultural 
families is to purchase ornaments and the larger the size of agricultural 
holding, the greater the capaoity and desire to make investments. in orna- 
ments. 

37. One-significant finding, in course of all these analysis, is that 
cultivators with more than 25 acres of land not only make proportionately 
smaller investments in increasing productivity of land, but also in 
acquiring other assets for the family. This may be due to uncertainty 
with regard to land legislation and the impending pres«ription of ceilings 
on land. The small investments not only in land but also in household 
durable assets show that these substantial land-owners ares not as well off 
as is indicated by the size of their landed possessions. Even in acquiring 
ornaments, a farmer with 50 acres and more of land cannot go as far as 
farmers possessing 15 to. 25 acres. On the other hand, the substantia} 
farmer also sells off some of the family ornaments. He is also found 
recalling the advances made to others in previous years. All these indicate 
that many of the substantial land-holders are not perhaps as :well off as 
they used to be some years ago. 

Growth Protential 
3S, The analysis of gross capital formation on land shows the 
character and pattern of productive investment made by the farmer, 
Estimates for previous years are not available to assess «the trend in this 
respect. Nevertheless, the farmers are used to a particular mode invest. 
ment on Jand which they usually stick to, unless there is any widespread 
failure of erops. The net capital formation on land shows the rate at. 
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which productivity from land is being increased by new investments. 
«Wide variations are noticed from one district to another; but there was 
no unusual crop condition during the year of survey ard therefore, the 
net copital formation gives an index of the rate of growth. But with tP-: 
the investment made by farfning families in other ways has to be con 
dered to assess the extent to which all this saving can be jchannelised ". 
secure economic development in agriculture and also the extent to wh 
any portion. of it may be diverted to development in other sectors, Tl; ୍ 
extent of growth protential can thus be judged by taking into account 
all these different investments. 

39. Table XII-12 shows the net investment made by farming 
families out of their annual earnings. 


TABLE XII-12 
Net investment as percentage of family earnings 


Balasore 12°62 ——3'61 8°41 
Cuttack ନ 1-38 5°38 6:33 
Gani —(0-24) 0:48 0-24 
Puri —(2-14) 0:15 —1-99 
Koraput ନ 1:20 2'54 3°74 
Sambalpur 4:03 403 
Bolangir _ / i 0:60 1:27 1-87 
Dhenkanal —(1-60) 3'33 1-73 
Kalahandi ନ 0-48 0 25 0-23 
Keonjhar —(1-12) —4'30 —D'42 
Mayurbhanj so 6:58 0:64 5'94 
Phulbani 0-74 ୪63 3°37 
Sundergarh 2:56 0:59 3-15 
COASTAL 255 0-81 3°36 
INLAND 1-92 079 2-71 
ORISSA 2-11 0:80 2:91 
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40. ‘While the net capital formation on land by agricultural families 
amounts to 2°11 per cent of the annual earnings, 0-8 per cent. of their 
earnings are utilised in making other investments. The aggregate net 
, tiyestment, therefore, is of the order of 2:91 .per cent. of the total family 
slturnings. The rate of economic growth in the community has to take 
¢ gecount of this investmént protential from the agricultural sector. It is 
istr@sible to stimulate this protential to some extent and the families in the 
ipastrict of Balasore provide an indication. In this district, there was 
disinvestment of family«assets in order to provide more investment to 
increase productivity from lund. It is possible to desist from the desire 
to add to investments in ornaments for some time if consciousness is 
sufficiently aroused to create productive investment inland. The price 
situation incidentally also assists in capital formation from agriculture. 1t 
is true that the average farmer does not spend much on non-food items. 
Even so, if the rate of rise in prices of agricultural commodities is higher 
than the rise in the price of manufactured articles, which are consumed by 
the agriculturists, there may be some increase in the extent of their 
investment. It has been noticed in many places in India that when there 
is an increase in agricultural production, the marginal propensity to save 
does not increase in consequence. Even’so, an increase in production by 
itself may somewhat increase the amount of investment by the 
agriculturists. In planning agricultural development and diversion of 
a part of agricultural surplus for the development ର other sectors, 
the growth protential in the agricultural sector must de\grve ' the most 
serious attention. 
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